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Models of Institutional Resource Allocation 


Mission, Market, and Gender 


In an era when expansion is no longer the obvious 
solution for dealing with curricular change in research universities, the 
question of how and why institutions allocate resources among depart- 
ments, the organizational units that deliver curricula, should become in- 
creasingly important. Resource constraint has caused widespread re- 
structuring in public research universities, but few studies examine its 
effects on departments, although the broad goals of restructuring are to 
redesign institutions to lower costs, achieve greater student learning, 
give more attention to teaching, and contribute to regional economic de- 
velopment (Guskin, 1994; Gumport & Pusser, 1996; Massey & Zemsky, 
1994), all efforts that depend on departmental cooperation. Institutional 
resource allocation affects departments in a number of ways. The re- 
sources available to departments shape who is hired, how much and 
whom they teach. Quality of faculty and work load, in turn, influence re- 
search norms and productivity. Changes in patterns of resource alloca- 
tion among departments are critical to understanding the shape of 
knowledge in the twenty-first century. 

In the 1980s, prompted by periodic state and institutional budget 
crises, researchers began to study internal resource allocation among de- 
partments within colleges and universities (Ashar, 1987; Ashar.& 
Shapiro, 1990; Hackman, 1985; Melchiori, 1982; Morgan, 1983). But in 
the 1990s, questions about internal resource allocation among depart- 
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ments generally were put in the broader context of restructuring. This 
shift meant that attention turned away from departments as units that 
created and delivered particular kinds of knowledge and curricula effi- 
ciently and effectively and toward individual faculty performance on 
productivity measures as well as individual faculty response to institu- 
tional incentives (Layzell, 1996; Levin, 1991). If departments were con- 
sidered at all, they were treated as generic departments that reacted to 
institutional and professional incentives rather than as departments orga- 
nized around concrete kinds of knowledge, peopled by faculty with sim- 
ilar characteristics who trained students for specific careers (Fair- 
weather, 1996; Massy & Wilger, 1992; Massy & Zemsky, 1994). 
Costing studies were the exceptions, but these used econometric models 
to identify abstract cost structures among departments aggregated in 
broad fields of study, a process that reified rather than explained patterns 
of difference in institutional investment (Brinkman, 1990; Dundar & 
Lewis, 1994). 

Along with a relatively small number of researchers using critical the- 
ory and feminist perspectives, we see this shift from department to indi- 
vidual, or, conversely, broad field of study (science and engineering, hu- 
manities, social sciences) as the unit of analysis, as masking increasing 
stratification between departments and within universities (Bellas, 1994, 
1997; Gumport, 1993; Kerlin & Dunlap, 1993; McElrath, 1992; Slaugh- 
ter, 1993; Volk, 1995). Critical researchers view faculty and the curric- 
ula they deliver as organized in departments that powerfully mediate in- 
dividual faculty performance. Faculty delivering some curricula may not 
receive the same resources as faculty associated with other curricula, 
just as faculty in departments preparing students for certain careers may 
not be given the same support as faculty in other, more favored depart- 
ments. Department, rather than individual faculty performance, may be 
a powerful explanatory variable. Faculty located in underresourced, 
overextended departments may not be able to respond fully to the com- 
plex array of institutional incentives and disincentives that characterize 
multimission public research universities. We think that understanding 
which departments receive resources and why is critical to understand- 
ing the far-reaching reorganization and revaluing of knowledge that is 
presently occurring. 

To explore our questions about resource allocation among depart- 
ments, we reviewed the several theories that purport to explain variance 
in allocation. We identified two major perspectives, the rational/political 
and the critical/political. We decided to see which of the theories best 

explained resource allocation at a single public Research I university 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1994), examin- 
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ing all departments except those located in the medical and law schools.! 
We identified a total of 30 independent variables that represented key 
components of the explanations offered by the two theories. We looked 
at standard variables researchers have traditionally used to explain varia- 
tion in resource allocation among departments such as salary, size, grant 
dollars, and student FTE. Because we looked at critical/political as well 
as rational/political factors, we incorporated variables not usually used 
in departmental resource allocation studies, for example, variables for 
ascribed characteristics such as gender and minority status of faculty and 
students. We also developed variables that were proxies for closeness of 
departments to external markets, for example, assistant professor faculty 
entry salaries. Finally, we examined variables indicative of internal strat- 
ification such as lower division, upper division, and graduate student 
credit hours. We used multiple regression models to assess the effects of 
our independent variables on the dependent variable, internal allocation 
of state dollars to departments. After presenting our results, we discuss 
what our findings from the final model mean for the two theories and for 
the restructuring of universities, the reorganization of knowledge, and 
the stratification of academic work within public research universities. 


Theory 


The theories that guide researchers who study internal institutional re- 
source allocation among departments generally fall into one of two 
frames: rational/political or critical/political. Rational/political theorists 
highlight the role of a small number of decision makers at the apex of 
the institution and emphasize the functional use of resources to maintain 
and enhance institutional efficiency and effectiveness (Morgan, 1983). 
Although they emphasize rationality, rational/political theorists are sen- 
sitive to political dimensions of internal budgetary processes and allow 
for interest group bargaining, acknowledge power differentials among 
departments, especially in the ability to win external grants and con- 
tracts, and recognize that groups external to the university can some- 
times intervene to influence allocation (Ashar, 1987; Ashar & Shapiro, 
1990; Hackman, 1985; Morgan, 1983). However, rational/political theo- 
rists generally explain resource allocation among departments by pro- 
ductivity and meritocratic criteria: funds flow to departments that are 
central to mission and workload, are productive in terms of student 
credit hours, grants and contracts and faculty scholarship, and are high 
in quality. Rational/political theorists acknowledge politics as an impor- 
tant factor, but never see politics as determining resource allocation to 
the point where they overwhelm institutional economy and efficiency. 
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The rational/political model initially drew heavily on organizational 
theory that treated institutions as self-contained and was concerned pri- 
marily with internal priority setting. As higher education continued to 
restructure (but not downsize, see Leslie & Rhoades, 1995) and eco- 
nomics became the preferred social science idiom, the market was in- 
corporated into rational/political models in the form of human capital 
theory (Breneman, 1988; Slaughter & Leslie, 1997; Youn, 1989). This 
purportedly linked external labor markets for individual professional 
skills more closely to internal academic reward systems. Because human 
capital theory assumed markets to be free, rational and impartial, they 
were invoked by rational/political theorists to explain and justify in- 
creasing differences in salaries by department (Lee, Leslie, & Olswang, 
1987). 

In contrast, critical/political? theorists see resource allocation to de- 
partments as shaped by gender, race, power and service to external con- 
stituencies dominant in the broader political economy (Bellas, 
1994,1997; Gumport, 1993; Kerlin & Dunlap, 1993; McElrath, 1992; 
Slaughter, 1993; 1998; Volk, 1995). Like rational/political theorists, 
critical/political theorists see politics and power as playing a part, but 
critical/political theorists foreground politics and power, arguing that 
differentials in political economic power among departments explain 
the majority of variance in resource allocation among departments. 
They read political power as patterned by gender, race, and relation of 
departments to federal and corporate research markets, high-end private 
sector markets for professionals, and the social welfare function of the 
state (Slaughter, 1997, 1998). Critical/political theorists make the case 
that concentrating institutional resources on departments close to fed- 
eral and corporate research markets as well as high-end private sector 
markets for professionals loads institutional resources on departments 
where there are many graduate students and few undergraduates, creat- 
ing systemic productivity problems for public research universities 
(Volk, 1995). They argue that marked inequities in resources among de- 
partments place faculty in some departments—particularly those with 
heavy lower-division teaching loads—at a disadvantage in responding 
to the complex array of institutional incentives and disincentives char- 
acteristic of multimission public research universities. Because the de- 
partments with the least resources and the highest undergraduate teach- 
ing loads are often departments with a relatively high number of 
women and minority faculty, critical/political theorists point out that 
this pattern of resource allocation undermines some institutional mis- 
sions and goals, for example, the undergraduate teaching mission and 
the goal of equity. 
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Data and Methods 


Our study included all departments (72) within a public research uni- 
versity, excluding the medical school and law school. The amount of 
state appropriated dollars to each department was the dependent mea- 
sure.? We developed various measures on each of the 70 remaining de- 
partments. Data defining these variables were gathered from departmen- 
tal profiles developed and maintained by the Office of Institutional 
Research, from the Sponsored Projects Office, from the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs, from the Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity Office, and 
from a 1992 University-Wide Quality Review, commissioned by the 
provost, of the centrality and quality of all departments. 


Rational/Political Variables 


Like Ashar (1987), Ashar & Shapiro (1990), and Hackman (1985), we 
did not focus on full professor salaries, a measure that traditionally ex- 
plains most of the differences among departments with regard to state dol- 
lar allocations. We wanted to avoid having our analysis dominated by 
“pipeline” issues that suggest women and minorities are in the system, 
moving up, and in time and without intervention will receive salaries sim- 
ilar to men. To address this we treated the salaries of assistant professors 
as a control, allowing us to concentrate on variables that explained differ- 
ences among departments, net of the primary cost driver, academic salary. 
Although we acknowledge the predictive value of full professor salaries, 
including the salaries of professors at different academic ranks in our 
model is statistically problematic, forcing us to choose cne level over an- 
other for inclusion. We chose to include salaries at the assistant as op- 
posed to full level to better capture departments’ closeness to market. The 
rationale for this choice is discussed in a subsequent section. This control 
allowed us to then focus on the four areas commonly used by rational/ 
political theorists to measure the rational decision-making processes in re- 
source allocation: centrality, workflow, grant and contract productivity, 
and quality (Ashar 1987; Ashar & Shapiro, 1990; Hackman, 1985). 

Centrality. In the literature, centrality usually refers to the importance 
of departments to university mission or the criticality of departments to 
maintaining institutional workflow. Centrality to mission (Hackman, 
1985) foregrounds departments that teach large numbers of students yet 
also captures departments that teach few students but are critical to our 
substantive understanding of the educational task of universities. For ex- 
ample, English departments are central because they teach large numbers 
of undergraduates, but so are philosophy and classic departments, because 
faculty commonly agree that a university would not be a university with- 
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out philosophy and classics departments even though these departments 
do not have large numbers of students. Centrality (CENTRAL) was mea- 
sured by using the centrality score assigned to departments by the 1992 
University-Wide Quality Review Committee. Faculty committees explic- 
itly charged with judging centrality to mission reviewed extensive docu- 
mentation submitted by the various departments and assigned them scores 
of 0 (fails to meet criteria), 1 (meets criteria), and 2 (exceeds criteria). 

Workflow. A second rational/political variable was departmental 
workflow productivity or workflow centrality (Ashar, 1987; Ashar & 
Shapiro, 1990). Workflow productivity sees departments as central even 
if they graduate few students, so long as they have a service function 
through which they offer courses to large numbers of students. For ex- 
ample, mathematics departments often do not graduate large numbers of 
majors but offer service courses such as introductory mathematics, cal- 
culus, and trigonometry. We measured departmental workflow produc- 
tivity six ways: total student credit hours (TOTALSCH), the proportion 
of student credit hours taught at the lower division (PCTLDSCH), the 
proportion of student credit hours taught at the upper division (PC- 
TUDSCH), the proportion of student credit hours taught at the graduate 
level (PCTGRSCH), number of full-time equivalent (STUFTE) stu- 
dents, and number of full time equivalent faculty (FACFTE). 

Grants and contracts. A third rational/political variable was grant and 
contract productivity (Ashar, 1987; Hackman, 1985) as measured by 
numbers of external dollars generated by the various departments 
(GRANTS). Grants and contracts comprised roughly one-third of the 
budgets of research universities and accounted for 34% of the annual op- 
erating budget of the institution under study. Researchers working from 
a rational/political frame saw departments with strong grants and con- 
tracts records as a rational choice for resource allocation because such 
investment strengthens departments’ abilities to keep institutional oper- 
ating budgets afloat. Institutions value departments’ abilities to secure 
grants and contracts, especially in an era of federal decline in Research 
and Development (R&D) and volatility within federal R&D programs. 
However, critical theorists point out that not all departments have the 
same rich array of external resources available to them; those in science, 
math, engineering, and the health sciences are favored by federal grant 
and contract programs (Slaughter, 1997). 

Department quality. Departmental quality, a fourth rational/political 
variable, utilized two proxy measures. We again used external dollars in 
grants (GRANTS), which were generally highly competitive and peer 
reviewed, as one measure. The other measure was the quality score 
(QUALITY) assigned to each department by the 1992 University-Wide 
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Quality Review Committee. As in the case of the centrality variable, fac- 
ulty committees reviewed departmental materials and then rated depart- 
ments with scores of 0 (does not meet criteria), 1 (meets criteria), and 2 
(exceeds criteria). Like the grants and contract variable, the quality 
score is also a research productivity score. Number of publications and 
awards was the primary indicator in determination of quality rankings. 
The quality score is our only publication indicator because the univer- 
sity did not keep data on departmental or individual publication records. 


Critical/Political Variables 


Diversity. The primary critical/political variable was diversity of de- 
partment. Diversity was measured four ways: numbers of male and fe- 
male students (MALESTU and FEMSTU) by major, which we converted 
to departments; faculty gender (FEMFAC), using only full time equiva- 
lent faculty; ethnicity (“white” or other) of students by major (MINFAC), 
converted to departments; ethnicity (“white” or other) of faculty. For each 
measure, we calculated percentages (PCTFFAC and PCTMFAC) as well 
as raw numbers. Critical/political theorists argue that ascribed character- 
istics such as race or gender are reflective of economic and power divi- 
sions in the wider society and that they also play a part in determining 
who gets what in academe. They would expect departments with high 
numbers of women and minority faculty to receive fewer resources than 
others. Contrarily, rational/political theorists would make the case that re- 
source allocation patterns are gender neutral because economy and effi- 
ciency are value-free and/or more important than ascribed characteristics. 

Faculty and student resources. Secondary critical/political variables 
were the ratio of faculty to FTE faculty lines (FTERATIO) and an FTE 
student to FTE faculty line ratio (STUFACFT). The FTERATIO captures 
the use of off-track faculty, adjuncts, and departments' use of faculty 
from other departments in relation to full-time faculty within the depart- 
ment. Critical/political theorists would expect "have-not" or low-re- 
sourced departments to make use of large numbers of adjuncts or off- 
track faculty as cheap labor to produce SCH and argue that high use of 
adjunct faculty penalized departments by creating a heavier work load 
for-full time faculty who have correspondingly increased supervisory 
roles and committee assignments, reducing their ability to engage in 
other, more highly rewarded activities, such as research and grant and 
contract writing. Similarly, critical/political theories would expect high 
student to faculty ratios (STUFACFT) to result in decreased institutional 
resource allocations, because faculty in departments with high student to 
faculty ratios would not have time to engage in graduate education, re- 
search, and grant and contract activity. 
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Other Independent Variables 


Closeness to market. Because rational/political theorists are begin- 
ning to incorporate elements of human capital and labor market theory 
into their explanations of resource allocation to departments, we wanted 
to include variables that measured departments’ closeness to the market. 
Human capital theorists take the position that the greater the market de- 
mand for particular types of expertise embodied in graduates, the higher 
their market value (Thurow, 1995). Therefore, the higher the salary for 
graduates, the greater the market demands for them, the higher the 
salary for the faculty who teach them, and the greater the resource allo- 
cation to the departments who teach them. Unpacked, the logic of this 
sequence of argument is as follows. Greater market demand for particu- 
lar types of expertise drives up salaries in these fields. Graduates of such 
fields—for example, graduates in advanced computing—are offered 
many jobs at high starting salaries. To compete for candidates with these 
skills, universities must offer high salaries, especially for entry level po- 
sitions. Given that salaries constitute the greatest share of departmental 
resources, departments that have to compete for faculty in fields with 
high external market demand need more resources. 

Academic labor market theories offer* a somewhat different approach 
to market demand for expertise. Because they see demand for expertise as 
mediated by organizations, labor market theorists try to explain how orga- 
nizational preferences order and shape supply and demand in 
specific markets (Spaeth, 1979; Stolzenberg, 1975; Tolbert, Patrick, & 
Beck, 1980). Their focus on market segmentation offers a challenge to 
human capital and rational/political theories. However, research on labor 
markets for academics looks neither at departments nor the concrete per- 
sons who work in departments, but instead focuses on allocation of faculty 
among various sectors (research universities, comprehensive universities, 
four-year colleges, community colleges), type of control (private versus 
public), and strata (elite versus non-elite) (Breneman & Youn, 1988; Tol- 
bert, 1986; Youn, 1989). Nor does academic labor market theory examine 
empirically competition between universities and corporations for faculty 
who possess high-demand expertise, the crux of the rational/political and 
human capital arguments for differential salaries and, by extension, differ- 
ential institutional resource allocation to departments. 

Although feminist theorists concerned with academic labor deal with 
the same problems as labor market theorists, their work on faculty rarely 
intersects. Feminists, who are committed to understanding the salience 
of ascribed characteristics such as gender and ethnicity, include these 
variables in their approach to academic labor markets (Bellas, 1994, 
1997; 'Tolbert, 1986), while academic labor market theorists generally 
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do not (Youn, 1989).5 Generally, feminist theorists found, all else equal, 
that “faculty in fields where women concentrate are paid less than com- 
parable faculty in fields with comparable labor market conditions but 
with few women employees, . . . indicating discipline level discrimina- 
tion” (Bellas, 1994, p. 816; see also Bellas, 1997). However, the Bellas 
studies, by far the most comprehensive to date, did not look at labor 
market segmentation, specifically at markets for research university fac- 
ulty, nor did they look at institutional allocation to departments, which 
included more than salaries, nor at what we call “closeness to the mar- 
ket,” which we take to be departments’ position relative to the dynamic, 
high technology, private sector of the market, position relative to which 
usually predicts the highest salaries (Brint, 1994). 

Although we were unable to look at competition among universities 
for research faculty because we studied only a single institution, we did 
develop variables for closeness to the market. Because we could locate 
no direct measures of closeness to the market, we used three proxy mea- 
sures. The first was the average salary of baccalaureate recipients in 
their first jobs by department, which we refer to as student exit salary. 
We reasoned that high salaries would indicate high market demand. We 
could not find institutional data on exit salary, so we turned to the Col- 
lege Placement Council’s national, annual salary summary of initial 
salary offers by curriculum area. We converted curriculum area to de- 
partments and used this information to calculate the average exit salaries 
of undergraduates by department (GRADSAL). The second proxy mea- 
sure was initial salary of assistant professors (SALASST). In most stud- 
ies of faculty compensation, seniority and stints in administration are the 
variables that most strongly predict high professorial salaries (Konrad & 
Pfeffer, 1990). These variables are internal to the institution and do not 
reflect free market competition. Assistant professor salaries are most 
likely to capture the value of professors on the open market because new 
PhDs have the option of taking a faculty or private sector position. We 
collected assistant professor salary data and computed average salaries 
for assistant professors by department. As a third measure we again used 
the number of grant and contract dollars generated by the various de- 
partments (GRANTS). We thought successful competition for grants 
and contracts measured the proximity of departments to federal research 
markets, which, in turn, might signal market competitiveness of depart- 
ments in relation to research intensive corporations. 

Many of the variables—grants, closeness to the market, student 
credit hours—are used to measure multiple constructs and figure in 
both rational/political and critical/political theories. For example, ratio- 
nal/political theorists argue that grants are measures of economic via- 
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bility, scholarly productivity, and quality. They are an economic mea- 
sure in that they bring external resources to the department, a produc- 
tivity measure in that they indicate scholarly output, and a quality mea- 
sure in that they are competitive and refereed. Critical/political 
theorists do not necessarily disagree with the rational/political theo- 
rists’ line of argument, but would offer a different interpretation. They 
view grants as measures of economic productivity and quality but also 
see them as indicators of departmental closeness to federal research 
markets, proximity to which provides departments greater power in ne- 
gotiating for internal resource allocations. Critical/political theorists 
also make the case that grants are only one of an array of quality mea- 
sures and perhaps not the one that should be most heavily weighted, 
particularly if institutions are concerned with teaching and the produc- 
tion of undergraduate student credit hours or degrees. Because these 
variables are polyvalent, they acquire meaning only in the context of 
other variables deployed in complex arguments, which we hope to 
make in our subsequent discussion. 

The data were gathered in Academic Year 1992—93. At that time, state 
allocations to the research university under study mirrored broad national 
trends, which were characterized by cut-backs at the state level (El 
Khawas, 1992; Gumport, 1993). We specified a multiple regression 
model to test the relationships implicit in the aforementioned theoretical 
perspectives; state allocation per department was the dependent measure. 
Because many of the measures used in the model exhibited relatively high 
intercorrelations (see appendix A) and the population being analyzed is 
relatively small (N = 70), special attention was paid to potentially prob- 
lematic collinearity among the variables and to outliers that might be un- 
duly influencing the parameters we report here. Parameter tolerances 
were assessed using a variance inflation factor (VIF) test derived from 
auxiliary regressions, condition indices were calculated, and the parame- 
ter variance was decomposed across each index. These tests indicated that 
collinearity was not a serious problem and that the data matrix was ade- 
quately conditioned for the analysis.Ó A residual analysis from the final 
model revealed four cases with absolute standardized residuals ranging 
from 2.23 to 2.79. Further analysis of these cases led us to conclude that 
they were not a threat to the estimates yielded by our final model. 


Results 


Our results are presented in four tables. Table 1 presents descriptive | 
statistics on 14 key variables. Table 2 presents the OLS regression re- 
sults from our final model. Table 3 displays key.characteristics of the 
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TABLE 2 
OLS Slopes of Rational & Critical Variables on Allocation of State Dollars 

Unstandardized Standard Standardized VIF 
Variable Slope Error Slope Score 
HICNTQAL 628490 199266 0.20 1.29 
GRADDEG 17469 4309 0.36 2.58 
UGRADDEG 1368 1161 0.10 2.20 
TOTALSCH 82 20 0.38 2.86 
PCTUDSCH —9646 4261 -0.19 2.35 
PCTGRSCH —20836 5870 —0.36 3.44 
GRANTS 222 51 0.32 1.77 
PCTFFAC —1872 2909 —0.04 1.30 
PCTMFAC —5241 5457 —0.06 1.19 
FTERATIO -257922 154501 -0.10 1.29 
STUFACFT -43110 10587 -0.33 2.16 
SALASST 42351 11661 0.29 2.13 
GRADSAL —29870 14730 —0.15 1.89 
Intercept 1481990 550348 
Adjusted К? 0.789 





campus’s 9 high quality-high centrality departments, while Table 4 pre- 
sents key characteristics of the bottom and top 5 departments (non-high 
quality-non-high centrality), sorted by state dollar allocations. 


Discussion 


The OLS regression results in Table 2 do not fully support either the 
rational/political model or the critical/political model. Instead, they sug- 
gest that a rational/political interpretation works for some institutional 
missions and a critical/political model for others. When market variables 
are introduced, both interpretations become more complex. 

Generally, the positive slopes reported in Table 2 support the rational/ 
political model. The relatively small standard errors associated with most 
of these slopes suggest, except in the case of undergraduate degrees, that 
there is not a great deal of variance among departments on these vari- 
ables. On average, for every $1000 in grants a department brings in, a de- 
partment receives an extra $222 in state dollars, all else equal. Given that 
approximately one-third of the annual operating budgets of the top pub- 
lic research universities are comprised of federal grants and contracts, 
these are substantial multipliers of departmental resources. The grants 
variable is rational/political in that the institution provides resource allo- 
cations to units that bring in external funds and, because most grants are 
competitive and peer reviewed, rewards research quality as well. High 
centrality-high quality’ units enjoyed substantial rewards relative to 
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other units. On average, those departments viewed by the faculty as cen- 
tral to the university mission and as being of high quality received an 
extra $628,490, all else equal. Although this is the largest effect we have, 
the reward for quality as a lump sum, unmultiplied, so it is in most cases 
a smaller allocation than those for grants, graduate student credit hours, 
and the like. The high centrality-high quality variable fits well with the 
rational/political model in that the departments seen as most important to 
the university’s mission and the departments highest in quality receive 
greater state resource allocations than others. The small proportion of de- 
partments meeting the high quality-high centrality criteria (13% or 9 de- 
partments) clearly enjoy substantial financial benefits. 

Workflow, at least in terms of SCH and degrees granted, to some ex- 
tent supports a rational/political model. Net of other variables in the 
final model, departments receive $82 for every SCH generated, which, 
given the approximately 35,000 students at the institution in question, is 
a substantial multiplier. A premium is placed on lower division SCH, 
however. The $82 per SCH return is adjusted downward $9,646 for each 
1% increase in upper-division SCH. Although the concentration of state 
dollars at the lower division runs counter to the rational/political con- 
ception of educational costs increasing as subject matter complexity in- 
creases as students move from the freshman year though graduate 
school, a rational/political case could certainly be made for allocating 
more institutional resources to departments with large numbers of lower 
division students. Such a rational/political interpretation would probably 
stress that: (1) lower-division students are least likely to persist, so con- 
centrating resources on departments that teach them would serve the re- 
tention function, ultimately increasing graduation rates; (2) lower-divi- 
sion students take the most service courses, and the departments that 
provide these need the resources to do the job. Moreover, such a reward 
structure could also be seen as an incentive to streamline student course- 
taking within the department (i.e., for undergraduate majors and gradu- 
ate students) while creating multiple lower-division course-taking op- 
portunities for students from outside the department. 

However, conferring institutional resources on departments that teach 
large numbers of undergraduate students does not seem to translate in a 
straightforward way to undergraduate degree completion. On average, 
departments receive $1,368 for every undergraduate degree completed, a 
relatively modest amount compared to resources for lower division SCH. 

The institutional resource allocation pattern is focused more on lower- 
division SCH than on undergraduate degree completion. This suggests, al- 
though does not explain, systemic productivity problems if undergraduate 
degree completion is the paramount institutional mission. This resource 
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allocation pattern does not fit perfectly either the rational/political model 
or the critical/political model, because neither model specifies what is ex- 
pected to occur at the lower and upper divisions, but it is perhaps closer to 
the critical/political in that process (course-taking) is rewarded rather than 
product (degree completion). Emphasis on course taking benefits faculty 
and institution by generating SCH, rather than benefitting students or their 
parents, who would presumably value undergraduate degree completion 
most highly. However, this view is somewhat tempered by the earlier ob- 
servation concerning incentives for efficiencies in upper-division SCH 
production that are undoubtedly linked to degree production. 

Graduate school involves departmental allocation processes that are 
quite different than those of undergraduate school. Departments generat- 
ing larger proportions of their SCH at the graduate level find they expe- 
rience an offset of $20,836 per 1% increase in graduate SCH. The 
penalty to graduate SCH is, of course, relative to lower division SCH 
and due in large part to the nature of graduate education. Unlike under- 
graduate SCH, especially at the lower division, most graduate SCH are 
within the department or program in which the graduate student has ma- 
triculated. Nor is there a large SCH multiplier at the graduate level. The 
penalty to graduate SCH is partially offset by the return to graduate de- 
grees, which is approximately 12 times greater than the return to under- 
graduate degrees. Graduate education is product centered, emphasizing 
completed degrees and the winning of federal grants and contracts. Un- 
dergraduate education, as we noted previously, is process-oriented: SCH 
is accumulated without degrees and grants. 

There is a marked contrast between the resources allocated for com- 
pletion of undergraduate and graduate degrees. While for every under- 
graduate degree granted a department receives $1,368, on average, de- 
partments receive $17,469 for every graduate degree they award. The 
rational/political model would expect the difference between undergrad- 
uate and graduate degrees because graduate education is more expensive 
due to greater subject matter complexity and greater student perfor- 
mance demands, which call for closer supervision of graduate students, 
all of which demands lower student to faculty ratios, which, of course, 
greatly increase costs. However, the rational/political model might not 
expect the very high dollar difference between graduate and undergrad- 
uate education that we found in Table 2. The differences in resource al- 
location to graduate and undergraduate degrees suggests that large pub- 
lic research universities have multiple and perhaps conflicting missions. 

Like the rational/political model, the critical/political model predicts a 
difference between undergraduate and graduate degrees, but it would 
offer an alternative explanation. Rather than seeing graduate education 
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as more expensive and the substantial dollar amount given for graduate 
students as functional, the critical/political model would see the high 
state dollar allocations of our model as excessive, unduly benefitting 
graduate students at the expense of undergraduates. The very large dollar 
difference between undergraduate and graduate degree completion may 
fit better with a critical/political than a rational/political interpretation. 

Average assistant professor salaries, which we took to be a variable 
representing closeness of department to external markets, were consis- 
tent with market models. On average, for every $1000 increase is assis- 
tant professor salary, a department received an extra $42,351. Depart- 
ments with high assistant professor salaries may be sufficiently 
resourced to put together more attractive packages to attract “hot” young 
professors, packages which include computers, laboratories and equip- 
ment, research assistants, and research support. 

The negative slopes in Table 2 tell a somewhat different story, one that 
to some degree supports a critical/political model. We took the average 
salary of undergraduates on their first job after graduation, which we 
call student exit salary, as a variable indicating closeness of departments 
to external labor markets. Counterintuitive to market models, for every 
increase of $1000 to salary received by students on their first jobs, de- 
partments lost $29,870. When taken in conjunction with salary of assis- 
tant professor, another measure of closeness to external markets, institu- 
tions seem to be rewarding markets for faculty rather than markets for 
students. This suggests that institutions do not have a single market but 
multiple, and perhaps competing markets. 

The variables associated with the critical/political model, percentage 
of female and minority faculty, confirm the expectation that departments 
with large numbers of women and large numbers of minorities receive 
less resources than other departments. This observation must be quali- 
fied by the large standard errors associated with these slopes which sug- 
gests that across departments there exists substantial variance in this as- 
sociation. For every increase in percentage of faculty who are female, 
departments lose $1,872. For every increase in the percentage of faculty 
who are racial minorities, departments lose $5,241. As noted above, 
there is great variation among departments on this measure. 

The FTE ratio is the ratio of faculty headcount to the lines held by a 
department. This compares number of total faculty to the number of 
lines a department has, letting us see how the departments are rewarded 
when they use other than full-time, tenure-track faculty. For every line 
not held by a full-time, tenure-track faculty, departments lose $257,922. 
This finding suggests that departments that make heavy use of adjunct, 
part-time or off-track faculty or that are interdisciplinary, drawing 
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heavily on faculty from other departments, are penalized in terms of 
state resource allocations. 

The rational/political model does not specify use of nontrack faculty. 
The critical/political model sees the use of nontrack faculty as undercut- 
ting organizational stability, increasing the work load of track faculty, 
and generally substituting cheap labor for (appropriately) high salaried 
professional work. Contrarily, market theorists would interpret nontrack 
faculty, adjuncts and part-timers as a way of containing the costs and 
(appropriately) lowering resources to departments because the largest 
fixed cost within universities are faculty salaries. 

The student FTE to faculty line ratio tells us that for every additional 
student per faculty line a department has, the department loses $43,110. 
In other words, the larger the faculty’s student load, the fewer resources 
a department receives. As with the FTE faculty to line ratio, critical and 
market theorists would expect high faculty teaching loads to be unre- 
warded: these departments contain labor costs by hiring relatively few 
faculty relative to their student numbers and make heavy use of inexpen- 
sive adjunct faculty. However, critical/political theorists would condemn 
these practices as exploiting both faculty and students. Labor market 
theorists would see high student to faculty ratios as economies of scale. 
Conversely, rational/political models would expect departments with 
large student loads to receive more resources to facilitate workflow, an 
expectation our data do not confirm. 

Overall, Table 2 suggests that there are at least two patterns for 
departmental resource allocation. One pattern generally ‘fits the 
rational/political model in that departments that generate external funds, 
are central to SCH workflow, are high centrality-high quality, and confer 
a substantial number of graduate degrees receive high allocations of state 
dollars. The anomalies are concentration of resources at the lower divi- 
sion level and relatively low rewards for undergraduate degree comple- 
tion, net of all other factors in the model. The other pattern is closer to the 
critical/political model, in which departments that have high percentages 
of female or minority faculty, use large numbers of off-track faculty, and 
have high student to faculty ratios receive lower state dollar allocations. 
However, there are a number of findings—such as loss of resources for 
upper-division student credit hours—that fit neither model and can be in- 
terpreted variously, depending on their relation to other variables. 

Tables 3 and 4 allow us to see how the regression results in Table 2 
play out in specific departments. Table 3 describes the 9 high quality- 
high centrality departments (recall that these departments enjoyed an av- 
erage allocation premium of $624,490). Table 4 considers only those de- 
partments that failed to meet the campuses high quality-high centrality 
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criteria and describes the 5 departments that receive the fewest state dol- 
lar allocations as well as the 5 departments that receive the most, allow- 
ing us to see the extremes. 

Because Tables 3 and 4 are descriptive rather than analytic, we can 
use them only for illustrative purposes. We comment briefly on two de- 
partmental “Fat Cats” and then look at two departmental “Cash Cows” 
that are relatively unrewarded for their undergraduate labor. 

The first of our Fat Cats is Astronomy, the last department 
($4,313,180 in state dollars) in Table 3. Astronomy illustrates the (male) 
rational political model that rewards use of full time faculty, relatively 
large numbers of graduate students and high grant and contract dollars. 
Although the department teaches few upper division students and pro- 
duces few undergraduate degrees, it nonetheless contributes to under- 
graduate education, producing large numbers of lower division student 
credit hours by teaching large service courses taken by students in the 
first few years. Indeed, this department may have a strategy of leverag- 
ing state dollars through large, nonfaculty intensive undergraduate 
. courses while simultaneously leveraging federal grant and contract dol- 
lars through faculty intensive research and graduate education. 

Our second Fat Cat is Chemistry, ($3,234,861 in state resource alloca- 
tions), which appears fifth among the top 5 departments. Much like As- 
tronomy, Chemistry capitalizes on the rational political model that re- 
wards the use of full-time faculty, relatively large numbers of graduate 
students, and high grant and contract dollars. Chemistry generates a rel- 
atively large number of SCH with the vast majority (84%) at the lower 
division level. A notable difference between Chemistry and Astronomy 
is the former's low student to faculty ratio—something we would expect 
to see from a laboratory intensive department. While obviously larger 
than Astronomy, Chemistry generates about 1/3 less extramural grant 
and.contract dollars. This amount is, however, still quite large and may 
also be used as leverage for state dollars for the department. It is quite 
clear from the large proportion of graduate degrees awarded and the sig- 
nificant extramural funding received that, despite the large proportion of 
lower division SCH produced, the Chemistry department prizes research 
and graduate programs. 

Our first Cash Cow is Psychology ($2,725,326 in state allocations), 
the sixth department in Table 3. Psychology is in many ways a model, 
hard working but relatively underresourced department. From our model 
in Table 2 it is clear how Psychology's emphasis on undergraduate 
degrees (which also entails a commitment to less well rewarded upper 
division SCH) is a less lucrative enterprise than the graduate degree and 
lower-division SCH emphasis of the "Fat Cats" considered above. 
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Psychology also loses money for its relatively high percentage of female 
faculty. And of course, it loses due to its high student to faculty ratio. Its 
grants and contracts are at best a wash, considering its other liabilities. 
Yet, as we noted, Psychology produces more undergraduate degrees than 
any other displayed department. 

Our second Cash Cow is Journalism ($558,058), the fifth of the bottom 
5 departments. Journalism is very much like Psychology, except that is has 
fewer grants, and makes much greater use of adjunct faculty. Like Psy- 
chology, Journalism loses money for its relatively high percentage of fe- 
male faculty and also for its relatively high percentage of minority faculty. 

Our Fat Cats and Cash Cows suggest that some departments are better 
able than others to develop strategies for accruing resources. (Male) Fat 
Cat departments close to federal research markets (Astronomy, Chem- 
istry) appear to be able to use grant funds to leverage state funds for 
more institutional resources. These departments serve lower division un- 
dergraduate students in service courses, for which they also receive rela- 
tively large amounts of institutional resources. Apparently these depart- 
ments use their institutional resources to build their graduate programs, 
for which they then receive a premium for degrees completed. (Female) 
Cash Cows show that departments that award more undergraduate than 
graduate degrees (Psychology, Journalism), are far from federal grant 
and contract markets, and have high percentages of upper-division SCH 
are not as able to accrue institutional resources. Departments powerfully 
mediate individual academics’ chances to receive institutional resources. 


Conclusion 


Looking at departments rather than at individuals or broad fields of 
study lets us see more clearly how state resources are associated with a 
range of variables used to explain institutional resource allocation. Look- 
ing at state resources rather than all resources was important because we 
were able to separate funds earmarked for research from moneys that tra- 
ditionally have funded the core instructional mission (Gladieux, Haupt- 
man, & Knapp, 1994). Departments were an appropriate unit of analysis 
because they are the organizational unit where the work of teaching, re- 
search and service are done, and they capture the way knowledge is orga- 
nized.’ We showed that departments powerfully mediate individuals’ abil- 
ity to accrue institutional resources. Funding for departments 
characterized by (male), full-time faculty, graduate degrees, grants, and 
contracts tend to be more highly resourced than departments characterized 
by (female) faculty, high (female) adjunct use, undergraduate SCH, partic- 
ularly at the upper division level, and undergraduate degree granting. 
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None of the current models of resource allocation to departments—ra- 
tional/political, critical/political, and market— fully explains resource al- 
location patterns. These models rely on underlying concepts of mission 
and market that may no longer be appropriate. Our conception of mission, 
first formulated in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, is rigid, unex- 
amined, simplistic, and probably unsuited to the large, complex, bureau- 
cratic organizations public research universities have become. Then, mis- 
sion was conceived of as teaching, research, and service, the proportion of 
graduate to undergraduate students was very small, and most faculty were 
teachers who lacked PhDs and seldom engaged in research. Now, the 
numbers of graduate students have increased, most faculty have PhDs, and 
the time faculty devote to research has increased. (We never had measures 
for service, which also points to problems in our resource allocation mod- 
els: how can we allocate rationally without performance measures?) Our 
study points to differentiation and conflict between undergraduate and 
graduate missions and points to why public research universities may have 
systemic productivity problems in undergraduate degree production. 

Colleges and universities often try to clarify missions by focusing on 
markets. But markets are, like missions, multiple, complex and some- 
times conflicting. As our study points out, the market(s) for newly de- 
greed students may be very different from the market(s) for faculty, even 
when those faculty are assistant professors and are themselves relatively 
newly degreed. Instead, there are district and separate markets for fac- 
ulty and for undergraduate students with newly completed degrees. 
Sometimes the markets for faculty are shaped by departmental proxim- 
ity to federal research markets. There is not a linear market logic that 
dictates how state dollars are allocated to departments, so we cannot rely 
exclusively on market models. 

We need to rethink our models of resource allocation as well as our 
ideas about mission and market. To do this, we will have to refine the 
categories we now use: for example, rather than teaching, we need to 
reconceptualize around lower-division teaching, upper-division teach- 
ing, and graduate education. We need to think about how teaching re- 
‘lates to degree completion and how that should be rewarded. Degree 
completion probably needs further refinement. For example, we did not 
distinguish between Master’s degrees and PhDs, even though we suspect 
Master’s degrees may be the Cash Cows of graduate education. When 
we think about research, we have to factor in how close departments are 
to federal research markets—in other words, are there substantial fed- 
eral programs that can support research in the field—and if not, we have 
to decide whether to compensate such departments rather than penalize 
them. We have to conceptualize and operationalize service, something 
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Notes 


1Тһе one exception to this was the Women’s Studies Department, which was ex- 
cluded because it was in its first year as a department and had only one faculty FTE al- 
located to it. We chose not to include departments within the medical school for several 
reasons. First, many public Research I universities, the category of institution we are ex- 
amining, do not have medical schools. Second, medical schools have a disproportionate 
share of grant and contract dollars, given the great increases in funding by the National 
Institutes of Health in recent years, and we thought this would distort the effects of 
grants and contracts. Third, medical schools have an anomalous faculty-student ratio, 
often as low as one to one, which would again distort effects for the sample as a whole. 
Departments within the law school were also excluded, for no undergraduates are taught 
within this college. 

"These scholars generally draw on that body of theory that focuses on race, class, and 
gender but often do not attend to day-to-day organizational politics, nor do they often 
employ quantitative data. For the political and quantitative dimension of the critical/po- 
litical model, we draw heavily on feminist theorists who deal with issues of women and 
work, usually through quantitative data. (See Bellas, 1994, 1997; Bellas & Reskin, 1994; 
England, 1992; Pfeffer & Davis-Blake, 1987; Reskin, 1988; Reskin & Roos, 1990; Tol- 
bert, 1986.) 

3Our measure of state allocation per department is extremely conservative. We excluded 
overhead from federal grants and contracts from state dollars because the source was fed- 
eral, not state. A substantial portion of the federal overheads, of course, accrue to the de- 
partments that win the grants and contracts, greatly increasing their departmental resources. 
The university central administration retains a portion of the overhead derived from each 
federal grant and spends the monies without restriction. The central administration’s share 
of overheads may be reinvested in the very same departments or like departments that ini- 
tially generated the grants, further concentrating resources on these departments. 

“Academic labor market theories attempt to bring together human capital theories 
from economics and status attainment theories from sociology, but as Breneman(1988) 
points out, the two are as yet uneasily married, and neither inspects the linkages between 
academic labor markets and markets for scientists and professionals in the wider society 
(Breneman & Youn, 1988). 

*In the Breneman and Youn (1988) volume, the most recent and comprehensive treat- 
ment of academic labor markets, gender is examined in only one article other than the 
single piece that addresses gender specifically. The Barbezat article, in that volume, fo- 
cuses on and finds salary discrimination, as do all studies of salary differences between 
men and women in academe, but is cautiously optimistic about the reduction of discrim- 
ination over time (1968—1977), an interpretation not supported by more recent data (Bel- 
las & Reskin, 1994). As Barbezat herself notes, her models examined only differences in 
relation of rewards to faculty characteristics, and as specified, cannot include gender dif- 
ferences in publication rates, nor institutional and departmental affiliations, all of which 
mediate the relation between faculty characteristics and rewards. Barbezat uses econo- 
metric models derived from the Oaxaca decompositions, which place a different set of 
constraints on the data than do the regression equations used by feminist researchers 
such as England (1992), Bellas (1994, 1997), and others. The implications of the differ- 
ences between these approaches deserve further exploration. 

бАП VIF scores were below 5, and no condition index exceeded 30. These thresholds 
are shown to be viable in Belsey, Kuh, and Welsch (1980). 

7Because quality and centrality were highly collinear in our preliminary models we 
combined these two variables in our final analysis. 

*The role of centers and institutes in relation to departmental workload remains un- 
clear. The few studies that separate centers and institutes from departments suggest they 
are much more closely associated with research than with teaching (Brooks, 1996). 
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The Ties That Bind 


Presidential Involvement with the Development of 
NCAA Division I Initial Eligibility Legislation 


Introduction 


A college which is interested in producing professional athletes is not an ed- 
ucational institution. (Robert Hutchins, president, University of Chicago 
[Lawson & Ingham, 1980, p. 56]) 


But America is different. Its universities are unique in their efforts to please 
many constituencies—prospective students, donors, legislators, the general 
public. The growth of intercollegiate sports aptly illustrates the strengths and 
weaknesses of a constituency-oriented system of higher education. With en- 
thusiastic support from students, alumni, and even government officials, our 
colleges have developed athletic programs that have brought great satisfac- 
tion to thousands of athletes and millions of spectators. Few aspects of col- 
lege life have done so much to win the favor of the public, build the loyalties 
of alumni, and engender lasting memories in the minds of student-athletes. 
(Derek Bok, president, Harvard University [Bok, 1985a, p. 124]) 


College (sport) is what it is because the American public wants it so bad... . 
Now why the public wants it so much is a question for the public. Right? 
(“Temple Drake” [pseudonym], college sport insider [Morris, 1992, p. 93]) 


These statements identify an elemental conflict be- 
tween academics and athletics that exists in American higher education; 
that is, the belief that the simultaneous institutional pursuits of rigorous 
academics and "big time" intercollegiate athletic programs are difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile. Many critics of American higher educa- 
tion note that our institutions are beset with contradictory and unrelated 
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activities both academic and nonacademic in nature. The transformation 
of American higher education over the last century has led to criticism 
of academic activities—such as research funded by for-profit corpora- 
tions—that often contribute little to students who fund the institution, 
and an unchecked academic balkanization on campuses has created a 
separation between undergraduate and graduate studies, arts and sci- 
ences, and liberal and professional learning that has meant confusion 
about the specific missions of specific institutions. Combine this with a 
current push for distance learning fueled by technological advances and 
the need to reach more diverse populations of students to maintain insti- 
tutional and programmatic viability, and critics cite that it has become 
nearly impossible to define precisely what is meant by higher education. 

This debate is made more complex when nonacademic components 
are also assessed in terms of their congruence with the mission of higher 
education. The adoption of the Cambridge/Oxford residential college 
model led to the encorporation of many nonacademic components 
within the traditional American higher education system, including in- 
tercollegiate athletics. This in part has led to the development of what 
Bok called the “constituency-oriented system of higher education,” 
where schools use athletics and other nonacademic activities to foster a 
sense of community with students, alumni, and the general public. 
While the constituency-based system contains numerous potentially 
contradictory elements worthy of exploration, it is intercollegiate athlet- 
ics that is often cited as a particularly aberrant aspect of American 
higher education, particularly at Division I National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) institutions. The inevitable response of critics of 
the constituent system to this charge is, what do such activities have to 
do with the mission of higher education? The simultaneous pursuits of 
athletic success, related profits, and institutional academic integrity, say 
these critics, cannot be reconciled. To them, this is the glaring weakness 
in the constituent system. Supporters argue the strengths of the system, 
that the popular appeal of nonacademic activities are a vital complement 
to academic components and in keeping with the founding ethos of 
American higher education. А 

Efforts to wed the athletic and the academic attempt to deflect this 
criticism of the wedding of the athletic and the commercial that is inher- 
ent in the constituent system. According to Helman (1989), this ideal no- 
tion of intercollegiate athletics and the student-athlete is legitimized 
through eligibility rules, which provide “standards that tether commer- 
cial athletics to the educational purposes of higher education” (p. 237). 
If Division I programs are to meet the standards set by the NCAA that 
demand this tethering (see below), then the programs must be main- 
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tained and legitimized through such eligibility rules. The question that 
arises from this charge is to whom within the academy this responsibil- 
ity of tethering will ultimately fall. It is in the realm of academic tether- 
ing that school presidents, the individuals who are seen to have ultimate 
control over all components of the campus, have moved to the fore. 

` When first student-athletes and then faculty oversight groups proved un- 
able to deal effectively with the problems associated with intercollegiate 
athletics and the demands of constituents, many school presidents saw it 
as their role as institutional CEOs, those managers who serve as the pub- 
lic face of the institution and the ultimate internal decision maker, to ad- 
dress these issues. Over time, certain groups of presidents have come to 
lead the associated public debate and NCAA organizational push for as- 
sociation-wide initial eligibility standards. Many other major concerns 
regarding Division J athletics—pay for play, controlling agent tamper- 
ing, recruiting abuses by coaches, boosters and others, the recurring 
specter of gambling and point-shaving—have not elicited the same sort 
of demands for and responses of presidential leadership, because many 
presume that these are strictly “athletic” issues to be dealt with by pro- 
fessional athletic administrators. 

In an attempt to understand the roles of presidents in maintaining con- 
gruence within the constituency-based American higher education sys- 
tem, this article provides a detailed chronology of presidential efforts to 
deal with the conflicts related to the tethering of academic mission to 
athletic pursuits through the development of NCAA initial eligibility 
academic legislation. Such legislation impacts recruiting and admis- 
sions, the ultimate sport product on the field and the court, and the 
charge to tether commercial athletics to the educational purposes of 
higher education and to preserve the viability of the intercollegiate 
athletic enterprise. 

In response to criticisms that “big time” athletics has no place on 
campus and has no relation to institutional academic missions, the by- 
laws of the NCAA have been crafted to require that intercollegiate ath- 
letics be administered under an institution’s academic rubric. The 
NCAA publishes annually the purposes of the association under Article 
1 of its Constitution. The first stated purpose is, “To initiate, stimulate 
and improve intercollegiate athletics programs for student-athletes and 
to promote and develop educational leadership, physical fitness, athlet- 
ics excellence and athletics participation as a recreational pursuit” 
(1999—2000 NCAA Division I Operating Manual, p. 1). Also included 
as stated purposes are, "To encourage its members to adopt eligibility 
rules to comply with satisfactory standards of scholarship, sportsman- 
ship and amateurism,” and “To legislate, through bylaws or by resolu- 
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tions of a Convention, upon the subject of general concern to the mem- 
bers related to the administration” (p. 1). NCAA bylaws do not dictate 
whom schools may admit, as illustrated in Bylaw 2.5, “The Principle of 
Sound Academic Standards,” which reads: 


Intercollegiate athletic programs shall be maintained as a vital component of 
the educational program, and student-athletes shall be an integral part of the 
student body. The admission, academic standing and academic progress of 
the student-athletes shall be consistent with the policies and standards 
adopted by the institution for the student body in general (p. 4). 


An institution may admit any student, but the student may or may not be 
eligible to compete in intercollegiate athletics, depending on whether 
that student meets the initial academic eligibility criteria set by the 
NCAA membership. Division I schools must also recognize “the dual 
objective in its athletics program of serving both the university or col- 
lege community (participants, student body, faculty-staff, alumni) and 
the general public (community, area, state, nation)” (p. 339); a verifica- 
tion of Bok’s constituency-based assessment. 

To host an NCAA Division I athletic program, therefore, a school 
must provide winning teams comprised of athletes who are also stu- 
dents, for the entertainment of those associated with the school and its 
constituents—students, faculty, community members, alumni, fans—to 
develop prominence at the national level and to strive for financial suc- 
cess. Such focus has been effective in developing the quality of the in- 
tercollegiate sport product and has led to the unprecedented levels of 
support from constituents and fans, as evidenced by the significant pop- 
ular interest in such events as the NCAA Division I men’s basketball 
tournament and the regular and bowl seasons of Division I-A football. 
And to win, to achieve national prominence, to develop the constituent 
interest to then attain the desired degree of financial self-sufficiency 
also required under the Division I philosophy statement, schools need 
skilled and proficient players. The subsequent pressure then comes 
from the efforts to attract, admit, and retain players on the basis of 
the athletic skills first and foremost, and those who possess such skills 
may or may not have any interest or abilities pertaining to academic 
pursuits. 

Since the founding of the NCAA there have been thousands upon 
thousands of rule changes pertaining to the administration of intercolle- 
giate athletics. Most focus on setting policy relating to and curbing 
abuses and perceived unfair institutional advantages in recruiting, finan- 
cial aid, and issues amateurism. However, it is the idea of the student- 
athlete that is central to the entire intercollegiate athletic enterprise. The 
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many associated supporting constituents of intercollegiate athletics 
compare favorably the college “game product,” the contests as played by 
amateur student-athletes, to the professional game product, because to 
them college athletes play to represent their alma mater with pride, and 
play not for money but for the love of the game. However naive these be- 
liefs may seem to many, they do persist. Thus Division I schools, 
charged with maintaining winning and profitable programs within stated 
academic boundaries, are also charged with maintaining this ideal no- 
tion of the student-athlete, the athlete who is also a student (what Sper- 
ber refers to as the “classic ideal” [1998, p. 368]), to maintain the popu- 
lar and commercial appeal of its programs and to satisfy the demand 
inherent in the constituency. This, as author Willie Morris found when 
interviewing Temple Drake, is what the American public wants, and to 
maintain interest as prescribed in the constituency system and the 
NCAA bylaws, it is what must be provided. 


Presidential Involvement with Intercollegiate Athletics and the NCAA 


In the formative years of intercollegiate athletics, supporters extolled 
the virtue of athletics, especially football, in addressing the need to es- 
tablish the virility of American males in an increasingly industrialized 
and mechanized society. Playing football, said MIT president Francis A. 
Walker, “demanded ‘courage, coolness, steadiness of nerve, quickness 
of apprehension, resourcefulness, self-knowledge, self-reliance’ and de- 
veloped ‘something akin to patriotism and public spirit’” (quoted in 
Telander, 1989, p. 32). This sort of advocacy portrayed intercollegiate 
athletics as a viable educational adjunct to academic classroom activities 
and a meaningful component of the constituency-oriented system. 

However, as Rudolph noted, intercollegiate athletics quickly evolved 
to a system where during the early years of intercollegiate football, 
“Once the sport had been accepted, the games had to be won” (1990, 
p. 381). This emphasis was fueled by the interests of constituents— 
alumni and students—as Michigan president James G. Angell found 
when he and the Michigan faculty supported rules that would rein in the 
recruiting tactics by Wolverines football coach Fielding Yost. Heeding 
the protests of these constituents, with little concern for congruence be- 
tween athletics and academic mission, the university’s board of regents 
took control of the athletic program and subverted the control of Angell 
(Sack & Staurowsky, 1998). These actions signaled the clear establish- 
ment of the power of the constituents in the constituency system, and 
would be repeated throughout the century. 

Some presidents were more successful in dealing with the problems 
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of intercollegiate athletics. In 1905, when coaches and athletic adminis- 
trators proved unable or unwilling to stem the spate of severe injuries 
and deaths in football, in part due to the interests of constituent groups 
and fans and of those coaches —such as Yale’s Walter Camp—whose 
teams flourished under the old flying wedge systems, presidential in- 
volvement, as led by New York University's Henry McCracken, was in- 
tegral in establishing the NCAA as a body for intercollegiate athletic re- 
form (Yaeger, 1991). Columbia President Nicholas Butler stated that 
such efforts were “һе first step іп a general overhauling of the whole 
athletic situation in American colleges" (Smith, 1988). 

With some exceptions, presidents demonstrated a limited role in the 
formation of NCAA initial academic eligibility policy. In the last two 
decades, as the expectation for harmony and congruence between athlet- 
ics and academics and the demands of the constituency system have 
grown in light of a heightened perception of perceived ills within the 
management of intercollegiate athletics, presidents have gradually as- 
sumed an increased leadership role in this policy area, and have exhib- 
ited this influence through the mechanisms of the NCAA. 


The NCAA and Initial Eligibility Legislation 


The NCAA has struggled throughout its history to determine the ap- 
propriate combination of academic achievement and athletic prowess to 
be required of Division I student-athletes. It was resolved at the 1918 
NCAA Convention “that in every college and university, the Department 
of Physical Training and Athletics should be recognized as a department 
of collegiate instruction, directly responsible to the college or university 
administration" (Falla, 1981, p. 55), and staff administrative committees 
with member school faculty and administrative personnel. Therefore, 
the expectation was put forth early on that schools are meant to control 
intercollegiate athletics, and athletics and student-athletes were meant to 
be integrated into the academic fabric of an institution. 

The NCAA slowly assumed the role of arbiter for initial eligibility 
academic requirements, over the reservations of many member institu- 
tions. The primary goal of such a system would be to assure that all in- 
stitutions would use the same minimum academic standards by which to 
assess prospective student-athletes in determining athletic eligibility 
and, in some cases, the appropriate financial aid award. Such an associ- 
ation-wide standard would serve to “level the playing field” for all 
schools, so that a student not admitted or eligible at school A would not 
later be deemed eligible at school B and suit up and compete for B 
against A. Former Harvard president Bok would refer to the need for 
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broadly applied regulations because “many institutions will find it very 
hard to maintain reasonable academic standards if their competitors 
refuse to do likewise” (Bok, 1985b, p. 208). No school or president, no 
matter how willing they were to tether academics and athletics, was 
willing to do so alone and risk athletic ruin. In addition, such rules run 
counter to trends in American higher education, “which is remarkable 
for its decentralized arrangement characterized by institutional auton- 
omy, voluntary association, and relatively little government regulation” 
(Thelin, 1994, p. 10), contributing to the overall sense of institutional in- 
congruence and contradiction in the constituency-based system. 


Major NCAA Academic Eligibility Actions 


Supporting Rudolph’s realization of the primacy of victory, Smith un- 
derscored the fact that to win games, “from an early period in American 
intercollegiate athletic history, there was pressure to bring in athletes 
with little regard for academic considerations” (1988, p. 175). Early 
conflicts developed over the participation of freshmen, graduate and 
nondegree “special” students, student residency requirements, and stu- 
dents transferring solely for athletic purposes. For roughly the first cen- 
tury of intercollegiate athletics, many colleges and universities main- 
tained a separate admissions standard for athletes without abiding by the 
school’s regular admissions policies. Thus, from the outset, the conflicts 
between academics and athletics were well established. 

To deal with this conflict, some schools began to exhibit greater con- 
trol over athletics, and took actions on their own to deal with academics, 
eventually usurping entirely formal control of athletic programs from 
students and alumni. The 1895 “Chicago Conference,” attended by fac- 
ulty representatives from the seven schools that later founded what 
would become the Big Ten Conference, was one such successful early 
effort to contro] and regulate the eligibility of student-athletes (Helman, 
1989), as was the 1898 “Brown Conference,” attended by constituents 
(students, faculty, and alumni) from nearly all schools of the present-day 
Ivy League, which in part sought to “weed out a student who has entered 
the university for athletic purposes only” (Smith, 1988, p. 140). Confer- 
ence organizations would continue to serve as the main arbiter 
for such rules for many subsequent years, with varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness. 

At the 1906 NCAA Convention, following the presidential impetus to 
form the organization, a policy concerning academic eligibility was 
adopted, citing, “No student shall represent a college or university in any 
intercollegiate game or contest who is not taking a full schedule of work 
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as prescribed in the catalogue of the institution” (Falla, 1981, p. 144). It 
was left to individual student-athletes to voluntarily report any possible 
infractions. Smith (1988) points out that the group was formed on “the 
principle of individual (institutional) autonomy,” and that “Home rule 
dominated the NCAA for the first half-century of its existence. The indi- 
vidual colleges agreed collectively to act individually” (p. 207). From 
these modest beginnings, the NCAA would eventually move toward 
stronger national initial eligibility legislation and enforcement proce- 
dures, but the process would take the better part of 50 years. With few 
exceptions, presidents would not assume a true leadership role within 
the association in this process until the 1980s. 


Early Methods of Determining Initial Eligibility 


By the early 1920s, most major conferences deemed freshmen ineligi- 
ble for varsity level intercollegiate contests. Many dismantled these lim- 
itations in response to the manpower shortages that accompanied World 
War II and the Korean War, but some conferences reestablished them 
soon thereafter. Even though freshmen were ineligible to participate in 
varsity competition at certain schools, they were still eligible to receive 
athletically related aid (Mott, 1995). The NCAA finally approved full 
freshmen eligibility in all sports in 1972 (Sack & Staurowsky, 1998). In 
1939 the NCAA established eligibility rules for National Collegiate 
championships. These rules were made more specific in 1946, stating 
that only those student-athletes admitted to their schools under the same 
admission standards as all other students would be eligible and that par- 
ticipants must be enrolled in a full course of study as defined by his 
school at the time of competition (Falla, 1981). Although these regula- 
tions were well-intentioned, their impact was questionable, as no en- 
forcement mechanisms existed. 

However, there were some attempts to institute reform on à broader 
and more meaningful scale at the institutional and conference level out- 
side the NCAA. Individual schools had taken action to address per- 
ceived ills in athletics in the decade of the 1920s, with varying degrees 
of effectiveness. Butler at Columbia, Ernest M. Hopkins at Dartmouth, 
and Ernest H. Wilkins of Oberlin all spoke out against the expansion of 
intercollegiate sport. Said Wilkins, "Intercollegiate football is at the pre- 
sent time an enormously powerful force in the life of the nation,” inter- 
fering “to an intolerable degree with the attainment of the purpose of the 
American college" (Betts, 1974, p. 347). Hopkins proposed a return to 
student coaches and participation limited to sophomores and juniors, 
while Butler advocated a new organization to replace the NCAA, an 
*Athletic League of Nations," where gate receipts would be abolished 
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(Betts, 1974, p. 348). In 1935 Southern Conference presidents, led by 
University of North Carolina president Frank Graham, recommended an 
end to remuneration for athletic ability and for all financial aid to be 
awarded by a faculty committee. Graham was to find little support for 
his plan, which though adopted in 1936, was abandoned in 1938. The 
regulations, said Graham, “cut too deeply into entrenched practice. . . . I 
am shocked to find that college presidents for this reason and that reason 
do not want to stand (in) back of Ше... regulations" (Sack & Stau- 
rowsky, 1998, p. 41). It was clear that the desires of constituents super- 
seded concerns about tethering academics and athletics. It was also clear 
that one school acting alone in a reform effort was, as Graham found, 
doomed to fail. 


The “Sanity Code” 


As Graham found, a plan with nationwide scope, which would lift the 
political burden associated with threats to the college game product 
away from specific administrators and campuses, was needed to recon- 
cile academics and athletics. The NCAA would gradually come to fill 
this role over the next four decades. The NCAA’s first step in this 
process would come in 1946. At a “conference of conferences” in 
Chicago attended by faculty members and school presidents, attendees 
crafted a set of governing principles to deal with an acceleration of un- 
savory recruiting practices and athlete subsidies that had followed the 
conclusion of World War II. These were then sent to the NCAA mem- 
bership for consideration (Helman, 1989). These principles came to be 
known as the “Sanity Code,” due to a “prevailing belief that adherence 
to such principles [was] necessary to restore sanity to the conduct of in- 
tercollegiate athletics" (Falla, 1981, pp. 132-133). Sperber (1998) indi- 
cates this effort was an attempt by these established conferences to stem 
the new tide of competition for athletes and that the “Sanity Code" title 
was a revised epithet after the initial title, the “Purity Code,” was de- 
rided as sanctimonious by scornful members of the press. However, the 
only penalty the NCAA could impose against those schools that failed to 
comply was expulsion from the association (Fleisher, Goff, & Tollison, 
1992). 

Many presidents also criticized the Code, due to concerns that the 
NCAA could only enforce the rule selectively, thereby leaving some 
schools at a competitive disadvantage as compared to others, and no 
president relished the idea of a losing program on his campus. In a 
speech after the convention, University of Notre Dame president John J. 
Cavanaugh criticized the reformers and the established conferences as 
"those who play with the question for public consumption, . . . true re- 
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form in athletics will not be accomplished by the mere publishing of 
noble, high-sounding codes which are often hypocritically evaded in ac- 
tual practice” (Sperber, 1998, p. 186). Several school presidents indi- 
cated that their school would refuse to comply. University of Virginia 
president Colgate Darden, Jr., said, “While we may agree with the spirit 
of the plan, it is the belief of our board that it cannot be properly en- 
forced” (“Purity Code Rejected,” 1948, p. 28). Although Virginia and six 
other schools (Boston College, Maryland, the Citadel, Villanova, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, and Virginia Tech) were cited for violations of 
the code and expelled by the Compliance Committee, they were retained 
when a vote of the full NCAA membership failed to secure the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority for expulsion (Lawrence, 1987). Villanova 
president Francis McGuire expressed no regret for his school’s alleged 
wrongdoings, but rather chose to criticize the Compliance Committee’s 
efforts: "Do you mean to tell me,” said McGuire, “that there are only 
seven schools in America which don’t live up to the NCAA code?” 
(Sack & Staurowsky, 1998, p. 46). These schools vowed continued non- 
compliance, which led to a battle over the merits of the code at the 1951 
Convention. Large schools and schools from the South lobbied success- 
fully, by a vote of 130 to 60, to eviscerate the code (Lawrence, 1987). 
This action meant that no academic criteria would be utilized in deter- 
mining student-athlete aid. In the case of the Sanity Code, many presi- 
dents demonstrated clearly that they were not immune to the pressure to 
attract skilled players to produce winning teams. In this instance, as in 
later cases, schools acted in a manner that was allowed them to assuage 
those pressures regarding constituent interests. 


1.600 Rule 


Following the demise of the Sanity Code, the establishment of formal 
athletic scholarships in the 1950s, as well as point-shaving scandals in 
college basketball and the test cheating by football players at West 
Point, renewed concerns about the tethering of athletics with institu- 
tional academic missions. Sack and Staurowsky (1998) point out that, 
“With an athletic scholarship system in place, it became absolutely im- 
perative for the NCAA to establish a minimum academic level for 
awarding scholarships. To not do so would have fueled public cynicism 
that already surrounded professionalized college sport" (p. 96), for con- 
stituents demanded both game product excellence and preservation of 
the ideal notion of intercollegiate athletics. In response, the American 
Council on Education (described in its mission statement as the “na- 
tion's coordinating higher education association, with 1,800 members 
including accredited colleges and universities and other education- 
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related organizations, . . . a forum for the discussion of major issues 
related to higher education," [Mission statement, 2000, p. 1]), commis- 
sioned a study of intercollegiate sport in October 1951, to make a rec- 
ommendations to its 979 member schools. During ACE hearings for the 
report, chaired by John Hannah of Michigan State, Harvard football 
coach (and president of the National Football Coaches Association) 
Lloyd Jordan responded with little concern for congruence between ath- 
letics and academics and a particular understanding of the constituent- 
based system, “We must recognize that colleges are in the entertainment 
business. The only question is, How far should we go? But if we do it at 
all, shouldn't we do it well?" (as cited in Thelin, 1994, p. 108). 

The final ACE report, presented in February 1952, called for more 
stringent eligibility rules, including admitting athletes based on the same 
standards as nonathletes, and a ban on postseason football bowl games. 
The nation's five higher education accrediting organizations, not the 
NCAA, would handle enforcement of these rules, with the loss of ac- 
creditation the penalty for failure to comply (Sperber, 1998). While 
Notre Dame's Cavanaugh and Yale president Whitney Griswold spoke 
out in favor of these reforms, Hannah, like colleagues Herman Lee 
Donovan at Kentucky and H. C. “Curly” Byrd at the University of Mary- 
land, had fully embraced the constituent approach, and he used athletics 
to curry favor with politicians and businessmen within Michigan to im- 
prove the stature of his school and sought to protect Michigan State's 
competitive prospects. Sperber notes that Hannah and NCAA president 
Hugh Willett sought to forestall such change and to maintain the NCAA’s 
control over intercollegiate athletics (Sperber, 1998). As a result, the 
ACE guidelines were coopted and watered down, and no meaningful aca- 
demic eligibility reforms would be forthcoming that decade. Conse- 
quently, the provision of institution-based athletically related aid became 
. entrenched, and that the NCAA would be the mechanism through which 
any initial academic eligibility rules would be established. 

The bulk of other NCAA legislation over the next decade dealt with 
recruiting and compensation issues, including several proposals to se- 
verely restrict the scope of recruiting activities. The Jack of significant 
presidential involvement with these issues bears out the role that presi- 
dents were expected to be less involved with these mostly "athletic" pol- 
icy issues. However, the Association revisited academic standards in 
1952, when an amendment to the association constitution required that 
all eligible student-athletes make normal progress toward a degree 
(Falla, 1981). But the critical task of determining normal progress was 
- left to the discretion of each individual institution. Throughout the 
decade, several conferences, including the Pacific Coast and Big Ten 
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took up the issue of admissions and academic eligibility standards. In 
1952 the PCC presidents proposed unsuccessfully that student-athletes 
maintain a “C” average, while the Big Eight and Southwest conferences 
maintained GPA satisfactory progress requirements (Helman, 1989). 
The conference mechanism was one in which individual presidents 
could have more direct influence in an area over which they as the ulti- 
mate academic administrators were more empowered, and continued to 
serve as the main organizational element through which significant aca- 
demic eligibility rules were established. However, in 1959 the NCAA 
did strengthen standards for championship competition, requiring that 
competing student-athletes be enrolled in a full course of study of по 
less than 12 semester ог quarter hours (Falla, 1981). 

At the 1962 Convention, the membership made the first serious at- 
tempt to impact student-athlete eligibility since the Sanity Code. Admis- 
sions was included with financial aid, eligibility, and recruiting as areas 
to be controlled under Association rules of conduct. Also that year, a 
study analyzed the academic records of 40,900 student-athletes at 80 
member institutions during the 1963-64 school year (1964-65 year- 
book, 1965). The findings of the study prompted the Long Range Plan- 
ning and Academic and Testing Requirements committees to propose in 
1964 and adopt in 1965 an expectancy table which established, as por- 
trayed by NCAA President Robert Ray of the University of Iowa, “an 
academic floor for NCAA competition” (“Minimum academic,” 1964, 
p. 4). According to committee member Laurence Woodruff, dean of stu- 
dents at the University of Kansas, the proposed expectancy table enabled 
colleges to “judge the probability that a student to whom we are granting 
an athletic scholarship will succeed academically in college” (Falla, 
1981, p. 146). 

At the 1965 Convention, the membership passed the association’s 
first-ever minimum academic standards for the awarding of athletically 
related financial aid. The “1.600 rule” required that member institutions 
could not offer athletically related financial aid to student-athletes who 
did not have a predicted grade-point average of 1.600 (based on a maxi- 
mum 4.000 scale) in the student-athletes’ sixth, seventh, or eighth se- 
mester in high school (1964—65 yearbook, 1965). Standardized test 
scores on either the SAT or the ACT were also utilized in determining el- 
igibility, which, according to longtime NCAA Executive Director Walter 
Byers, “provided an essential national comparative standard” (Byers, 
1995, p. 158). Student-athletes were also required to maintain a 1.600 
GPA while in college to remain eligible for athletically related aid. 

That some opposition to the rule was voiced is not surprising, as 
schools saw the rule as a threat to their ability to meet constituent de- 
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mands for game product excellence. But criticism and defiance came 
from unexpected sources as well, namely presidents of Ivy League 
schools. The schools in the conference were unwilling to submit to 
NCAA control over their admissions processes and academic autonomy, 
and chose to denounce the measure. Princeton president Robert Goheen 
charged that the rule “would appear to be the product of people more 
knowledgeable about athletics than of the life of the mind” (Jenkins, 
1966, p. 30). Goheen’s criticism had more to do with the NCAA’s per- 
ceived intrusion into his and other Ivy institution’s private affairs, re- 
newing the debate over the appropriate extent of the NCAA’s oversight. 
But no legislation was to be effective without a national scope, even 
though the University of Pennsylvania went as far as to flaunt the rule 
until faced with the possibility of being banned from the NCAA men’s 
basketball postseason tournament. Goheen’s stance notwithstanding, 
presidents still would not assume a significant role in setting the debate 
in this issue. 


2.0 Rule 


The booming popularity of intercollegiate athletics in the 1960s, 
fueled in large part by the emerging influence of television broadcasting 
and its associated revenues, led to a corresponding general lack of con- 
cern over the tethering of athletics to academics amongst the NCAA 
membership. To meet the demands of television, the media, and con- 
stituents, schools began to look even more toward attracting the best ath- 
letes possible to strengthen the game product, with even less regard for 
academic proclivities. This, in effect, spelled the end of 1.600, although 
attempts to weaken the 1.600 rule were defeated at almost every conven- 
tion until 1973. Also, a 1972 Federal court case involving two University 
of California-Berkeley student-athletes, Isaac Curtis and Larry Brum- 
sey, failed to diminish the scope of the rule. While a preliminary injunc- 
tion was granted in favor of the plaintiffs, the court dismissed the case 
when the plaintiffs transferred to San Diego State University (“Cal suit,” 
1972). 

In responses to other external concerns expressed by newly estab- 
lished constituent demands, presidential opinions to dismantle 1.600 
were now beginning to be heard. Brubacher and Rudy (1976) point out 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 required that no college which received 
federal funds may practice racial discrimination and that subsequent “af- 
firmative action” programs placed many schools under pressure to admit 
students of color, many of whom would be unable to compete under the 
standards of 1.600 (Helman, 1989). At the 1973 Convention, presidents 
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Robert Tierney of Queens College and Robert Behrman of City College 
of New York cited racial discrimination and loss of institutional auton- 
omy as rationales to eradicate 1.600. Cornell president Frank Rhodes 
declared he would ignore the limitations of 1.600 and actively seek at- 
risk students in the inner cities in an effort to achieve racial balance on 
his campus (Byers, 1995). NCAA Secretary Treasurer Wilford Bailey, 
faculty athletics representative at Auburn University, later claimed that 


a major consideration in the decision to eliminate the 1.600 rule was the con- 
cern that retention of that requirement would result in reduced opportunities 
for minority students to participate in intercollegiate athletics, since an in- 
creasing number of colleges were adopting open-door admissions policies 
and Federally financed college aid programs for disadvantaged students 
were being expanded (Bailey, 1986, p. 3). 


The fact that schools were now expected to provide educational opportu- 
nities to more groups, some of whom would be unduly penalized by re- 
strictive initial eligibility rules, forced many presidents to reconsider the 
value of academic and athletic congruence. Issues of discrimination 
would increasingly frame the debate surrounding initial eligibility legis- 
lation, and many presidents were motivated by constituent pressure to 
remove 1.600 on these grounds. 

Although NCAA President Alan Chapman defended 1.600 as “one of 
the few pieces of legislation we have on the books that does try to pro- 
tect the student-athlete from exploitation for athletic purposes" (Pro- 
ceedings, 1972, p. 167), the membership voted to repeal the rule in 
1973, opting to replace it with a weaker version, the “2.0 rule.” The new 
rule required that student-athletes who had graduated from high school 
with a 2.000 accumulative sixth, seventh, or eighth semester GPA (based 
on a maximum 4.000 scale), regardless of course content and test scores, 
were to be deemed eligible for participation and athletically related aid 
(“A history,” 1980). 

The retreat from 1.600, combined with the ИНОЕ of freshman el- 
igibility in all Division I sports in 1972, led to many of the rules viola- 
tions and abuses over the next decade which would serve to rekindle the 
debate in the coming years concerning the tethering of athletics and 
academics. In the face of an increasing public appetite for collegiate ath- 
letics and no real public concerns about these expansions (the point- 
shaving and cribbing scandals of the '50s were old news), presidential 
involvement to tether athletics and academics was not deemed neces- 
sary. Congruence between athletics and academics was not in demand, 
while excellence in the game product was. This, however, would soon 
change. 
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Proposal No. 48 


Many scholarship players are attending college for one purpose—to play 
college football and try to make it to the pros. They don’t care about acade- 
mics and neither do the coaches I’ve found that more and more college ath- 
letes are getting accepted to play college football who couldn’t get into 
school before. (Dick Bestwick, Head football coach, University of Virginia, 
1977 [“Opinions,” 1977, p. 2]) 


The relaxing of standards resulting from the passage of the 2.0 Rule 
led to shifts in constituent perceptions of intercollegiate athletics. Ac- 
cording to Thelin, “by 1978, the national press had once again rediscov- 
ered problems with coaching and recruiting excesses . . . despite the 
avoidance shown by some faculty senates and university presidents, aca- 
demics and athletics would be intertwined in institutional and national 
policy debates” (1996, p. 178). Concerns regarding athlete exploitation, 
voiced by Alan Chapman after the demise of 1.600, would gradually be- 
come a significant issue in the formation of future initial eligibility leg- 
islation. The renewal of constituent concern in response to issues such as 
low graduation rates, star athletes who could not read or never attended 
class, and schools discarding untrained and uneducated athletes as soon 
as their athletic eligibility expired, would afford interested presidents 
the opportunity to assume a leadership role in the debate and to address 
these concerns through the NCAA for the reestablishment of a nation- 
wide initial-eligibility standard. It would be they who would be identi- 
fied as the group most able to deal with these problems in reestablishing 
the bonds between athletics and academics that had been loosened over 
the previous decades. As these bonds were destroyed, the result was 
damaging to the perception of the ideals notions of the student-athlete 
and intercollegiate athletics. 

Despite Bestwick’s observations (or rather, to bear them out), the 
membership continued to defeat attempts to enact more demanding ini- 
tial eligibility requirements that might threaten the primacy of the on- 
field product. A “triple option” proposal, voted down by the membership 
at the 1978 Convention, provided for three alternatives for establishing 
initial eligibility: a high school GPA of 2.225, a minimum ACT of 17, or 
a minimum SAT of 750 (“New triple,” 1978). Similar proposals were 
also voted down іп 1979 and 1980 (“Are academic,” 1980). E. John Lar- 
son of the University of Southern California wrote, “If the NCAA is to 
have any credibility regarding its posture on academic qualifications of 
prospective student athletes, the members must enact a bylaw at the Jan- 
uary 1981 Convention that meets the scholarship goals of the constitu- 
tion" (“Are academic,” 1980, p. 3), but a proposal to increase the grade 
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point requirement to 2.200 failed to reach the floor for a vote (“Gover- 
nance approval,” 1981). 

In an ironic replay of actions from three decades previous, a more 
substantial call for reform came from once again from the American 
Council on Education. In 1982 presidents, via ACE, took a prominent 
role in promoting and establishing new, stricter initial eligibility rules. A 
proposal to confront the issue of initial eligibility requirements came 
forth from the ACE Ad Hoc Committee on the Problems of Major Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Programs, chaired by Harvard president Bok. The 
committee cited the lack of control by presidents and trustees as one fac- 
tor in the rise in intercollegiate athletic problems and called for in- 
creases in presidential involvement in athletic matters. The call for con- 
gruence was renewed. 

The most substantive proposal put forth by the committee dealt with 
initial eligibility requirements. The proposal retained the concept of the 
2.000 GPA Division I eligibility floor, but stipulated that the GPA would 
be computed from coursework | 


in a core curriculum of at least 11 academic courses including at least three 
in English, two in mathematics, two in social science and two in natural or 
' physical science (including as least one laboratory class, if offered by the 
high school) . . . as well as а 700 combined score on the SAT verbal and math 
sections or a 15 composite on the ACT (Proceedings, 1983, p. A-35) 


According to Zingg (1983), the committee was aware of College Board 
findings that African-American students tested a full 100 points lower 
than whites on the SAT, and set the 700 standard, 


which essentially represented the midpoint for the lowest-scoring racial or 
ethnic group (blacks). The committee assumed that this floor would be ac- 
ceptable. The committee assumed incorrectly The issue [was] not the estab- 
lishment of an acceptable minimum test score—it [was] the use of standard- 
ized test scores at all. (p. 7) 


The standardized test score component, eradicated with the removal 
of 1.600, had been resurrected and combined with a specification of 
what courses were considered to be college preparatory in nature. Bok 
and ACE leader Jack Peltason, former president of the University of Illi- 
nois, cited that the motivation for the proposal was to reestablish “the 
supremacy of academic values” in response to “the zeal to produce win- 
ning teams” (Greene, as cited in Funk, 1991, p. 108) that developed after 
decades of athletic expansions. Peltason noted that the 2.000 rule was 
"so meaningless that it is hypocritical to pretend that we are concerned 
first with education and only secondarily with athletics” (Wiedner, as 
cited in Helman, 1989, p. 215). Bok cited the dismantling of 1.600 as a 
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prime factor in the increase in academic abuses, noting that USC admit- 
ted 330 special case athletes “without the participation of the admissions 
office” (1985a, p. 127). Most dropped out before their senior year 
(White, 1980). 

Bok’s role in this process, a departure from the stance taken by his Ivy 
colleagues regarding 1.600, speaks to the fact that any such national 
standard would probably be a competitive benefit to Harvard and the Ivy 
League schools, as other schools would be forced to adopt standards that 
were closer to those utilized in the Ivy League’s admissions processes, 
thus leveling the national admissions playing field and potentially mak- 
ing Ivy teams more competitive nationally. In fact, the general stance of 
Ivy administrators and presidents recently has been to vote in favor of 
any legislation that increases the demands of academic standards, as it 
not only benefits the Ivy schools in terms of competition, but also be- 
cause league members in general feel that promoting academic stan- 
dards is an important philosophical stance to take. 

Many of the committee members were in favor of a ban of freshman 
eligibility in football and men's basketball. Georgetown president Timo- 
thy Healy said, “(Т) distrust the use of numbers, . . . what Га like to see 
is the end of freshman eligibility. Let's give all students a year to get ad- 
justed" (Fiske, 1983, p. 71), which would also serve to create a de facto 
national standard. George Hanford agreed with this approach, "which 
would get the questions of athletic eligibility for college freshman off 
the shoulders of the secondary school . . . and put it squarely where it be- 
longs, in the hands of the colleges" (Hanford, 1985, p. 371). (The call 
for universal freshman ineligibility, which is resurrected periodically, 
has never been seriously considered to date. The recent increase in high- 
school seniors and collegiate undergraduates declaring eligibility for 
professional drafts makes such consideration even less likely, for such a 
ban would continue to limit the available number of athletes and there- 
fore hurt the on-field sport product.) Such an action would also get eligi- 
bility off the shoulders of the College Entrance Examination Board. The 
formulation of initial eligibility requirements represented a compromise 
on the issue. The use of standardized test scores also added a controlled 
statistical standard uneasily influenced by local school grading practices 
and could provide a national measure that would be applied to all 
prospective student-athletes. 

Drew University president Paul Hardin (who had resigned from the 
presidency at Southern Methodist University in 1974 after reporting to 
the NCAA rules violations in the SMU football program), captured the 
strongest motivation for the actions of the committee: “One or two pres- 
idents acting alone can effect a local situation but perhaps lose their 
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jobs. If most of the presidents decided enough was enough, it could be 
done” (Gross, 1982, p. 7). As Bok and Hardin suggested, and as Graham 
had discovered in the 1930s, presidents needed to band together and be- 
come more visible, attending NCAA conventions [in fact, a then record 
number of presidents and CEOs—125— would attend the 1983 Conven- 
tion (4125 CEOs,” 1983], and 15 would speak to the merits of the ACE 
proposal [5 in opposition] [“Convention acts," 1983]). The NCAA 
would come to be the body through which interested presidents could 
and would act. (However, the NCAA’s recent organizational restructur- 
ing, the move to a more federated legislative system and away from the 
one school, one vote convention system the association had used for the 
balance of the century, has, according to some, stunted the opportunity 
for a continued expansion of presidential influence. The current legisla- 
tive process allows for the opinions of presidents to be expressed by the 
Board of Directors, comprised of presidents and chancellors. Legislative 
decisions are now made on a weekly basis rather than at the annual con- 
vention [Suggs, 1998]. This format has led many presidents, as well as 
other athletic administrators, to forgo attending the once important an- 
nual conventions, and has led many to feel estranged from the current 
decision-making process [Suggs, 1999a].) 

L. Donald Shields, president of SMU and a member of ACE's Ad Hoc 
committee, spoke at the 1983 Convention on behalf of the proposal: 


It seems clear to many of us that in these days of increasing national con- 
cerns about the inadequate academic standards in our secondary schools and 
colleges that this legislation is not only appropriate but indeed is necessary 
to preserve the organizational integrity of the NCAA as well as the institu- 
tional integrity of our member institutions. . . . Our stewardship, our integrity 
as responsible leaders of institutions of higher education is at stake; . . . we 
have to recognize that Proposal No. 48 represents reasonable, minimum aca- 
demic qualifications for freshman eligibility; . . . for us to leave this Conven- 
tion without taking a significant action in this area of academic standards for 
student-athletes would be a travesty (Proceedings, 1983, p. 103). 


Such constituent concerns were legitimate, for the graduation rates for 
athletes in high-profile sports were indeed poor. An NCAA study con- 
ducted from 1975 through 1980 discovered that only 42.9% of Division 
I-A football players graduated. A similar study conducted by The Sport- 
ing News found that 45% earned degrees, including a high of 100% in 
the Ivy League, to a low of 16.7% in the now defunct Southwest Confer- 
ence (Morris, 1992). However, Allen Sack, sport sociologist and former 
Notre Dame football defensive end, and sociologist Harry Edwards crit- 
icized the plan as promoting standards that were too low. Sack (1986) 
later criticized the proposal as merely a weak attempt to assuage booster 
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constituents to maintain interest in the ideal notions associated with in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 

However, Edwards noted that “ironically, the most heated opposition 
to [proposal No. 48] came from black civil-rights leaders and black col- 
lege presidents and educators—the very groups one might have ex- 
pected to be most supportive of the action" (1983, p. 33), and he criti- 
cized the sports establishment, black communities, and the mass media 
for promoting an athletic career as the preeminent means for success for 
blacks. Indeed, Southern University president Jesse Stone, Jr., had criti- 
cized No. 48 because “a youngster knows that one way to move from the 
ghetto, if he's good enough, ‘is to participate in college athletics and 
hopefully go on to the pros. . . . Without hopes and dreams, many of us 
would not have anything" (Farrell, 1985a, p. 33). That presidents at his- 
torically black colleges opposed the measure and the use of standardized 
test scores as racially discriminatory brought an ironic twist to the de- 
bate, citing the argument that weak students, many of whom were black, 
were being harmed by the same rules that were meant to eradicate their 
exploitation. 

At the '83 convention, Joseph Johnson, president of Grambling State 
University, stated, “The ACE proposal blames the victim. . . . The com- 
mittee’s proposal . . . discriminates against student-athletes from low-in- 
come and minority group families by introducing arbitrary SAT and 
ACT cutoff scores as academic criteria for eligibility” (Proceedings, 
1983, p. 103). His concerns were legitimate, because 49% of black male 
students failed to achieve at least a combined 700 on the SAT in 1981— 
as compared to 14% of whites and 27% of other minorities (Edwards, 
1983). Johnson’s statement indicates that not only would blacks be dis- 
proportionately harmed by No. 48, historically black schools would be 
disproportionately harmed in recruiting qualified student-athletes. How- 
ever, Edward Fort, chancellor of North Carolina A & T, noted that re- 
liance on standardized testing would hurt more than just African-Ameri- 
cans, citing a 1980 report on the Educational Testing Service (ETS, the 
administrator of the SAT) conducted by consumer activist Ralph Nader: 


The ETS and SAT scores discriminate not only against the rich and the mi- 
nority of America but also between the rich and majority of Americans. That 
is, the members of the working and middles classes, black and white. . . . The 
more money a person’s family makes, the higher that person tends to score. 
(Proceedings, 1983, p. 109) 


These presidents were less concerned with congruence between acade- 
mics and athletics and more concerned with how these rules would im- 
pact their schools’ athletic programs and their ability to attract skilled 
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` athletes. Nonetheless, the measure was passed by the membership as an 
amendment to Article 5, Section 1-(j) of the NCAA Bylaws and would 
take effect on August 1, 1986, with the incoming class of 1990. A pro- 
posal that called for the awarding of athletically related aid for those 
freshmen who met either the GPA or test score (termed “partial-quali- 
fiers”) was also accepted. 

In the pursuit of reestablishing initial eligibility guidelines and with 
the passage of No. 48, presidents had finally established themselves as a 
group able to craft, to lobby for, and to pass NCAA legislation as never 
before, in large part due to their ability to recognize strength through 
numbers and learn from the fate of predecessors like Frank Graham. The 
motivation and ability to act as a group was also more substantial than 
ever before, because the issue of academic standards was one upon 
which presidents, as ultimately responsible for preserving the academic 
mission of higher education, could stand without fear of criticism that .. 
they were not professional intercollegiate athletic managers and were 
treading in areas where they had little expertise. If a school president 
could not stand up to reinforce the importance of the academic compo- 
nent of intercollegiate athletics, who, with any real legitimacy, could? 
The presidents had found an issue that, in general, they as a group could 
agree was important; they could, for the most part, agree on a recom- 
mended course of action and could recognize that the majority of the 
media and the general public approved of their actions. Few of the many 
other problematic issues relating to intercollegiate athletics could garner 
the same unanimity of purpose and action. 


No. 48 Fallout 


The passage of No. 48, while serving to rally and unite many presi- 
dents to action, created a new set of problems for supporting presidents 
and the NCAA. Regardless of the fact that No. 48 was the NCAA’s most 
significant attempt to tether athletics and academics to enable programs 
to meet Division I guidelines, the NCAA could not dodge the repeated 
criticisms that these newly established guidelines were disproportion- 
ately penalizing African Americans. In September 1984, data from an 
NCAA-sponsored study performed by Advanced Technology, Inc., of 
16,000 male and female student-athletes at 75% of Division I schools on 
the impact of No. 48, including the relationship between graduation 
rates and standardized test scores, showed that only 18% of black male 
student-athletes admitted in 1977 and 1982 would have qualified for 
freshman participation, while 27% of black females, 57% of white 
males, and 60% of white females would have qualified (Farrell, 1984). 
The study also found that if either of the criteria (test scores or GPA) 
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were utilized independently, 51% of black males would qualify, com- 
pared to 52% of black females, 91% of white males, and 93% of white 
females. These findings, coupled with the claims that the standards were 
racially biased, would prompt presidents and the membership to enact 
some revisions. 

In October 1984, the NCAA Council recommended to the newly es- 

tablished Presidents Commission to delay for two years the implementa- 
tion of 5-1-(j) (“NCAA to seek,” 1984). 
(At the 1984 NCAA Convention, in part due to the successes in the pro- 
motion and passage of Proposal 48 [Bok, 1983], ACE proposed that the 
membership act to formally include presidents in the decision-making 
process of the organization. The membership approved the establish- 
ment of а 44-member “Presidents Commission,” but rejected an addi- 
tional ACE proposal intended to empower the newly established com- 
mission to suspend the association’s rules and impose regulations of 
their own in an effort to address more effectively the perceived ills af- 
fecting intercollegiate athletics [Vance, 1984]. The ACE measure was at- 
tacked as putting too much power into the hands of too few college pres- 
idents, a notion that was unsettling to many athletic administrators as 
well as to some presidents. However, those president who sought to im- 
pact NCAA policy now had a formalized channel through which they 
could act. 

Presidents also reestablished an active voice in calls for reform in the 
1990s through the advent of the Knight Foundation Commission on In- 
tercollegiate Athletics. The Commission, sponsored by the Knight Foun- 
dation, was initiated by Foundation head Creed Black in 1989, a former 
Kentucky newspaper publisher whose paper ran stories exposing athletic 
abuses at the University of Kentucky. Black, who had his life threatened 
by irate UK fans because of the articles, organized the Commission to 
review problems in intercollegiate athletics. The committee brought to- 
gether presidents, CEOs, and athletic directors from Division I schools 
[DiBiaggio, 1995]. Among its many recommendations in its three pub- 
lished reports [the committee was dissolved in 1993], it was suggested 
that presidents could effect these changes in part by controlling the 
NCAA through attendance at the annual Convention and overseeing ath- 
letic affairs more closely [Knight Foundation, 1991].) 

In 1985 the NCAA’s Special Committee on Academic Research 
(which included presidents Fort and Johnson [“Modifications in,” 
1985]) considered eliminating the test score requirement (“New acade- 
mic,” 1984). The Committee recommended that the minimum ACT 
score be lowered from 15 to 13. Committee chair Wilford Bailey justi- 
fied this change: 
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The purpose of the test score . . . is to assist in identifying students who are 
an academic risk. . . . Changing the ACT minimum requirement from 15 to 
13 would place the cutoff score for each test at approximately the same per- 
centile of students taking each test nationally; . . . the proposed modifica- 
tions eliminate the arbitrary test-score requirement and reduce the dispropor- 
tionate impact on black students without changing appreciably the 
percentage of students graduating (“Two changes,” 1985, p. 12). 


This change meant that, once factored into the eligibility index, approx- 
imately 24% of black males would now qualify as eligible as freshmen, 
utilizing the 13 score, while 38% would qualify utilizing the 700 SAT 
score. It was also projected that graduation rates for black males would 
increase to 68% (“Special committee's," 1985). In response to these 
findings, the NCAA Council and Presidents Commission agreed in No- 
vember 1985 to sponsor legislation at the 1986 Convention that would 
amend 5-1-(j) to incorporate a sliding scale for determining eligibility, 
allowing a lower GPA to be offset by a higher standardized test score. 
Minimum thresholds for each standard were lowered to 1.800 (from 
2.000) and 660 and 13 (from 700 and 15) (Farrell, 1985b). This pro- 
posal, No. 16, would amend the entrance standards for freshman stu- 
dent-athletes entering in the 1986—87 academic year and called for the 
standards to be adjusted to 1.900, 680, and 14, respectively, for the fol- 
lowing year. 

In response to criticisms that this new proposal represented a retreat 
from the standards set by No. 48, Indiana University president John 
Ryan, chair of the Presidents Commission, said, “I do not in any way be- 
lieve that it represents a watering down of the original intent of bylaw 5- 
1-()" (“NCAA debates,” 1986, р. 34). Said Prairie View A&M Univer- 
sity president Percy Pierre: “It is not perfect, but it is much less flawed. 
... It is only 50-percent worse for blacks than whites, while (No. 48) is 
100-percent worse for blacks than whites” (Wieberg, 1986, p. 6C). 
Pierre’s response indicated that attempts were made to address some of 
the primary concerns of presidents of historically black colleges and 
universities. At the 1986 Convention, Wilford Bailey spoke in support of 
No. 16, and addressed this concern by noting that 


in this period of transition [no. 16] addresses an aspect of fairness that I think 
has not been specifically identified. That is a fairness to individual students 
who may fall slightly below the standard in this transition period, one or the 
other of these requirements, and who could be accommodated here without 
reducing in any appreciable way the academic validity of the requirements as 
it is stated (Proceedings, 1986, p. 78). 


No. 16 was approved by a vote of 209 to 95, with four abstentions. 
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Proposition 42 


As is common with most if not all new NCAA legislation, the estab- 
lishment of initial eligibility requirements led some to believe that the 
new rules produced, along with gains in academic integrity, the opportu- 
nity for concocting innovative methods to circumvent both the letter and 
spirit of these rules. In response to this concern, a proposal was brought 
forth at the 1989 Convention to close what was considered to be signifi- 
cant loopholes in the initial eligibility requirements. In this case it was 
the option currently allowed under Bylaw 5-1-(j) where “partial quali- 
fiers,” those prospective student-athletes who met either (but not both) 
of the testing or GPA standards, were permitted to receive athletically 
related financial aid (at the cost of a lost year of athletic eligibility). Crit- 
ics saw this as a way to still allow schools who wished to admit and fund 
unqualified prospects, lessening the intended impact of No. 48. The pro- 
posal that sought to change this, listed on the '89 convention business 
agenda as Proposal No. 42, would eliminate the partial qualifier and re- 
strict athletically related aid to qualifiers (those who met both standards) 
only. A 1988 NCAA survey showed that at 282 Division I schools, 4.596 
of enrolled freshman student-athletes were partial qualifiers (65% of 
whom were black), while 3.4% were nonqualifiers (“Results of," 1988). 

The call to eliminate this perceived loophole came from the South- 
eastern Conference, which had opted to eliminate the awarding of fund- 
ing to partial qualifiers by 1993 (Proceedings, 1989) in response to an 
academic scandal at the University of Georgia. In 1986, Le Roy Ervin, a 
University of Georgia academic affairs administrator who ordered re- 
medial studies teacher Jan Kemp to change athletes’ grades, said, “I 
know for a fact that these kids would not be here if it were not for their 
utility to the institution. There is no real academic reason for their being 
here other than to be utilized to produce income" (Nack, as cited in 
Funk, 1991, p. 76). In the wake of the scandal, Georgia president Fred 
Davison moved in 1986 to no longer permit the admission of nonquali- 
fying recruits at his school in an effort to reestablish the ideal notion of 
the student-athlete. Georgia coaches and athletic officials, fearing fu- 
ture recruiting and competitive disadvantages that would result from 
this restriction, and the negative reaction of constituent groups that 
would follow if Georgia teams floundered, convinced other SEC 
schools to ban nonqualifiers conference wide in 1988 (Oberlander, 
1989). Many other conference commissioners publicly praised the rule, 
but stopped short of endorsing it for tbeir conferences, not willing to 
give up the option to recruit prospects that might help their schools’ pro- 
grams. Said Big Ten commissioner Wayne Duke, “I think it is a remark- 
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able and courageous step. It will be interesting to see how it evolves” 
(Barnhart, 1989). 

After adopting the Georgia rule, the SEC then sought to impress this 
approach upon the rest of the NCAA membership. For it stood to reason 
that if other conferences continued to.allow athletically related aid to 
partial qualifiers, SEC schools as a whole would experience recruiting 
and competitive disadvantages. In response, the SEC announced in Au- 
gust 1988 that the conference would introduce legislation at the 1989 
Convention to formally ban athletically related aid to partial qualifiers 
by 1993—the same rule as the SEC had enacted earlier that same year 
(“SEC planning,” 1988). Douglas Hobbs of UCLA, chair of the Acade- 
mic Requirements Committee, advocated for the defeat of the SEC’s 
proposal at the Convention, advising not “to tinker with (No.) 48... 
until we have experienced four, preferably five years, of admitting 
classes” (Proceedings, 1989, p. 247). In fact, NCAA director of research 
Ursula Walsh remarked in 1987 that definitive results of the impact of 
No. 48 would not be known for a decade (Lilley, 1987). The membership 
agreed, and the proposal was defeated on a close vote, 159 to 151, with 
four abstentions. 

But No. 42 was not dead. The next morning (January 11), a reconsid- 
eration of the proposal was initiated by D. Alan Williams 
of the University of Virginia. Said Williams: 


We, as with several other institutions, responded to the request of the Presi- 
dents Commission not to make any changes in Bylaw 5-1-(j); but upon fur- 
ther reflection and getting a better reading to the degree to which the Presi- 
dents Committee really discussed this, we are prepared to vote in favor of 
Proposition 42 (Proceedings, 1989, p. 279). 


Regardless of the calls by the Presidents Commission and others to 
hold off on alterations on initial eligibility, overnight lobbying con- 
tributed to the change in heart Williams expressed. The delegates from 
the SEC “did some of their more intense backroom lobbying" (Ober- 
lander, 1989, p. A36) following Tuesday's defeat, especially of ACC 
delegates like Williams. The next day's reconsideration debate lasted 
twenty minutes ("Vote confused," 1989). On a second vote, Proposal 
No. 42 was passed by a slim margin, 163 to 154, with two abstentions. 
“You certainly can't say this is a mandate from the membership,” said 
NCAA Executive Director Richard Schultz (Rhoden, 19892, p. A25). 
The passage assured that, beginning in August 1990, no schools could 
provide athletically related aid to partial-qualifiers (Proceedings, 
1989). 

However, the criticism of the disparate impact of initial eligibility on 
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minorities intensified as a result of this change. The National Center for 
Fair and Open Testing publicly challenged the NCAA to justify the use 
of standardized test scores, or remove them ("Testing service,” 1989). 
Some convention delegates claimed they had been confused by the ques- 
tion and said they voted in favor of eliminating the partial qualifier when 
they thought they were voting to keep it. The vote was taken by roll call, 
with each school responsible to punch out their vote on computer cards. 
Said Jim Marchiony, Director of Communications for the NCAA: “It’s 
as easy as in all-star voting, even easier. You do not have to be a rocket 
scientist” (“Vote confused,” 1989, p. 7C). Kirkland Hall, AD at Univer- 
sity of Maryland-Eastern Shore, said he was under the impression that 
the new rule would allow nonqualifiers to receive institutional aid 
(Moore, 1989). Said Hall, “I don’t think it was explained properly” 
(Bannon, 1989, p. 1C). The day after passage, SEC commissioner Dr. 
Harvey Schiller erroneously reported that No. 42 “doesn’t preclude 
(nonqualifier) admission or financial aid. The only thing it precludes is 
the awarding of athletically related aid” (Wieberg, 1989a, p. 1C). As 
passed, No. 42 would allow recruited nonqualifiers assistance only from 
state and federal grants, and they would receive no institutional aid 
whatsoever. Acting ACE president Robert Atwell said the rule was “just 
plain wrong if needy students aren’t able to get any kind of institutional 
aid" (Oberlander, 1989, p. A1). 

While most presidents did not support the change, the most vocifer- 
ous detractors of the rule were two African American head coaches of 
prominent Division I men's basketball programs: John Chaney of Tem- 
ple University and John Thompson of Georgetown University. The day 
after passage, Chaney, who had five ineligible freshmen in his program, 
tore into the NCAA: “T’ve no confidence at all in that racist organization 
making a decision on behalf of black youngsters. They've gone far be- 
yond what I figured anybody who considered themselves interested in 
education would go,” and suggested that black schools could “leave the 
damned NCAA and form a league of our own" (Wieberg, 1989a, p. 1C). 
Chaney also blamed "racist presidents" for conspiring to pass the legis- 
lation (“Thompson to,” 1989, p. 69). 

Two days after the passage of No. 42, Thompson announced that he 
would not be on the bench for third-ranked Georgetown's game against 
Boston College on January 14. Thompson devised the protest to draw at- 
tention to the "tremendous tragedy" that No. 42 would cause, and that he 
would not be on the bench during a game "until I am satisfied that some- 
thing has been done to provide these student-athletes with appropriate 
opportunity and hope for access to a college education" (Weaver, 1989, 
p. 45). Thompson stated that he would petition the NCAA and seek to 
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enlist other coaches (Weaver, 1989). Georgetown president (and Presi- 
dents Commission member) Rev. Timothy Healy backed Thompson, and 
called No. 48 “unwarranted and unacceptable an intrusion in the col- 
lege’s business” (Weaver, 1989, p. 45). Thompson’s protest did not end 
following the Hoyas’ 86—60 victory over BC (Douchant, 1989a). He did 
not accompany his team for its game at Providence College on January 
18 (Schuster, 1989). 

Constituent reaction, combined with Thompson’s public actions and 
comments, were starting to make an impact. USA Today reported that of 
65 schools surveyed, 16 would consider changing their “yes” vote. In re- 
sponse to racism claims, SEC commissioner Schiller said, “If any part of 
NCAA tules (are) diminishing the opportunities for minorities, then it 
ought to be examined and we ought to eliminate them” (“Testing ser- 
vice,” 1989, p. 1). Presidents Commission chair, Dr. Martin Massengale, 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska, admitted that No. 42 would be 
raised for discussion at an upcoming Commission meeting, and that the 
“Commission might ask for reconsideration. . . . I hope it can be worked 
out without a special convention” (Schuster, 1989, p. 1C). The next day, 
Thompson, Healy, and Georgetown AD Francis Rienzo met with 
Schiller, Schultz, Massengale, and NCAA Council president Albert 
Witte (professor of law at the University of Alabama) to discuss No. 42. 
Following the summit, Massengale and Witte stated that they would rec- 
ommend postponing the implementation of No. 42 in the form of pro- 
posed legislation at the 1990 Convention (“’90 Convention,” 1989). 
Thompson then announced, | 


Гуе decided to return to coaching my team based on the fact that I think 
there's a sincere effort on the part of the people in the N.C.A.A., the two 
presidents, Dr. Massengale and Witte, to make a sincere commitment to take 
this thing back before the convention and re-evaluate what bas happened. 
... No one had to be beaten over the head. It was a sensible, intelligent dis- 
cussion. (Rhoden, 1989b, p. A23) 


By February, nearly 40% of those who had voted in favor of No. 42 now 
expressed opposition to the measure (“Opinions shifting,” 1989). The ef- 
forts to maintain congruence through the closing of the perceived loop- 
hole were now viewed as incongruent with the mission of education, as 
perceived by many, which was to provide educational access to minority 
students. In October, Schultz said at a meeting of the NCAA Council: 
“There аге a lot of divergent feelings out there. . . . I don’t think there's 
any doubt it's going to be revised some way. . . . I know there's going to 
be a proposal to delay it. And I'd be surprised if there wasn't a proposal 
to eliminate it" (Wieberg, 1989b, p. 5C). Schultz noted that the Presi- 
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dents Commission had already drafted a proposal for the 1990 Conven- 
tion that would allow partial qualifiers to receive need-based financial 
aid (Wieberg, 1989b). Schultz, however, did not waiver in his support of 
the initial eligibility requirements: *You hear a lot about the fact that 90 
percent of nonqualifiers are black, but that's a misleading number be- 
cause 84 percent of black athletes have qualified under (No.) 48" (Ames, 
1989, p. 68). Schultz would also later say that had Thompson not under- 
taken his public protest, *you would have had some coaches make some 
negative comments about it. It would have been in the paper for two or 
three days, and that’s all you would have heard about it" (“But for,” 
1989, p. 16). Personal and constituent vested interests were a factor in 
the actions of Thompson and others as well, for No. 42 would have hin- 
dered those schools that most heavily depended on recruiting those ath- 
letes most directly impacted by the rule. Much of the argument against 
No. 42 was presented in terms of protecting academic access for needy 
minority students, which was recognized as a legitimate constituent con- 
cern and congruent with the mission of higher education, even though its 
impact was focused in athletics, a clearly nonacademic component of 
the American higher education system. 


Proposal No. 26 


Following the furor over No. 42, several proposals related to No. 42 
were considered by the membership at the 1990 Convention. The Presi- 
dents Commission did indeed sponsor a measure to restructure al- 
lowance of aid for partial qualifiers. Part of the proposal, No. 26, set 
forth to amend what was now Bylaw 14.3.2 so that 


an entering freshman with no previous college attendance who enrolls in a 
Division I institution and who is a partial qualifier . . . may receive institu- 
tional financial aid based on financial need only, consistent with institutional 
and conference regulations, but may not practice or compete during the first 
academic year in residence (1990 Proceedings, 1990, p. A-26). 


Much lobbying in favor of approving No. 26 occurred previous to the 
Convention. In December the Black Coaches Association (BCA), an or- 
ganization of 2,500 college and high-school coaches, wrote letters to Di- 
vision I athletic directors advocating for the passage of No. 26. Said 
BCA executive director Rudy Washington, then an assistant men's bas- 
ketball coach at Iowa, "Leave admissions requests up to the academic 
institutions, then let us get back to the business of being educators" 
(Robbins, 1990, p. 13). 

There was some debate on the convention floor regarding particulars 
of other proposed amendments, which dealt with how to define recruits 
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and official visits prior to the vote on No. 26, but the decision had been 
made before the delegates arrived. When presenting No. 26, UCLA's 
Young, a member of the Presidents Commission, stated that the institu- 
tional financial aid could not come from the athletic department, and 
thus the proposal “would retain the academic incentives that are inherent 
in the Association's initial legislative eligibility without the devastating 
financial side effects that the 1989 Proposal No. 42 would create" (Pro- 
ceedings, 1990, pp. 196—197). Little other floor debate followed, al- 
though Penn State football coach Joe Paterno said: “Т can tell you 48 is 
working. Board scores are coming in better, and grade-point averages 
are coming in better. If we rescind 42, we're saying to the kid, Ok, you 
really don't have to study, because there is back door you can come 
through’” (Missanelli, 1990b, p. 4-F).While Paterno's comments indi- 
cated that No. 48 was providing a vital measure of congruence, con- 
stituent demands indicated that access for needy minority students also 
should be congruent with institutional missions. The membership 
agreed, and the measure was approved easily, 258 to 66, with one ab- 
stention (Proceedings, 1990). . 


Proposal 16 


Following No. 26, the legislation surrounding initial eligibility 
changed little from the original intent associated with No. 48. Many 
studies were published in the years after No. 26, and while some de- 
tected a relationship between initial eligibility standards and increased 
academic performance, others did not. Research performed by the 
NCAA failed to show a positive correlation between initial eligibility 
standards and improved academic performance. A five-year longitudinal 
study of over 180 Division I schools completed in 1991 showed that 
over the period, the percentage of overall scholarships awarded to stu- 
dent-athletes who lost eligibility due to Proposal No. 48 grew from 4.5% 
in 1997-88 to 5.6% in 1990—91. The percentage of these student-ath- 
letes who were black rose over that same period from 65% to 68.6% 
(Wieberg, 1991). The NCAA study also showed a similar relationship to 
graduation rates for both standardized test scores and high school GPA 
(“Grade-point,” 1991). 

Following the retreat from No. 42, the Presidents Commission would 
again consider raising initial eligibility standards. The reassessment in 
part can be attributed to the fact that although the impact of initial eligi- 
bility standards was inconclusive, constituent reactions to the measures 
to tether athletics and academics were generally favorable. Experience 
also showed that only national standards would ultimately be effective. 
At the 1991 Convention, the Presidents Commission and the NCAA 
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Council proposed a resolution that the Academic Requirements Com- 
mittee “review the recent research data and to recommend legislation 
to strengthen the current NCAA requirements for both initial eligibil- 
ity and continuing eligibility” (Proceedings, 1991, p. A-113). Said R. 
Gerald Turner, president of the University of Mississippi, “I strongly 
urge your ‘yes’ vote on this important message, both to the Convention 
and higher education, and to the American public” (Proceedings, 
1991, p. 355). The proposal was adopted by all divisions of the mem- 
bership. 

In June 1991, the Commission endorsed a proposal, effective August 
1, 1995, that would raise the number of core courses required of fresh- 
men from 11 to 13, and a sliding scale correlating high-school GPA with 
standardized test scores. Currently, incoming freshmen were required to 
have successfully completed 11 core courses (3 years of English, 2 years 
of mathematics, 2 years of social science, 2 years of natural or physical 
science) (1992 Proceedings, 1992). A freshman with a GPA of 2.000 
would now need a combined SAT score of 900; a GPA of 2.250 required 
a combined 800; a GPA of 2.500 required a score of 700. Said Schultz, 
“The presidents are on the right track. When it’s passed in January—and 
I feel comfortable it will be—it will be a historic day” (Davidson, 1991, 
p. E15). Commission Division III subcommittee chair David Warren of 
Ohio Wesleyan University captured the essence of the Commissions’ 
motivations for action: “The public is concerned about the exploitation 
of athletes, about bringing them in as Hessians and using them as fodder. 
I think both the public and the Presidents Commission are determined to 
alter both the perception and reality of this" (Asher, 1991, p. B13). Mar- 
quette University president Rev. Albert DiUlio echoed this, stating, 
“There has been extraordinarily strong support for making initial eligi- 
bility requirements more restrictive" (Asher, 1991, p. B13). Results 
were important; the public's perceptions were equally so. DiUlio also 
noted that the Commission was acting in consort with the recommenda- 
tions of the Knight Foundation Commission on Intercollegiate Athletics 
(Asher, 1991). The two African American members of the Commission, 
North Carolina Central chancellor Tyronza Richmond and Mississippi 
Valley State president William Sutton, continued to express the opinion 
of historically black colleges and universities and voted against the mea- 
sure, but they did not "object strenuously or at length" against the pro- 
posal (Asher, 1991, p. B13). 

At the 1992 Convention, the membership was presented with four 
agenda items sponsored by the Commission and the NCAA Council (on 
behalf of the Academic Requirements Committee), Proposals 14—17 
were related to the initial eligibility changes proposed by the Commis- 
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sion the previous July. The two key items were No. 14 and No. 16. No. 
14 stipulated the increase in core courses from 11 to 13, with the addi- 
tional two courses to be taken in English, mathematics, or natural or 
physical science. No. 16 called for the establishment of the sliding scale 
index. In bringing No. 14 to the floor, Turner of Mississippi cited the ed- 
ucational organizations that supported the measure, including the 
Knight Commission, American College Testing, and the College Board. 
With little floor debate, No. 14 passed, 312 to 6, with one abstention 
(Proceedings, 1992). 

Wake Forest president Thomas Hearn, a member of the Presidents 
Commission, brought No. 16 to the floor, noting the support of those 
same organizations. The proposed index, said Hearn, avoided “excessive 
reliance on a particular test score” (Proceedings, 1992, p. 233), a re- 
sponse to a consistent constituent claim that such standards dispropor- 
tionately denied access to minorities. Hearn also characterized the pub- 
lic nature of the proposal: 


It is not an exaggeration to say that the nation is watching to see whether the 
Association will be part of the national effort to raise academic standards 
and to affirm above all the promises of the educational mission of the uni- 
versity as it pertains to student-athletes (Proceedings, 1992, p. 233). 


Edward Fort of North Carolina A & T argued against the passage of 
No. 16: “It is my contention that insufficient time has expired relative to 
the availability of ultimate research results that could lead to a conclu- 
sion on an absolute basis; . . . it is not broken, so why are we attempting 
to fix it?” (Proceedings, 1992, p. 234). Said Georgetown President 
Rienzo: 

I am told we are looking for appropriate national standards, which I person- 

ally believe is impossible to attain in this complex heterogenous world of 

American higher education. . . . I am really concerned that we are proceeding 


based upon what is politically correct rather than what is academically sound 
(Proceedings, 1992, p. 238). 


No. 16 was passed, 249 to 72, with five abstentions, with the provision 
that the new index would be in effect for incoming freshmen in the fall 
of 1995 (Proceedings, 1992). 


Conclusion 


The efforts of tethering intercollegiate athletics to institutional acade- 
mic missions developed related consequences that continue to endanger 
the existence of initial academic eligibility. The criticisms that initial el- 
igibility negatively and disproportionately impacts minorities has chal- 
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lenged these rules on the very basis on which they were founded. How 
can these rules meet the goal of tethering athletics with the mission of 
American higher education, these critics offered, if they serve to limit 
the access to higher education to those groups who have been histori- 
cally and perniciously denied such access? Is this the goal of our higher 
education system, to limit access? While many continue to call for the 
repeal of eligibility rules based on standardized test scores, the strongest 
threats to these rules have come through legal challenges. 

The most recent development in the ongoing struggle involves a law- 
suit brought against the NCAA by four African American student-ath- 
letes who were denied Division I athletic eligibility due to existing leg- 
islation, and highlights the fact that this debate had become further 
enmeshed with the politics of racial discrimination. In March 1999, sup- 
porting the original criticisms leveled against No. 48 in the early 1980s, 
Judge Ronald L. Buckwalter decided in Cureton et al. v. NCAA that ini- 
tial eligibility legislation does indeed have “an unjustified disparate im- 
pact against African-Americans,” and identified statements in a 1998 
NCAA memorandum that acknowledged that “African-American and 
low-income student-athletes have been disproportionately impacted by 
Proposition 16 standards. . . . For both (groups), the single largest reason 
for not meeting Proposition 16 standards was a failure to meet the mini- 
mum standardized test score" (Cureton et al. v. NCAA, p. 2). The court 
also stated that the NCAA "failed to articulate in any meaningful man- 
ner the decision making process behind the selection of the 820 cutoff 
score" (Cureton et al. v. NCAA, p. 22), (even though, as noted by Zingg 
[1983], the initial 700 SAT cutoff [raised to 820 by ETS when the scor- 
ing of the test was recentered] "represented the midpoint for [African 
Americans]" [p. 7]). 

In response to the claim that the goals of current rules were to raise 
student-athlete graduation rates and close the gap between black and 
white student-athlete graduation rates, the court did not criticize the fact 
that the effort was made to raise graduation rates. “There appears to have 
been a perception that student-athletes were less academically prepared 
than the rest of the student body,” said the court, adding, “Certainly, a 
public relations benefit would redound to the NCAA for having promul- 
gated academic standards to combat these stories of abuse and exploita- 
tion. However, merely because a public relations benefit exists does not 
render the NCAA's adoption of (initial eligibility legislation) invalid" 
(Cureton et al. v. NCAA, p. 16). However, the court found that “not only 
is there no support for an educational institution to engage in (closing 
the gap between white and black student-athletes), but the proffered goal 
was unequivocally not the purpose behind the adoption of the initial eli- 
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gibility rules” (Cureton et al. v. NCAA, p. 13). The court also stated that 
“the SAT has only been validated as a predictor of first-year GPA, and 
not college graduation” (Cureton et al. v. NCAA, p. 18), even though 
since 1986 and the advent of Proposal No. 48, graduation rates for all 
athletes, especially African Americans, have risen considerably (Suggs, 
1999b). The court decision also highlighted three possible eligibility al- 
ternatives to current NCAA legislation put forth by the NCAA to elimi- 
nate the disproportionate impact. One model allows partial qualifiers 
full qualifier status, adjusting the sliding scale accordingly. A second ex- 
tends the sliding scale ever further, while a third extends the scale still 
further and eliminates the minimum test score component entirely. The 
Cureton decision essentially verified the basic complaint that many crit- 
ics (and some presidents) had leveled against current initial eligibility 
legislation: It disproportionately and inappropriately impacted African 
Americans. Also, Buckwalter’s opinion supported the criticism that ini- 
tial academic eligibility legislation was merely an attempt to wed athlet- 
ics and academics to preserve the market value of the on-field sport 
product with sport-loving constituents. 

Before the ruling in Cureton, although the absolute effectiveness of 
initial eligibility legislation in meeting stated goals had not been ascer- 
tained definitively, presidents who supported the current rules, under- 
standing the importance of tethering to many constituents, had been un- 
willing to entertain a relaxation of the standards. Kenneth Shaw, 
Syracuse University chancellor and former chair of the Division I Board 
of Directors, said, “If we responded to every threatened lawsuit by 
changing practices, [the NCAA would] be a funny-looking place. We 
can’t lower our expectations of students. What’s important is we ought 
to respond to the facts and data, not criticism” (Carey & Milhoces, 1998, 
p. 2C). Shaw’s response is ironic, as such criticism was a significant mo- 
tivation for the implementation of the initial eligibility standards in the 
early 1980s in an effort to tether athletics and academics, and in that the 
findings in Cureton indicated that facts and data were not properly em- 
ployed in setting current SAT cutoff standards. 

Unless the courts continue to rule against initial eligibility in its cur- 
rent form, regardless of the positive perceptions of these standards, and 
unless the calls of racial discrimination ring more loudly, Shaw and his 
colleagues should continue to carry the standard of initial eligibility 
through the mechanisms of NCAA. While it seems that some form of 
initial eligibility will remain in the wake of Cureton, it is unclear at this 
writing as to what that form will be. On March 30, 1999, the 3rd Circuit 
Court of Appeals allowed the NCAA to keep pre-Cureton legislation in 
effect pending the outcome of its appeal, but the form of subsequent leg- 
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islation depends not only on the courts, but also public opinion. If public 
opinion remains favorable, presidents will ensure that initial eligibility 
remains to whatever degree the courts allow. Following the Cureton de- 
cision, Penn State president Graham B. Spanier, current chair of the Di- 
vision I Board of Directors, said: 


Almost everybody believes that academic integrity is extremely important 
and that some form of uniform standard for initial eligibility is necessary. 
Today, on average, student athletes graduate at a higher rate than the rest of 
the student body. That is a goal higher education should not abandon. 
(Suggs, 1999b, p. 149) 


In addition, current NCAA executive director Cedric Dempsey indicated 
that he believed no president would look favorably on admitting any 
prospective student-athletes with extremely low standardized test scores 
(Suggs, 1999b). These responses would seem to indicate that many pres- 
idents still feel that there is power in their stand on initial eligibility. 
However, some post-Cureton proposals eradicate any reliance on testing 
and GPAs and instead focus on penalizing programs where student-ath- 
letes leave school due to academic difficulties. A plan coauthored by 
Vanderbilt chancellor Joe B. Wyatt would prohibit schools from reas- 
signing the grant-in-aid of a student-athlete who permanently loses eli- 
gibility until that student-athlete’s class graduates. Said Wyatt: “If you 
value educating student-athletes, you should favor this plan. Presidents, 
chancellors and faculty will have a hard time arguing against it” 
(“NCAA reform,” 1999, p. 32). The value of such a plan is that it makes 
no use of those elements identified by the court in Cureton as discrimi- 
natory against African Americans. 

While the immediate future of initial eligibility legislation is unclear, 
what is clear is that presidential efforts significantly influenced the 
NCAA’s adoption of related rules. The early calls for reform by those 
like Graham, though well intentioned, failed in large part due to a lack of 
consensus and lack of coordinated action on the part of presidents. The 
fear of engendering competitive on-field disadvantages, coupled with 
the resulting backlash from sport-loving constituents, and the ramifica- 
tions of the eventual shifting constituent opinions toward minority ac- 
cess to higher education (as supported by Federal legislation), drove 
many in the NCAA to dismantle first the Sanity Code, then the 1.600 
Rule. However, as the national interest in intercollegiate athletics grew, 
especially in football and men’s basketball, so too did the eventual con- 
stituent recognition that some student-athletes were not able, willing, re- 
quired or expected to actually be students. This realization challenged 
the ideal notions of intercollegiate athletics and of the student-athlete. 
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As a result, as with the establishment of No. 48, presidential supporters 
of tethering found an issue around which they could build consensus 
amongst themselves to act in consort to attempt to establish athletic and 
academic congruence. 

The question of whether intercollegiate athletics can ever be fully in 
harmony with academics in the constituent-based systems of American 
higher education has been debated since intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams were formally incorporated by institutions. From the earliest for- 
mations of the NCAA, many presidents have taken an active role 
through the association in seeking, using Helman’s terms, to tether inter- 
collegiate athletics to the academic mission of their institutions. Inter- 
ested presidents have attempted to affect change through avenues other 
than the NCAA such as ACE, but as the NCAA solidified its hegemony 
in intercollegiate athletics governance, presidents pursued changes 
through a greater and more formalized involvement in the organization. 

As the NCAA’s decision-making process has been altered by presi- 
dential involvement, much in the way of leadership concerning initial el- 
igibility legislation has been ceded to interested presidents. As this de- 
bate continues, presidents, who are seen by many who participate in this 
debate to be the individuals who must provide an institution and its con- 
stituents with an articulated vision for its future, are now more likely to 
be expected to address these questions rather than athletic directors, 
coaches, or NCAA staff. However, while these presidential efforts in es- 
tablishing initial eligibility legislation are seen by most as supportive of 
congruence, it has been at the expense of constant criticisms that African 
Americans bear the brunt of the restrictions that stem from these rules. 
Despite these criticisms and the potential reversal dealt by the Cureton 
decision (if upheld), involvement in proposing and determining acade- 
mic legislation has allowed presidents to assume a generally popular 
stance with most constituent groups. 

In reflecting on presidential control over intercollegiate athletic pol- 
icy at the end of the century, sport sociologist D. Stanley Eitzen summa- 
rized the expectations of many critics, calling for “a significant reform 
effort led by college presidents that would clean up college sports pro- 
grams so that they are consonant with the educational objectives of the 
institutions they represent. . . . (But) the presidents of the universities in- 
volved in big-time college sport are too weak or too meek or too unwill- 
ing to change” (1999, pp. 124, 126). However, as Bok pointed out, just 
what those objectives are is open for interpretation, and the interpreta- 
tion process is influenced by a great many constituent groups. In the 
case of academic legislation, many presidents have taken an active role 
in addressing the congruence issues as framed by Eitzen, but it is also 
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with the realization that for intercollegiate athletics to survive and to 
meet market demands, athletic and academic congruence at some level 
must be acknowledged. If interested presidents preserve their current ap- 
proaches concerning initial eligibility and craft through the NCAA a 
version of initial eligibility legislation that withstands the legal scrutiny 
of the courts, then collectively they may be able to prove Eitzen’s claims 
of weakness wrong, and the tethering of academics and athletics will 
stand. However, as noted above, the NCAA’s restructuring could make 
direct presidential impact more difficult to exert, shifting the balance of 
power away from presidents even on issues pertaining to academics. In 
addition, related controversies continue to emerge, such as the allega- 
tions of a tutor who claimed to have written—with the knowledge of 
athletic department academic counselors—400 papers for men’s basket- 
ball players at the University of Minnesota, along with claims that 
former head coach Clem Haskins intimidated faculty into giving his 
players special consideration (Wertheim & Yaeger, 1999). 

It is situations like these that threaten the popularity of the game prod- 
uct with constituents. As these situations arise, interested presidents will 
continue to be pressed to deal with the fallout, to craft responses that are 
in line with the mission of their institution, and to assuage the criticisms 
from within and outside academe. These efforts to tether academics and 
athletics, while deemed vital by many, less so by others, are still a cru- 
cial component in the viability of meeting NCAA standards and secur- 
ing the popularity of the game product by maintaining ideal notions of 
intercollegiate athletics and the student-athlete. For it is clear that the 
constituent system demands that schools provide not only winning 
teams, but teams that win within constituents’ ideal framework of inter- 
collegiate athletics. These demands will continue to challenge presiden- 
tial leadership capacities and their abilities to provide appropriate insti- 
tutional vision and to deal with the calls for congruence within the 
constituent-based American higher education system. 
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No Rookies on Rookies 


Compliance and Opportunism in Policy Implementation 


It is common for writers and researchers to note 
that scrutiny of American higher education institutions has been steadily 
increasing in recent years. The general public and its elected and bu- 
reaucratic representatives are increasingly willing to be pointed and crit- 
ical of colleges and universities. These external stakeholders are no 
longer willing to defer to the faculty and institutional administrators as 
they enforce policies and procedures that some find questionable. One 
example of this phenomena is the concern of the general public about 
the quality of undergraduate instruction and the related calls to replace 
graduate teaching assistants with senior faculty in :reshmen-level 
courses. While the procedures for assigning instructors to first-year 
classes vary from institution to institution and department to depart- 
ment, in many cases colleges and universities have tried to respond to 
the public’s demands. There have been greater efforts to provide training 
for graduate teaching assistants and particularly international teaching 
assistants. There have also been changes in who shoulders the teaching 
responsibility for freshmen-level courses. 

This study looks at one such effort at Oklahoma State University 
(OSU). The university is one of two flagship universities in the state sys- 
tem of public higher education and has a Carnegie designation of Re- 
search University Extensive. It has proudly retained its traditional land- 
grant mission and image and is located in a town about 60 miles from the 
state’s two major metropolitan centers, Oklahoma City and Tulsa. The 
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main campus, which is the focus of this study, enrolls roughly 20,000 
students. At the time of our study, the faculty of almost 1,000 was orga- 
nized into 58 academic departments arrayed among seven colleges. 

In 1994 the new president of the university, James Halligan, made in- 
creasing enrollment one goal of his administration, and he immediately 
began to refocus on student recruitment and retention strategies. In re- 
sponse to students’ complaints and public criticism of the university’s 
freshmen-level instruction and after limited and brief discussion within 
the OSU community, the president announced that inexperienced and in- 
ternational graduate students would no longer be allowed to instruct 
freshmen-level courses. 


The Policy 


The policy was labeled “No-Rookies-on-Rookies” (NROR). From its 
inception, President Halligan had indicated his hope that the NROR pro- 
gram would improve classroom experiences for freshmen. In a memo to 
department heads and deans, he indicated that they should “develop and 
implement enhanced procedures to insure experienced teachers who pos- 
sess effective communication skills are present in our freshmen classes” 
(Halligan, memo, 1995, p. 2). Although “the policy’s fine print remains 
vague” (“Proposed Policy,” 1995, p. 4), reports in the university newspa- 
per based on interviews with the president and provost suggested that col- 
lateral goals of the program were to enhance freshmen students’ comfort 
and satisfaction with their experiences at OSU, to increase freshmen re- 
tention, and to improve graduate students’ preparation for teaching. 

The policy was a restrictive mandate to colleges and academic depart- 
ments, but it was not prescriptive. It told them what not to do, but the 
policy did not set specific solutions or strategies for implementation. 
Thus, colleges and academic departments were allowed to formulate 
their own strategies to compensate for no longer assigning freshmen- 
level teaching responsibilities to rookie and international graduate stu- 
dents. The policy intent was that rookie graduate students undergo year- 
long training programs designed to introduce them to the realities of 
university-level instruction. OSU’s president committed additional 
funding for the continued employment of rookie and international grad- 
uate students in upper-level teaching positions or other duties. Depart- 
ments devised various solutions for the staffing change based on their 
differing interpretations of the policy, the nature of the problems the pol- 
icy created for them, and the alternative uses of graduate students and 
faculty that fit their circumstances. 

Despite this flexibility, the new.policy meant changing long-estab- 
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lished approaches to staffing freshmen-level courses. Throughout the 
nation, graduate students are used as instructors in lower-level under- 
graduate recitation and laboratory classes. They cover entry-level 
classes, thereby freeing up faculty to teach coursework for majors and 
graduate students in the discipline and to focus on scholarly and service 
activities. Graduate teaching assistants (GTAs) cost substantially less 
than full-time faculty. In addition to being cost effective, the use of grad- 
uate teaching assistants in lower-level undergraduate coursework can be 
justified from a professional socialization perspective. The experiences 
gained by graduate teaching assistants in the classroom are necessary for 
their development as future faculty, and many hiring institutions prefer 
candidates with a variety of teaching experiences prior to graduation 
(“Colleges Expand,” 1992; Connelly, 1982). In sum, implementation of 
the NROR policy had substantial ramifications for departments beyond 
its impact in the freshmen-level classroom. 


Purpose and Research Questions 


The purpose of this project was to examine the implementation of the 
NROR policy. Specifically, we sought answers to the following questions: 


1. What did departments change in their implementation of the 
NROR policy? 

2. What factors influenced departmental responses to the NROR pol- 
icy? What role did public concerns play? What role did unit con- 
texts play? 

3. What advice can be generated for those designing institutional re- 
sponses to public concerns? 


Related Literature 


The research on policy implementation confirms the obvious: policy 
does not get translated directly into organizational actions. Implementa- 
tion requires additional rounds of interpretation and negotiations at the 
implementer’s level. At this level, issues and concerns may be very dif- 
ferent, and the beliefs and values upon which decisions are made may 
not necessarily coincide with those of policy makers (Baier, March, & 
Saetren, 1986; March, 1994; Mills, 1998). Thus, assumptions and con- 
cepts applied in the literature on organizational decision making and 
policy implementation provide frameworks for viewing and analyzing 
responses to policies. 

Matching themes in the literatures of both fields center on a turn to 
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interpretive analyses based on the assumption that people encounter cir- 
cumstances that can be understood in multiple ways. People must inter- 
pret, or make sense, of those situations in order to determine how to act 
(Weick, 1995). They must also compare their interpretations with other 
people to see if they provide a reasonable foundation for mutual under- 
standing and coordinated action (Fischer & Forester, 1987, 1993; 
Yanow, 1996). In other words, interpretations are applied and developed 
socially, and they depend heavily on the contexts in which the social in- 
teractions occur. Organizations, as social collections in which people 
must interpret in order to facilitate action, embody continuous exercises 
in sensemaking and often have contexts for sensemaking nested within 
contexts (Linstead, Small, & Jeffcutt, 1996; Pondy, Frost, Morgan, & 
Dandridge, 1983; Weick, 1995). 

Interpretive processes are often particularly apparent when organiza- 
tions undertake implementation of a new policy (Fischer & Forester, 
1987, 1993; Yanow, 1996). In fact, the processes related to implementa- 
tion are the result of negotiated interpretations of the letter and spirit of 
policy (Bowe, Ball, & Gold, 1992). 


An interpretative approach to policy analysis, then, is one that focuses on the 
meanings of policies, on the values, feelings, and/or beliefs which they ex- 
press, and on the processes by which those meanings are communicated to 
and “read” by various audiences. (Yanow, 1996, pp. 8—9). 


In fact, as Ball makes clear, 


Solutions to the problems posed by policy texts will be localised and should 
be expected to display ad hocery and messiness. Responses indeed must be 
“creative”. . . . Policies do not normally tell you what to do, they create cir- 
cumstances in which the range of options available in deciding what to do 
are narrowed or changed or particular goals or outcomes are set. A response 
must still be put together, constructed in context, off-set against other expec- 
tations. All of this involves creative social action not robotic reactivity. Thus, 
the enactment of texts relies on things like commitment, understanding, ca- 
pability, resources, practical limitations, cooperation and (importantly) inter- 
textual compatibility. (Ball, 1997, p. 10) 


In some cases, this recreation results in an “interpretation of texts [that] 
is proactive, critical and self-assured, . . . in others, reactive, passive and 
unquestioning” (Bowe et al., 1992, pp. 119—120). 

This aspect of policy implementation, when considered as an avenue 
that allows divergence from policymakers’ intent, has been viewed in 
two ways. Some lines of research aim to discover ways to limit policy 
reinterpretation (Mazmanian & Sabatier, 1983). However, other re- 
searchers consider implementation reinterpretation as part of the policy 
process (Palumbo & Calista, 1990) that allows policymaking to be sym- 
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bolic action demonstrating values while ensuring that implementation 
serves the interests of the various constituencies, thus serving to main- 
tain a balance of power (Ferman, 1990). 

In addition to issues of policy reinterpretation, the processes of organiza- 
tional decision making in response to policy pronouncements further im- 
pact policy implementation. Cohen and March (1974), March and Olsen 
(1979) and March (1994) provide a framework for analyzing decision mak- 
ing that is consistent with the interpretive assumptions discussed above. 

They remind us that, in situations with multiple, uncertain preferences 
and unclear technology, success is often difficult to determine, and 
learning, therefore, has uncertain foundations. Combine this with deci- 
sion processes in which participants’ attention is limited and involve- 
ment is fluid, and it makes ambiguous conditions for decision making. 
These analysts characterize organizations with these features as orga- 
nized anarchies that exemplify garbage can decision-making processes. 
In such circumstances, problems, solutions, and decision makers float 
through the organization, and decision making occurs when they come 
together in particular choice opportunities. Options abound, and out- 
comes are often unintended and various. “The ‘decisions’ of the system 
are a consequence produced by the system but intended by no one and 
decisively controlled by no one” (Cohen & March, 1974, p. 34). Instead, 
given the ambiguity organizational actors face in choice opportunities 
such as policy implementation, instances of decision making become 
“vehicles for constructing meaningful interpretation” (March, 1994. p. 
199) that promote sensemaking, explain some of the ambiguity, and pro- 
mote choices. In organized anarchies, we learn about who we are and 
what we value by seeing what we decide to do. 

The typical tactics of administrative action in an organized anarchy are 
based on the assumption that the responsibility of leaders is to prompt 
the organization to a changing and more complex view of itself. Because 
decisions demand interpretation, they become opportunities to define the 
organization and its connections to its world. From this foundation, 
March and Olsen (1979) develop eight suggestions for those who seek to 
influence the course of decisions in universities and colleges: (1) devote 
time and energy, (2) persist, (3) get things done any way you can, (4) fa- 
cilitate opposition participation, (5) engage in lots of projects, (6) pro- 
vide garbage cans, (7) manage unobtrusively, and (8) interpret history. 


Procedures and Method 


We began by sending a letter to each department head asking if the 
NROR policy affected one or more of the unit’s classes. Of those who 
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responded, only 10 department heads reported a direct impact from the 
NROR policy. A check of the University catalog indicated that only one 
of the nonrespondents headed a department that taught a freshmen-level 
course. We contacted the 11 heads and arranged to interview them or 
someone they designated as the person responsible for their depart- 
ments’ implementation of the policy. In addition, we interviewed col- 
lege-level administrators from the two colleges whose unit heads indi- 
cated some impact from the policy. 

We talked to these administrators during the spring of 1997, the sec- 
ond year of the NROR policy implementation. We conducted semistruc- 
tured interviews that allowed participants to discuss the issues they 
thought were most important and permitted us to clarify points through 
follow-up questions and probes (Kvale, 1996). With each participant in 
the study, we asked about college and department instructional re- 
sources, GTA training, international GA placements, and freshmen-level 
course design both before and after the implementation of NROR. We 
also asked how each department went about deciding what to do to meet 
the policy's expectations—how decisions were made, who was involved 
in those decisions and how they participated, what the most salient con- 
siderations were, and what type of reporting about those decisions and 
subsequent actions were required to higher levels of the college and uni- 
versity. Further, we asked how the implementation had changed from the 
first year to the second. 

The interviews were audio tape-recorded and transcribed verbatim. 
The transcripts were coded by assigning a phrase summarizing the con- 
tent to distinct pieces of the text. The codes served as convenient mark- 
ers and facilitated analysis through comparative clustering of related 
textual units that helped us develop a fuller understanding of depart- 
ments' approaches to implementing the policy. 

Not all of the heads interviewed actually had a direct role in the im- 
plementation of the policy. For example, one head interviewed with us 
in order to express his pique at not being able to share in the resources 
made available to compensate for implementation of NROR. His depart- 
ment had never used rookies in freshmen-level classes, and, from his 
viewpoint, other departments were getting compensatory funding to do 
what his department had done correctly all along and without the extra 
money. Leaving aside this and like cases, we were left with seven de- 
partmental-level interviews (five heads, one assistant head, and one 
graduate coordinator at the time of implementation and three college- 
level interviews (involving a dean and two associate deans) as the bases 
for our analyses. To protect confidentiality of the study participants, we 
changed all department and discipline references to more generic de- 
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scriptors (for example, “Introduction to Alchemy” became “the fresh- 
men-level course"). 


Implementation Changes 


Implementation of the NROR policy occurred in one college and 
seven departments of a second college, referred to here as College 1 and 
Departments А-С of College 2. Table 1 summarizes the changes (ће col- 
leges and departments made as part of the NROR policy. 

College 1 is a professional college that relies on the arts and sciences 
college to instruct its freshmen in the basic subjects prerequisite to stud- 
ies in its majors. The leadership of College 1 had grown increasingly 
concerned that its faculty and staff were not more involved with its new 
students and that the college suffered much of its student attrition before 
students began course work in the college. 


I think we needed to have that contact with the freshmen year. We've always 
regretted the fact that we turn our students over to Arts and Sciences. We've 
always had this concept that you've got to build this foundation, so we have 
limited exposure to the students. We lose half our students in those first two 
years, and, so, what can we do about that? 


The administration of the college was already in the process of trying to 
address this concern when the president instituted the NROR policy. The 
policy became the spur that caused the administration of the college to 
accelerate its planning and decision making. They initiated a freshmen 
seminar in which faculty and staff met regularly with small groups of 
students (around 20) to discuss the professional field as well as topics 
generic to students' experiences in the university. As one participant de- 
scribed the seminar design, 


Each section could have its own focus. We also, then, offered a series of sem- 
inars that were on topics of general interest to all the sections. Specifically, 
we have two seminars on what is [this profession]—all the different fields, 
one on study and test-taking skills, one on time management, an assessment 
of computer skills, and a session on preparing a resume. 


The administration of the college believed that the key to the new offer- 
ing was not only what was studied, but also that its new students had an 
additional resource to aid their adjustment to the university. As we were 
told, "It's the concept of, ‘I want to talk to each one of you today, and 
each of you should have a chance to talk in the session’ versus ‘come in, 
sit down and listen.’ They want students to talk and participate and get 
involved." 

In College 2, the task of coordinating the implementation of NROR 
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TABLE 1 


1000-Level Instruction Before and After NROR Implementation 


Unit 


College 1 
1000-level instructors 


Classes and size 


New GTA training* 
College 2—Department A 

1000-level instructors 

Classes and size 

New GTA training 
College 2—Department B 

1000-level instructors 

Classes and size 

New GTA training 
College 2—Department C 

1000-level instructors 

Classes and size 


New GTA training 


College 2—Department D 
1000-level instructors 


Classes and size 
New GTA training 


College 2—Department E 
1000-level instructors 
Classes and size 
New GTA training 


College 2—Department F 
1000-level instructors 
Classes and size 
New GTA training 

College 2—Department G 
1000-level instructors 
Classes and size 
New GTA training 


None 


None 


GTAs 
Recitations @ 35 


GTAs 
Recitations @ 60—80 


GTAs 
Recitations @ 40 


GTAs 


Recitations @ 25-30 


СТА$ 
Labs 


GTAs 
Labs 


GTAs 
Recitations 9 30 _ 


After Policy 


Before Policy 


Full-time faculty, administrators and 
staff 


Freshmen Experience Seminar @ 20 
per section 


N/A 


Visiting faculty members 
Multiple recitations @ 100 
Faculty mentors, seminar on teaching 


Full-time faculty 
Recitations @ 200 
N/A 


Full-time faculty 


Recitations @ 120 (1st year) 


60—70 (2nd year) 
N/A 


Experienced TAs and part-time 
instructors 


No change 


Mentoring program, rookies 
assigned to assist students in an 
individual help center 


Part-time instructors 
No change 


One week orientation, sessions from 
COE program 


Part-time instructors 
No change 
Faculty supervisor 


Part-time instructors 
No change 
Faculty group advisor 





*New GTA training refers only to the time after policy implementation. 


fell to the dean's office staff, who took on the responsibility for specify- 
ing what the policy meant and communicating that to the academic de- 
partments. Administrators in the dean's office approached this task in a 
direct manner. As we were told, NROR "has been imposed from the top 
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down. There was no discussion once it got to our level and below. ... We 
have some people who don't like it, who complain about it to some fac- 
ulty members. I just tell them, 'It's not really an item for negotiation, 
this is the way it’s got to be. ” However, various aspects of the policy 
needed clarification, which members of the provost's office provided. 


In the beginning, I had to make some phone calls back to the Provost's 
Office to get some decisions. One of them that came up was, what exactly 
is "experience?" They told me teaching experience can be student teaching, 
when you were an undergraduate. It can be having taught in a high school. 
... It doesn't have to be college teaching, it could be teaching at any 
level. . . . We also had to define what "international" was initially, and inter- 
national was defined as someone who's from a country in which the native 
language is not English. 


With this guidance, the dean's office staff developed the following state- 
ment to guide implementation of the policy: 


No 1000-level (freshmen) course will be taught by a “rookie” (someone with 
no teaching experience), no international teaching assistant will be teaching 
1000-level courses and no 1000-level laboratory will be assisted by an inter- 
national teaching assistant. "International" is defined as those students com- 
ing from countries whose official language is not English. (Meeting distribu- 
tion from Dean's Office, n.d., original is in all capital letters) 


One final component of NROR was that any graduate student who 
could not get an assistantship due to the policy would receive an equiva- 
lent award funded from a centrally held pool of funds, that is, not at the 
department's or college's expense. There was every willingness to fund 
as many of these nonteaching graduate students as it took to fairly im- 
plement NROR. Departments were allowed to rank their graduate stu- 
dents and then seek to fill whatever GTA slots they had available. Stu- ` 
dents on the list who could not fill any of the available positions due to 
NROR were bought out. As someone in the dean's office explained: 


We will give you money to move that [ineligible] person out, and you then 
buy another TA who is eligible to replace that person. Now the interesting 
question that came up was: Does that mean the next person I hire has to be 
somebody who qualifies? The answer to that is, no. The next person should 
be the next highest person in terms of qualifications or priority. We have 
done this so that they go down the list, and we are constantly buying out the 
next person on the list. There's no intent here to discriminate in terms of hir- 
ing. We've always been very emphatic about that. The next person you hire, 
doesn't necessarily have to be qualified to replace that person. We want you 
to hire the next person. 


Despite the straightforward definitions of the key elements of the pol- 
icy and the financial support that diminished some of the possible nega- 
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tive consequences of implementation, there was significant variety in 
implementation. What the departments of College 2 did in their imple- 
mentation of the policy differed for several reasons. First, the policy as it 
was defined contained some distinctions that varied in applicability 
across the departments. For instance, rookie native English speakers 
were allowed to teach laboratory and discussion sessions as long as they 
were not the primary person responsible for teaching the course, but in- 
ternational students, even with teaching experience, were not allowed to 
teach in any capacity at the freshmen level. This meant that the depart- 
ments with large numbers of international graduate students had more 
people permanently disqualified from freshmen teaching than other de- 
partments. | 

In addition, some disjunction in the policy was created because fresh- 
men classes were defined as classes at the 1000-level. Several depart- 
ments had courses intended for freshmen but with higher numbers. 
Thus, as one person noted, 


There are some departments in [College 2] that do not have a 1000-level 
class. That is really kind of, in my opinion, a fluke. It’s absolutely a fluke. 
Introduction to [one subject] should be no different than Introduction to [an- 
other subject] or Introduction to [another], but those have a 2000 number. 
[Another department], I think, is the same way. There are a couple of depart- 
ments who have no 1000-level classes. So they, in that sense, are out of it. 
They still have rookies. Because those departments’ classes are at a 2000 
level, you can have a brand new TA who’s never taught. 


In effect, some classes that seemingly fit the spirit of the NROR prohibi- 
tion nevertheless slid out from under its application. 

The second aspect of the variation in implementation concerned the 
differential application of the policy by the college. Unlike the five other 
implementing departments in the college, two departments (B & C, 
Table 1) were simply told that they were to replace their teaching assis- 
tants with full-time faculty members rather than nonrookie GTAs. Train- 
ing graduate students and working them into responsibilities in the 
freshmen level courses was not an option for these two departments. As 
one department head told us, “The dean’s office acted unilaterally in 
telling the department to have full-time faculty take over all the teaching 
in [the freshmen-level course]. They made the policy that there would be 
no graduate students in the classroom, and faculty should be assigned 
there.” In fact, a dean’s office representative indicated to us that one of 
these departments was not under the NROR policy, and instead viewed 
the changes there as a separate matter. The department head, however, 
thought that the changes they made were part of the NROR initiative, 
and the requirements for that department matched those placed on an- 
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other department that all parties considered within the scope of NROR. 
One of the heads implied that the faculty-for-GTAs switch was the pre- 
ferred implementation strategy of the dean’s office, but that the dean’s 
office could not apply it universally. 


The dean’s office took a simple approach. However, they were not able to 
apply that simple an approach with [other] departments because they are too 
large and teach too many freshmen students to be able to fully staff the 
courses with full-time faculty. Thus, they were allowed to continue to use 
graduate students in their 1000-level courses. 


With the changes required by the dean’s office, both departments had to 
increase class size at the freshmen level significantly to comply with the 
limits on implementation they faced. 

Of the other College 2 departments, one, Department A, used the 
NROR policy to accommodate extensive changes in its freshmen 
classes, while the other four, D through G, made few changes. All five of 
these departments also employed some form of training, including 
workshops, seminars, mentorships, and progressive, monitored experi- 
ences to enhance the teaching abilities of their rookie graduate students. 

In Department A, the full-time faculty compensated for some of the 
lost GTA instruction by increasing their offerings of alternatives to the 
standard, freshmen-level course. Furthermore, the money freed up by 
the NROR funding for graduate students provided partial funding for 
hiring visiting faculty members who were assigned the typical freshmen 
class, albeit in larger sections than before the new policy. 

The remaining four departments kept their freshmen-level courses op- 
erating in much the same way as before the NROR policy. They put 
some form of teacher training in place for new graduate students and re- 
lied on experienced GTAs and part-time instructors to teach the affected 
courses. One of these was a department with a large service course, and 
the head felt there were few viable options to maintaining the course as 
close as possible to the manner it had operated in the past. 


Unless we hire, you know, 30 new staff members, or 30 post docs who have 
experience, and don’t worry about our graduate students—just let them be 
graduate students, and of course offer all kinds of fellowships and scholar- 
ships—basically, we at the university are stuck with putting people in the 
classroom who don’t know an awful lot about teaching. 


Another two of these departments traditionally used GTAs only in labo- 
ratory sections, and were affected primarily by the ban on international 
GTAs in that setting. They chose to use a fuller definition of rookies and 
not to use inexperienced native English speakers in their laboratories as 
well. 
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After taking an active role in interpreting and differentially applying 
the policy, the dean’s office staff did little to govern or monitor the ac- 
tions taken in the name of NROR. As a member of the office put it, “We 
distribute the funds and we try to answer questions—‘Yes, this person 
can; no, this person can’t.’” But, he added, “We don’t dive into a depart- 
ment and look, but we tell them what they can and cannot do. We don’t 
check up on them.” With respect to training, he added, 


that is up to the departments. We don’t meddle with that. Our assumption is 
that they have some kind of training in which they observe, or grade, an op- 
portunity to deliver lectures or practice—in other words, not have total re- 
sponsibility of that class. They will be trained hopefully for an entire two se- 
mesters, and then after that two-semester process they are no longer a rookie. 
But we do not structure the training. . . . We assume that they are doing the 
right thing. 


And, in talking about the distribution of funds under the policy: 


If they need TAs to people 2000-level lab sections, then that's the place they 
should look to put an international immediately, before we need to buy them 
out. So that's another little nuance of it. But I don't know how many depart- 
ments actively search other spots before they come over for their money. . . . 
In terms of the process of distributing that money, we just ask them how 
much and how many, that's all we ask. We do not verify. We do not double 
check. 


The only sense the departments had that their activities were being 
monitored was through a requirement to submit a form to the provost's 
office on each graduate student funded under the NROR policy, a step 
that most considered pro forma. As one head commented, 


The only oversight I know is filling out those forms at the end of the semes- 
ter. So we simply write down that we did this and we asked them to go 
through these lectures and the Instructional Effectiveness Program and just 
send it on over to the vice president's office. We never hear back one way or 
the other. That's the only oversight that there has been. 


Despite the lack of monitoring, the departments achieved at least a 
minimal level of conformity with the policy. Those few departments to 
which the policy applied conscientiously undertook the altered teaching 
assignments and GTA training required by the policy. One department 
head noted that 


there are very few people that we have let out of the rookie program unless 
they have demonstrated with more than just a simple notation that they have 
taught or that they have some 1dea of what teaching is all about. We're not 
trying to save money by shunting them into the classroom by saying, “Oh, 
well, that is kind of like teaching." No, we haven't done that. 
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Another added, 


Some of these international students do very well. Nevertheless, we have 
abided by the policy and not used them in 1000-level courses. . . . We inter- 
preted the policy as conservatively as we could and decided to apply it to all 
our classrooms, laboratories, and recitations. 


Influences on Policy Implementation 


In our analysis, we were able to identify several elements that influ- 
enced unit approaches to implementation of the policy. We found the 
level of sympathy with the public concerns that motivated institutional 
policy to have a minor impact. Of greater influence was whether the im- 
plementing units had previously attended to potential problems and so- 
lutions or had not. If they had, units took a more opportunistic approach 
to implementation and were able to address the choice opportunities in- 
ventively; if not, the departments were reactive to the new conditions the 
policy produced and approached implementation as compliance as de- 
fined at higher levels of the university hierarchy. 


Public Concerns 


In announcing the NROR policy, the president clearly stated that it 
was motivated by concerns among the general public of the state and 
particularly those who were or could become the parents of prospective 
students. President Halligan indicated as much in his memorandum an- 
nouncing the policy on campus: 


Let me emphasize that the issue is not a matter of convincing the public that 
we have addressed the problem in the past or that the problem is not as seri- 
ous as they perceive it to be. The public has heard that and is not convinced. 
We must do everything we can to change the perception and to immediately 
address the real problems that surface. (Halligan, memo, 1995, p. 1) 


Thus, the policy was to symbolize to the people of the state the institu- 
tion's commitment to undergraduate education and responsiveness to the 
expressed preferences of its students and others. 

And the point was not lost on people inside the institution. One person 
told us the president “claims, and he tells the story all the time, that 
when he goes out and talks to the Moose Lodges and the Kiwanis Clubs 
and the Chambers of Commerce, and he tells them about the *No-Rook- 
ies-on-Rookies’ policy and he gets a standing ovation.” The policy, in ef- 
fect, signaled that the institution must be attentive to public concerns 
and imbued these concerns with some institutional authority. Therefore, 
reactions to the policy within the institution could be connected to be- 
liefs about the legitimacy of those public concerns. 
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Many of the people we interviewed saw the need for and benefit from 
the policy. They recognized parents’ desires to get the best education 
possible for their children. As one person put it, “Well, I appreciate what 
Dr. Halligan wanted to do in terms of politically reaching out to parents 
to make sure that they understand that OSU really cares about the kind 
of education people are getting.” Another person added, “I can appreci- 
ate the fact that, if I was paying tuition, I would want my kid to have the 
best instruction, and presumably I want more than somebody that had 
just graduated the year before. So I understand all of that.” As another 
person suggested, the positive feelings the policy inspired might be ben- 
eficial. “I think that any time President Halligan can get a standing ova- 
tion when he goes out and talks to groups around the state, that’s a very 
positive thing for us.” 

However, several of the people we interviewed also dismissed the pol- 
icy as little more than a public relations ploy, and they questioned the le- 
gitimacy of the concerns at the same time that they acknowledged the 
problem with the public image behind the policy. Comments such as, 
“The policy is not unreasonable, given the public outcry for having fac- 
ulty teach and limiting the use of graduate TAs,” and “the real problem 
the NROR policy was addressing was the public and legislative percep- 
tion that faculty are not doing their jobs and are not accountable” have a 
suggestive undertone implying the outcry and perceptions were not jus- 
tified. As discussed previously, most people we talked with did not think 
the public beliefs matched the reality of their departments. One person 
claimed that, in embracing the policy, the president “owned up to a prob- 
lem that didn’t exist,” and he characterized the NROR policy as “silli- 
ness that wasted a lot of time.” 

In addition, those we talked with expressed concern about the appar- 
ent and unwarranted discrimination against international students that 
they believed the NROR policy embodied. For example, one com- 
mented: 


Well, my perspective is that we really need to be open to international stu- 
dents more. It’s almost as if we bring them here then tell them they are not 
good enough to do a little teaching, and I think that is incorrect, at best. They 
are some of our finest students. They understand [my discipline] perhaps 
better than many of the American students do at that level. I don’t want to 
say that they are smarter but they certainly have the dedication and discipline 
that some of the American students don’t yet have. 


Another added that the treatment of international students in the policy, 
“makes me very uncomfortable. I would accept any skill-based criteria, 
but this is strictly about country of origin.” Respondents also felt that 
complaints about any language barrier were overstated and more often 
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reflected cultural misunderstandings, rather than problems with the 
GTA’s ability to speak English. Some also suggested that a problem with 
an international GTA’s accent was an acceptable excuse for poor perfor- 
mance, but might not reflect the real reason a student was not doing well 
in a class. To underscore this, one person told us, 


Since we teach multiple sections of courses, it’s easier to move the students 
out. Usually if students have a serious problem with the TA’s language, I find 
those are rarely solved in the class, because the students already have a set 
attitude. But I will take students from two different sections, both claiming 
language problems, and I will switch sections between them. When I check 
back, they say, “Oh, I can understand that one. There’s no problem now.” 


In fact, some went so far as to suggest that the public’s focus on the issue 
reflected a parochialism that runs counter to the internationalization of 
all spheres of society today. 


The part that has bothered me most is the international students policy. I’m 
not in favor of that at all. I think undergraduate students use accents as an ex- 
cuse and opportunity to say that they couldn’t understand their teaching as- 
sistants, and I hate that we are encouraging that attitude. I think it encour- 
ages the xenophobia that you find out here. I’ve heard that same complaint 
from students not only in Oklahoma, but also in every place I have taught 
that is not located on a coast. 


Another added, “It’s a disadvantage if our students think that everyone is 
going to be like them. They need to kind of suck it up and be able to 
cope with other people from other cultures and other languages and 
things like that.” 

Thus, people we talked with generally discounted the public perspec- 
tives that the NROR policy addressed. Their acceptance of and compli- 
ance with the policy arose less from a perception of the legitimacy of the 
values and concerns that underlay the policy, but could be attributed 
more to either (a) structural factors such as the support for the policy 
within the institutional hierarchy (especially from a new and popular 
president), (b) the financial backing for the policy that prevented it from 
having a negative impact on graduate programs, and/or (c) the opportu- 
nity to address other issues and problems through the mechanisms of the 
policy. 


Unit Contexts and Responses 


Changes made by the implementing units varied substantially. The 
primary factor contributing to that variation was how each unit con- 
ceived of the NROR policy. In some cases, to facilitate implementation, 
units engaged in substantial redefinitions of the policy. They saw the 
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policy as a vehicle for change. Other units appear to have mirrored pol- 
icy definition and implementation from higher levels in the institutional 
hierarchy. They chose to comply with the policy through a literal inter- 
pretation of parameters and possibilities. Table 2 summarizes these as- 
pects of the implementation processes in each of the academic units 
studied. 

Opportunism. Clearly, College 1 was able to parlay the attention on 
freshmen retention as demonstrated by the NROR focus and financial 
backing into support for an initiative to create a freshmen seminar and 
insert it as a requirement in students’ programs. According to one col- 
lege administrator, 


We saw an opportunity to do some things we were planning to do anyway. 
So, we basically took advantage of the announcement and the charge to im- 
plement to do something that we had been working on, and that’s our Fresh- 
men Experience. . . . The “No-Rookies-on-Rookies” is, in some cases, 
looked at as a narrow concept, and in some sense, we’ve looked at it as a 
broad concept. We’ve looked at it as more than just not having a neophyte in 
the classroom in the freshmen year. We’ve looked at it more in terms of the 
total experience the undergraduates received in their freshmen year. 


Staff of the college had been working on the project prior to the NROR 
announcement, but they realized quite early that the new policy created 
an impetus for getting their Freshmen Experience designs implemented. 

Within College 2, a few departments demonstrated the same type of 
opportunism, but others did not. As one person observed, “I think there 
were not many departments that realized that this might benefit them. 
There were a couple that did, but most of them did not.” Department A is 
one that took full advantage. As with College 1, the framework for seiz- 
ing the opportunity had already been established. The study participant 
from Department A noted, “If you go back to 1990, we were doing 
changes in the [freshmen-level course] that helped. See, we were fo- 
cused on changing [that course]. That was where we had the com- 
plaints.” 

Department A wanted to get away from having one course as the uni- 
versal requirement for all students, and the departmental faculty had 
been developing alternative classes to better suit students’ needs for at 
least three years. In their eyes, the problem was not the graduate assis- 
tant instructors but the introductory course itself that created dissatisfac- 
tion and needed changing. The NROR policy created the opportunity for 
the department to move more aggressively toward that goal and to de- 
velop a source of resources to help it happen. According to the depart- 
mental representative, “One nice thing was, this gave us a chance to look 
carefully at what we do at [the] entry [course] level. It prepared a fertile 
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seed bed for what we’ve been doing with new courses. We told our- 
selves, ‘Well, we better start these classes.’” While the department 
began offering new alternative freshmen-level classes, it now could af- 
ford to hire visiting faculty members, typically recent doctorates, to re- 
place the GTAs in the standard freshmen-level course if they also in- 
creased the section size. "It's not directly the ‘No-Rookies-on-Rookies’ 
money, but it maybe made it possible because the *No-Rookies-on- 
Rookies' is now paying for a set of TAs, so we have extra TA money that 
we can use." 

Clearly, both College 1 and Department A of College 2 were oppor- 
tunistic. They saw in the NROR policy the occasion to advance goals 
they had already begun to work toward. In College 1, beliefs about the 
necessity of intervening into the freshmen experiences of its majors led 
to reconsideration of their approaches to orientation and instruction for 
freshmen, and the NROR policy served as the vehicle promoting deliv- 
ery of enhanced services to those students. In Department A, the recog- 
nition that one freshmen-level course could not serve the needs of all 
freshmen preceded the NROR policy. Both units were poised to redefine 
the policy in terms that fit their plans and ongoing efforts or to redefine 
their activities to fit the NROR initiative. In the process, they took ad- 
vantage of the funds underwriting the new institutional policy and 
gained goodwill within the institutional hierarchy through engagement 
in the NROR program. 

These two units also used collaborative decision-making processes to 
redefine the policy initiative and establish commitment and action to re- 
alize their new directions. They used groups of people to work on defin- 
ing and preparing for their approach. According to our Department A in- 
formant, "We were changing the pedagogy in [the freshmen-level 
course]... . We would be the department administration and the gradu- 
ate committee." And in College 1 an informant noted: 


For years I wanted to do something very different. So I came to the manage- 
ment team of this college and I said I think we need to reevaluate what we 
have done. I think we need to have contact with the freshmen year. So, brain- 
storming, we came up with the idea that we would try this team-like experi- 
ment for our entering freshmen. 


Compliance. Departments B through G promoted different responses to 
the policy (see Table 2). The issues they addressed in their implementa- 
tions were those of following the policy and addressing its implications 
for staffing classes. They did not see a problem in their own unit for 
which NROR provided a solution beyond the generic and obvious ad- 
mission that it is probably better to have trained and experienced GTAs 
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in freshmen-level classes. In effect, the departments were passive in 
defining the problems and reactive in their responses to them. They were 
“done to” and responded mechanically, rather than actively defining and 
creating responses. 

In two departments, B and C, the problems and responses defined for 
them were more comprehensive and extreme than in the remaining four 
departments. These two departments were told to completely alter their 
approach to teaching their 1000-level courses after the dean’s office de- 
termined that NROR, in their cases, meant that full-time faculty mem- 
bers rather than GTAs would teach the courses. This suggests some op- 
portunistic use of the NROR policy by the dean’s office staff, using the 
policy to affect specific changes when the conditions allowed. In the 
process, these two departments were able to use the extreme demands 
that policy implementation placed on them to get new resources in the 
form of additional faculty positions. As one department head explained 
it: “As a quid pro quo, the dean’s office let the department fill a vacant 
position that had been left unfilled for a time.” In addition, he was able 
to initiate “some discussions that will result in the transfer of a current 
faculty member to the department." 

The remaining four departments, D through G, implemented the 
NROR policy in a relatively straightforward manner. They did not feel 
that the problem of rookies and international GTAs applied to their de- 
partments. “In [Department E], again we never had any graduate stu- 
dents teaching classes so, although there were complaints, we don't 
think we really had a problem." And, according to another department 
head, ^We have had some problems in our classrooms with our teaching 
assistants, but they weren't necessarily rookies in the old days. Some of 
them were, but certainly not all of them, and I would certainly not say 
that all of the problems we had were the result of rookies.” Nevertheless, 
they rearranged teaching assignments to implement the policy as defined 
by the offices of academic affairs and the arts and sciences dean, assured 
that they would get the resources to fund the graduate students shifted 
from teaching assignments, and developed some form of training for 
new graduate teaching assistants. 

All of the departments that complied with the mandate and did not re- 
define the policy for their own plans and purposes also used decision- 
making processes that were less elaborate and participatory. They sim- 
ply duplicated, within their own department, the top-down decision 
processes to which they were responding. Comments from three differ- 
ent interviews were: “I simply assigned everyone to teach [the fresh- 
men-level course]. . . . I just proposed my solution to the faculty and 
they generally accepted it without a big flap;" “I usually handled most of 
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that by myself;” and “I established the mentoring program for the grad- 
uate students and for the TAs, in particular.” A single individual took re- 
sponsibility for making decisions and implementing the necessary ad- 
justments. These departments had not been working on ways to adjust 
their freshmen-level instruction, so they did not have different frame- 
works for considering the “No-Rookies-on-Rookies” issues, nor did 
they generate different frames when confronted with the implementation 
of NROR. They also did not consider there to be a problem and therefore 
did not see a reason to act in ways that might lead to more significant 
changes. Instead, individuals responded administratively to the imple- 
mentation and procedural actions NROR required. 

Organizationally, the interpretations of actions and reactions nicely fit 
the organized anarchy model (Cohen & March, 1974; March & Olsen, 
1979; March, 1994). The policy, ambiguously defined upon inception, 
evolved multiple and diverse meanings and implications over time in 
different departments throughout the university. The NROR policy also 
served as a vehicle to identify and remedy related but distinct problems 
in different units. One college used it as impetus to create a freshmen 
orientation program, and the other college used this policy to remove all 
GTAs from freshmen-level courses in two departments. Some depart- 
ments saw the policy as an opportunity to improve the freshmen-level 
classes of the department, to initiate new graduate student training, or to 
create new funding mechanisms for graduate students and new faculty 
positions. Other departments saw the policy as an unwelcomed problem 
to be dealt with—it resulted in more work for heads and different work 
for faculty but achieved only insignificant changes instructionally or 
academically. 

In effect, the people in each implementing unit had to make sense of 
the new requirements and find some way of accommodating the condi- 
tions of the policy within their units. The people we talked to did not ac- 
cept NROR as a symbol of admitting to unacceptable educational prac- 
tices or of verifying public concerns about foreign students acting as 
GTAs. They generated alternative constructions for the meaning of the 
policy mandate. Some interpreted the policy as a public relations posture 
which they had to accept as a matter of hierarchical compliance. Others 
were able to redefine the NROR initiative to fit previously acknowl- 
edged needs or problems. To this latter set of implementors, NROR be- 
came an expression of the institution’s broader concern for improve- 
ments in freshmen education and a conduit of resources for needs 
already acknowledged. These forms of meaning constructing, which re- 
quired alternative definitions of demands and possibilities, had to in- 
clude interchange that allowed the social aspects of sensemaking to 
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operate. In other words, it required “rich media,” the kind of direct per- 
sonal contact that allows people to propose new meanings and negotiate 
them in order to settle on acceptable, new definitions (Daft & Lengel, 
1986; Weick, 1995). The units that accomplished a proactive and oppor- 
tunistic definition of the NROR policy had to operate more inclusive de- 
cision-making processes, including meetings in which people discussed 
the implications of the policy for their units and how best to respond to 
the policy. 


Conclusions 


The implementation of the NROR policy at OSU resulted in changes 
in freshmen-level instructional practices in the few units that fell under 
the formal definition of the policy. The scope and impact of the changes 
varied broadly. We have examined these changes and the factors influ- 
encing responses, including departments' reactions to the public con- 
cerns that motivated institutional leaders to design and adopt the NROR 
policy. 


Institutional Responses 


As a result of the NROR program, approaches to training rookie grad- 
uate students and to freshmen-level instruction changed. Some depart- 
ments employed some form of training for GTAs while also removing 
them from direct responsibility for teaching 1000-level courses. Fresh- 
men instruction changed most in four units: College 1 designed and im- 
plemented its Freshmen Experience as a new approach to orienting and 
retaining freshmen, Department A conceived new 1000-level courses, 
and Departments B and C shifted instruction to full-time faculty and in- 
creased class sizes. 

Decision-making processes also differed across units in this study. 
Units reporting minor changes in response to the NROR policy made top 
down decisions. Department heads or other designated individuals de- 
vised solutions and implemented them with relatively low levels of input 
from faculty and students in their departments. In contrast, units report- 
ing major changes employed committees and collaborative decision- 
making structures. Department heads and college administrators recog- 
nized certain concerns and were able to link them with tbe president's 
NROR policy. They engaged in garbage can decision making at its best 
(March & Olsen, 1979). 

In effect, the institutional administration mediated the intent of the 
public through its definitions of the NROR policy within the institution; 
then the departments further mediated the institutional influences by 
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how they accepted or refined the problem identified. The forms of im- 
plementation ranged from major changes producing very different edu- 
cational experiences for students to nominal conformity in response to 
the specific directives that produced only slight differences in freshmen- 
level classes. The nature and impact of the implementation were sub- 
stantially dependent upon the context, needs, capacity, and resourceful- 
ness of the first-line implementors. In effect, the actions taken were 
several layers removed from the desires of the public, in whose name the 
policy was pursued institutionally. We cannot say to what extent the 
public would be content with the NROR implementation, if there were 
awareness of the narrow application of the policy created by the defini- 
tions of “freshmen,” “rookie,” and “international” or the modest changes 
it produced in some of the implementing departments. As so often hap- 
pens in policy implementation, the countervailing influences on the im- 
plementors and the discretion they exercise result in organizational ac- 
tions that reward the opportunistic and resourceful as much as the 
population the policy is intended to serve. However, as a symbol of in- 
stitutional responsiveness to public concerns for undergraduate educa- 
tion, the NROR policy no doubt served its purpose. 


Advice for Institutional Practice 


Given the study findings and our conclusions, advice for those de- 
signing institutional responses to public concerns is clearly two-sided. 
We must acknowledge the practical necessity of the ambiguousness of 
the NROR initiative and the accomplishments of the unfettered imple- 
mentation processes, conditions that could be equally productive in pol- 
icymaking on other issues and in other types of institutions. As Yanow 
(1996) suggests, "To see ambiguous policy language as a problem to be 
solved in order to improve implementation chances is to ignore the real- 
ity of purposive ambiguity: it temporarily resolves conflicts and accom- 
modates differences, allowing contending parties to legislate and move 
on to implementing actions" (p. 228). Policy in such cases becomes a 
symbol, with messages directed to both external and internal con- 
stituents. Externally, the policy demonstrates the institution's concern 
and willingness to take action to address a problem. Internally, it demon- 
strates the need to respond to external concerns. But beyond that, a 
loosely defined policy not only addresses the public concerns but also 
affords flexibility in implementation so that new activities can also ad- 
dress related concerns of internal constituents. For those charged with 
implementation, compliance enhanced by a creative linking to existing 
problems and goals can further unit development. In effect, a balance of 
external and internal concerns can be brought to bear on the policy issue. 
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In the case of the NROR policy, the president issued his policy man- 
date after limited consultation within the institution. That type of hier- 
achical policymaking is not the norm in American research universities, 
often viewed as the exemplars of organized anarchy (Birnbaum, 1988). 
However, in this case, the specific policy is more accurately viewed as a 
symbol for an intent to push larger efforts to attract and retain under- 
graduate students and a demonstration of the need to act quickly toward 
that goal. In theoretical terms, the NROR policy presented ambiguous 
goals and engaged unclear technology, fundamental traits cf garbage сап 
decision-making processes. It was these aspects of the policy and the 
flexibility they permitted for implementers, along with the supporting 
funding, that allowed NROR to avoid crippling obstruction at the depart- 
mental level. 

The offices of the provost and college dean, of course, had to provide 
further specifications to the policy. These served, in many instances as 
the guides for understanding the policy and as the recipes for depart- 
mental compliance. However, all the actors in hierarchical levels above 
the departments remained open to multiple interpretations of the policy. 
Even more important, they also left the monitoring and oversight of the 
policy thin and unobtrusive. With the exception of College 2's Depart- 
ments B and C, higher-ups did not impinge on departmental creativity in 
responding to the presidential charge. Again applying the terminology of 
garbage can decision processes, they allowed various solutions to be- 
come attached to the NROR choice opportunity. As March (1994) has 
noted, garbage can processes do not require unrestricted choice opportu- 
nities and the free flow of problems. Rather, "the critical element of a 
garbage can process is that there are elements of temporal sorting. Link- 
ages are formed, in part, because of simultaneity" (p. 205). In the case of 
NROR, both deans’ offices and Department A were able to join already 
active problems or solutions to the policy and to promote activity and se- 
cure resources to support their decisions. 

Whether he intended it or not, the president's policy, by allowing for 
flexibility in responses and rationale, used the characteristics of an orga- 
nized anarchy to best advantage. The policy set the direction, communi- 
cated key values (attend to our public, improve retention, act quickly), 
provided necessary resources, and allowed unit decision makers to exer- 
cise their professional judgment and design responses appropriate to 
their contexts. We believe the policy was more externally directed and 
symbolic. Internally, the policy allowed decision processes to work in a 
variety of ways for the institution. The result, at a minimum, was re- 
stricting the countries of origin and providing prior training for people 
teaching 1000-level classes. However, this policy also created opportu- 
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nities and provided the resources that allowed more robust solutions to 
other problems to be implemented within the institution. 
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Quality Assessment of University Students 


Student Perceptions of Quality Criteria 


Quality assessment in higher education is of global 
interest; government and public demand for accountability from higher 
education institutions has steadily increased over the past decade (Bren- 
nan, Fedrowitz, Huber, & Shah, 1999). Given this demand, the need for 
ensuring the validity and utility of the assessment process has also in- 
creased. One issue of validity is whether the assessment responds to its 
audience, those who have mandated the assessment as well as those who 
will be affected-by it. To be useful, the assessment must meet the needs 
of the people whom it is intended to benefit and aid the evaluated insti- 
tution to make improvements. Quality assessment is frequently under- 
taken in response to external authorities who expect clear, ratified crite- 
ria to be used in the accountability process. If the assessment is to be 
beneficial, however, change must be effected within the institution. This 
means that administrators, faculty members, and students also need an 
understanding of the criteria that can guide and facilitate improvements 
in the way they function. Thus, to be both valid and useful, the approach 
taken to assessment must be aligned or consistent with the goals of the 
institution; assessment results must be credible and incorporable. The 
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criteria on which an assessment is based must fit the institution’s goals 
and priorities as well as being understood by the larger community. 

Indicators of student quality have been used regularly as measures in 
the evaluation of postsecondary institutions. However, because different 
types of stakeholders in higher education—the public, administration, 
faculty, or students—have their own perspectives and goals, they assign 
different values to criteria of quality. The public wants students to grad- 
uate with general abilities and emphasizes criteria such as communica- 
tion skills (Cave & Hanney, 1992). University administrators are ex- 
pected to show that resources are being used efficiently and effectively; 
for them, student completion of program requirements is an important 
criterion (Nadeau, Donald, & Konrad, 1992). Faculty view the primary 
obligation of the university to students to be the development of intellec- 
tual independence (Baird, 1988; Barzun, 1993) and hence focus on cri- 
teria such as the ability to think critically (Barnett, 1988; Trice & Dey, 
1997). Students, meanwhile, are increasingly preoccupied with career 
concerns; they value criteria such as the ability to get a job (Dey, Astin, 
& Korn, 1991). To come to an understanding of higher education goals 
and criteria for judging success in meeting them requires an analysis of 
the value attached to them by different stakeholders. 

The issue of aligning the approach taken to assessment with the coss 
of the institution is equally complex. The most common approaches to 
quality assessment are based on reputation and resources (Astin, 1985). 
Reputation is a global assessment of the perceived status or excellence 
of an institution or program, typically measured by asking knowledge- 
able experts to rate the institution or program. For example, presidents 
of research universities might rate other research universities for excel- 
lence (Cave & Hanney, 1992). The institutions or programs are then 
ranked according to their averaged ratings. The resource approach to 
quality uses input measures of faculty and student quality and physical 
and fiscal resources (endowments, per-student expenditures). Within the 
resource approach, one of the most frequently used measures of quality 
is the academic ability of students at entry to college or university. A 
third approach uses performance indicators or global outputs to define 
quality—indices such as program or degree completion rates, the pro- 
portion of undergraduates admitted to graduate education, or alumni sat- 
isfaction ratings. 

The flaw in these approaches is that they do not suggest how im- 
provements in quality could be made. Arguing that these approaches to 
quality are counterproductive, Astin (1985) recommended that quality 
be considered in terms of talent development. The criteria for quality in 
Astin’s approach are grounded on an institution’s ability to affect its stu- 
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dents and faculty favorably; for example, by enhancing the knowledge : 
and personal development of students and the scholarly and pedagogical 

ability and productivity of faculty members. An essential component of 

this approach is simultaneously considering inputs, environments, and 

outcomes (Astin, 1993). The effective institution is one that adapts pro- 

grams and policies to improve students' educational experience. 

Programs consistent with this approach frequently focus on the as- 
sessment of student progress. For example, Alverno College developed 
an abilities-based curriculum with regular assessment of the level of 
ability shown by individual students (Mentkowski & Loacker, 1985). 
Another widely recognized assessment program uses a series of tests of 
student competencies (Banta, 1989). In these programs, student perfor- 
mance at entry to, during, and exit from college is compared to establish 
the extent to which student competencies increase. Student outcomes 
can be differentiated in terms of the kind of outcome and the temporal 
context of the outcome (Astin, 1977, 1993; Ewell, 1991; Pascarella & 
Terenzini, 1991; Terenzini, 1989). The kinds of outcomes measured in- 
clude: (a) knowledge, (b) skills—basic, higher order, and career related, 
(c) attitudes and values, and (d) behavioral outcomes— what students do 
during and after college or university. Recognizing temporal context 
means that learning and development are assessed at entry and during 
the course of studies and that outcomes at one point in time become in- 
puts at the next. Thus, it becomes possible to make distinctions between 
short-, intermediate-, and long-term outcomes. 

In the measurement of academic progress, indicators of the nature and 
extent of interactions between the student and the educational environ- 
ment are important intervening variables. One measure of interaction, 
involvement, the extent to which students invest physical and psycho- 
logical energy in their educational experience, has emerged as a major 
construct in ensuring positive outcomes (Astin, 1984, 1996; Kuh, Schuh, 
Whitt, & Associates, 1991; Pace, 1988, 1990; Pascarella & Terenzini, 
1991; Willis, 1993). Motivation, self-efficacy and self-regulation are 
other indices of interactive effects (Donald, 1997, 1999; King & Baxter 
Magolda, 1996; Pintrich, 1995; Pintrich & Garcia, 1994). Pintrich notes 
that self-regulated learners monitor and attempt to control not only their 
behavior, but also their motivation and affect; students are active agents 
in their learning. The assessment literature thus suggests that criteria of 
student quality should not be limited to input and output measures, 
should acknowledge the influence of environmental and attitudinal fac- 
tors, and will not necessarily be discrete or independent of each other 
but rather are likely to be interactive. 

Students are a central focus in assessments of educational quality. 
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"What is less frequently acknowledged is that they are also major stake- 
holders in postsecondary education. To date, quality criteria have re- 
flected administrators’ or faculty priorities. As both the subjects of as- 
sessment and stakeholders, we argue that students and their perceptions 
of quality criteria need to be incorporated into the assessment process. 
For example, students have a different perception of grades, a central 
component of assessment, than do professors (Goulden & Griffin, 
1995). Whereas faculty focus on the role of grades as feedback, students 
see grading as including a gatekeeping function. They are thus likely to 
assign a different value to grades than faculty do. In spite of differences 
between students’ and other stakeholders’ views, students’ perceptions 
are rarely examined and so cannot be taken into account in the assess- 
ment process. 

Postsecondary institutions with the greatest educational impact are 
those with clear and consistent educational goals that are shared by fac- 
ulty and students (Chickering & Reisser, 1993; Schroeder & Hurst, 
1996). The importance students accord to particular goals shapes the ac- 
tivities in which they engage and the degree of effort they expend in 
those activities (Cantor & Langston, 1989; Cantor et al., 1991; Volet, 
1997; Volet & Lawrence, 1990). However, there is evidence of increas- 
ing divergence in the educational goals of faculty and students. For ex- 
ample, faculty teaching goals have remained relatively stable over the 
past two decades, with highest priority given to facilitating students’ in- 
tellectual development (Trice & Dey, 1997). In contrast, students are in- 
creasingly interested in obtaining practical training for employment 
(Dey et al., 1991). 

Left unaddressed, the presence of divergent goals between faculty and 
students is likely to lead to increased levels of frustration and dissatis- 
faction. Faculty express dissatisfaction when they perceive that students 
are not committed to intellectual pursuits. Students manifest disappoint- 
ment with the academic advising they receive, because it does not re- 
spond to their needs (Alexitch, 1997; Herndon, Kaiser, & Creamer, 
1996). Criteria for student quality reflect a range of educational goals. It 
is therefore important that assessors understand the perspective of stu- 
dents in order to identify first, potential areas of conflicting interpreta- 
tion that might diminish the validity of assessment and second, steps that 
should be taken to improve the institutional environment. 

Given these issues, the purpose of this study was to examine students’ 
perceptions of quality criteria previously identified by a broad range of 
stakeholders in a national study of criteria and indicators of quality in 
postsecondary education (Donald & Denison, 1993; Nadeau et al., 
1992). The stakeholders were governors of university and college 
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boards, administrators, faculty, students, and members of the larger 
community. They independently identified criteria of quality in universi- 
ties and colleges that they considered to be important, then verified the 
criteria over three rounds of a Delphi procedure (Linstone & Turoff, 
1975). The 25 criteria for the quality of students that emerged from this 
study reflected the perspective of the broad postsecondary education 
community, but not specifically students’ own views. 

Based on our experience with the Delphi study and the extant research 
on assessment, we had four objectives. First, given the relatively limited 
number of students in the Delphi study and their disparate backgrounds, 
we sought to determine the extent to which a representative sample of 
students in the same postsecondary institution would view the criteria as 
important indices of student quality. A single institution was selected in 
order to replicate as closely as possible the conditions in which quality 
assessment would be undertaken. Second, we sought insight into the re- 
lationships between the 25 criteria. Would students link certain criteria 
together and discriminate between others? Would indices of involve- 
ment or self-regulation be associated with cognitive outcomes? Third, 
we sought to determine whether students perceive the importance of 
these criteria as constant across their undergraduate years, or variable, 
depending upon the particular point in an undergraduate career when 
student quality is assessed. 

Finally, students’ postsecondary experiences and outcomes have 
been shown to vary according to their gender (Baxter Magolda, 1990; 
Donaldson & Dixon, 1995; Meyer, Dunne, & Richardson, 1994) and 
program of study (Cashin & Downey, 1995; Pascarella & Terenzini, 
1991). Differences in students’ values and attitudes have been found 
based on cohort, that is, their year of study or level of postsecondary 
experience (Constantinople, 1967; Feldman & Newcomb, 1969; Mar- 
tin, Ramsden, & Bowden, 1989). We therefore sought to determine the 
effects of gender, program, and cohort on student perceptions of student 
quality. 


Method 


Sample 


Students selected for the study were enrolled during the fall semester 
of 1994 in the four major undergraduate programs in the university, in 
arts and science (in English literature, physics, and psychology courses), 
education, and engineering at a research university (Table 1). The sam- 
ple of 400 students was representative of the undergraduate student pop- 
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ulation in terms of entering average (85%) and gender composition 
(58% female) (McGill University, 1996). Students ranged in age from 
18 to 24 with a modal age (41%) of 19 years. For 25% of the students, 
this was their first postsecondary experience. Another 41% had gradu- 
ated from high school and had participated in a pre-university college 
program—a normal educational route in the province—and were in their 
first year of university. The remaining 34% were in their second or third 
year of university. Thus within a representative sample consisting of stu- 
dents from pure and professional programs, we had three tiers of under- 
graduates with increasing postsecondary experience. 


Procedure 


A questionnaire designed to examine student learning at the univer- 
sity was administered to students in class in the third week of the fall 
semester. Students were informed that their participation was being 
solicited to achieve a better understanding of students’ university experi- 
ence, and to improve university teaching and learning. In one section of 
the questionnaire, students were presented with the set of 25 criteria ac- 
companied by an explanation that a study of indicators of quality in 
higher education had suggested them as important for students at differ- 
ent stages during university—at entry to university, while pursuing a 
degree, and upon graduation. Students were asked to use a 5-point 
response scale (1 = not at all important, 2 = somewhat important, 3 = im- 
portant, 4 = quite important, 5 = extremely important) to indicate how 
important they felt each criterion was for evaluating the quality of a stu- 
dent at each point in time. Thus, each criterion was to be given three im- 
portance ratings. Because the procedures for data analysis are specific to 
each research objective, they are presented at the beginning of the rele- 
vant section in the results. 





TABLE 1 
Composition of Sample by Program of Study and Gender 




















Program of Study 
Arts Science Education Engineer-ng Total 
Gender n % n % n % n % п % 
Male 42 35.3 26 44.8 13 13.0 86 699 167 41.8 
Female TI 64.7 32 552 87 87.0 37 30.1 233 58.3 


Total 119 58 100 123 400 
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Results 


Comparison with Other Stakeholders 


We first wanted to assess the consistency between the student ratings 
and those made by the broad range of stakeholders in the Delphi study. 
Because our sample consisted of university students, only the results 
from those respondents in the original study who specifically indicated 
they were rating the criteria in reference to university students (N = 93) 
were used for comparative purposes (Donald, 1990). In contrast to the 
student ratings, ratings in the Delphi study (a) had been made without 
reference to a particular point in a student's academic career, and (b) uti- 
lized a 6-point response scale (0 — of no importance, 5 — of very high 
importance). To obtain a general rating of importance that could be used 
for comparison with the results of the Delphi study, a composite of the 
three sets of students' ratings was made by averaging across time, thus 
decontextualizing the ratings. The criteria were then ranked for each 
group based on mean importance ratings (Table 2). 

In the composite ratings, most of the criteria (22/25) were quite im- 
portant (3.50 = M = 4.49), and the remaining three were important 
(2.50 = M = 3.49). No criterion was extremely important (M = 4.50). 
Three criteria in particular—commitment to learning; ability to analyze, 
synthesize, and think critically; and general academic preparedness— 
were among the most important criteria for both Delphi study stakehold- 
ers and students. The Spearman correlation between students' and Del- 
phi study ranks of importance was 0.71 (p = 0.000). We could therefore 
infer that a representative group of students in this institution found the 
national criteria for student quality important and were in accord with 
the broader stakeholder population. More revealing, the consistency be- 
tween the two groups in terms of which criteria were considered most 
important supported the relevance of generally accepted criteria for stu- 
dents—whether concerning their preparation, motivation, or thinking 
ability. | 


Relationships Among the Criteria 


Would students perceive some criteria to be related? A principal com- 
ponents analysis of the composite ratings utilizing a varimax rotation 
extracted five factors, accounting for 57.3% of the variance (Table 3). 
The first factor encompassed 11 of the 25 criteria, combining cognitive 
and affective student characteristics. Loading most strongly on this fac- 
tor, labeled generic skills and abilities, were (a) openness and flexibility 
in learning, (b) independence in learning, (c) a sense of responsibility, 
and (d) the ability to analyze, synthesize, and think critically. Thus stu- 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of Student Composite Ratings and Rankings with Stakeholder Results 











Student Composite Stakeholders 
Criterion M SD Rank Rank 
General academic preparedness 4.16 0.66 3.5 3 
Secondary school preparation 3.12 1.01 25 8 
Preparedness for a specific program 3.73 0.77 18 24 
Breadth of life experience 3.55 0.88 22 23 
Basic communication skills 3.99 0.74 12 4.5 
Basic mathematical competency 3.49 1.00 23 16 
Intelligence 4.00 0.82 11 8 
Commitment to learning 4.33 0.68 1 1.5 
Clarity of student’s educational and career goals 3.62 0.86 21 22 
Competence in second language 3.15 1.07 24 25 
Sense of responsibility 4.11 0.76 5 12 
Openness and flexibility 3.91 0.82 14 16 
Independence in learning 4.09 0.75 6 8 
Ability to analyze, synthesize, and think critically 4.16 0.66 3.5 1.5 
Ability to interact with others 3.94 0.78 13 12 
Effective study skills and habits 4.01 0.68 10 4.5 
Moral and ethical reasoning 3.68 0.95 20 18.5 
Personal student development 3.74 0.82 17 20 
Self-confidence 4.09 0.78 7 12 
Academic performance/achievement in courses 4.02 0.75 9 16 
Completion of program requirements 4.24 0.75 2 12 
Expertise at end of program 3.90 0.80 16 12 
Ability to get a job 3.68 0.89 19 21 
Performance on the job 3.91 0.87 15 18.5 
Commitment to lifelong learning 4.04 0.92 8 6 





Nore: Composite ratings are based on the average of the importance ratings assigned to each of the three temporal 
contexts (at entry to university, during studies, and upon graduation) on a 5-point scale (1 = nor at all important, 5 = 
extremely important). 


dents associated indices of involvement and self-regulation with think- 
ing. The second factor, labeled academic performance, included (a) aca- 
demic performance or achievement in courses, (b) completion of pro- 
gram requirements, and (c) intelligence. A third factor described 
employment competence and consisted of (a) performance on the job, 
(b) ability to get a job, and (c) expertise at end of program. Basic math- 
ematical competency and competence in a second language loaded to- 
gether to form a fourth factor, specific skills. The fifth factor, academic 
preparedness, consisted of (a) secondary school preparation, (b) general 
academic preparedness, and (c) preparedness for a specific program. 
Three criteria—clarity of educational and career goals, commitment to 
lifelong learning, and breadth of life experience—loaded at levels lower 
than 0.50 across several factors, suggesting a more general relationship 
to student quality. 
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TABLE 3 
Principal Components Analysis of Composite Student Criterion Ratings 





Component and Criterion Loading 





Generic skills and abilities (21.3% of variance) 


Openness and flexibility in learning 0.76 
Independence in learning 0.71 
Sense of responsibility 0.69 
Ability to analyze, synthesize, and think critically 0.68 
Ability to interact with others 0.62 
Moral and ethical reasoning 0.60 
Commitment to learning 0.59 
Self-confidence 0.57 
Personal student development 0.57 
Effective study skills and habits? 0.55 
Basic communication skills 0.51 
Academic performance (10.396 of variance) 
Academic achievement / performance in courses 0.77 
Completion of program requirements 0.65 
Intelligence 0.55 
Effective study skills and habits? 0.50 
Employment competence (10.196 of variance) 
Performance on the job 0.79 
Ability to get a job 0.76 
Expertise at end of program 0.58 
Specific skills (8.896 of variance) 
Competency in second language 0.66 
Basic mathematical competency 0.63 
Academic preparedness (6.896 of variance) 
Secondary school preparation 0.76 
General academic preparedness 0.63 
Preparedness for a specific program 0.57 





*Criterion loading > 0.50 on two principal components 


In reviewing these factors, we find that student perceptions of the cri- 
teria are consistent with previous research results on input and output 
measures. The criteria grouped as academic preparedness are those com- 
monly considered academic inputs in the research literature, while the 
employment competence criteria are consistent with commonly reported 
output measures. The most important result of this analysis is, however, 
that the generic skills and abilities factor explains a large percentage of 
the variance and links students' personal abilities and attitudes with their 
cognitive abilities and skills. Students’ perceptions of their abilities are 
thus more holistic than taxonomies of student outcomes would suggest 
(e.g., Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). In addition, students view student 
quality in more comprehensive terms than do faculty (e.g., Barnett, 
1988). 
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Influences on Student Perceptions of Student Quality 


Four potential influences on students’ ratings (temporal context, gen- 
der, program of study, and cohort) were investigated by means of re- 
peated measures MANOVAs. To minimize the likelihood of spurious re- 
sults, a Bonferroni adjustment was used to establish the critical 
probability level for determining statistical significance. As each re- 
peated measures MANOVA entailed 15 statistical tests to evaluate main 
and interaction effects, the use of p = 0.006 as the critical level main- 
tained an overall o of 0.09 for the family of 15 tests. Thus, we remained 
within the 0.10 overall level for directional hypotheses while maintain- 
ing a relatively high critical level (p < 0.01) for each statistical analysis. 
This significance level allowed for the further analysis of quality criteria 
considered important in the literature (e.g., mathematical competency, 
career goals). 

Importance of criteria within temporal context. Students had been 
asked in the questionnaire to rate each criterion at entry to university, 
during studies, and upon graduation. Results thus reflect ratings given at 
one point in time but projected for the three temporal contexts. As shown 
in Table 4, students considered the 25 criteria to be important measures 
of student quality in each temporal context (M = 2.50). At entry to uni- 
versity, 15 criteria were deemed quite important (3.50 = M = 4.49). 
Several of these criteria (general academic preparedness, secondary 
school preparation, basic communication skills, and intelligence) are 
commonly used for making admissions decisions. However, students 
also considered a variety of other criteria to be quite important at entry 
to university: a sense of responsibility, openness and flexibility, inde- 
pendence in learning, the ability to interact with others, self-confidence, 
and commitment to lifelong learning. These findings lend support to the 
argument that admissions decisions should be based on more than stu- 
dents’ having the necessary course prerequisites and evidence of acade- 
mic aptitude. In particular, student commitment to learning is the most 
highly supported criterion of quality at entry to university, suggesting 
that some measure of commitment be included in a student’s admissions 
dossier. 

During studies, the number of criteria considered quite important in- 
creased from 15 to 23, and the remaining two criteria (secondary school 
preparation and competence in a second language) were deemed impor- 
tant as measures of student quality. The results for several of the criteria 
appear counterintuitive. For example, one would think of completion of 
program requirements as something to assess at the end of a program of 
study, yet students deemed it quite important during studies. They ap- 
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TABLE 4 
Importance Ratings of Criteria in Different Temporal Contexts 











Temporal Context 


————— GARS ot 2, o RN 
At Entry During Studies On Graduation 





Criterion M SD M SD M SD 

General academic preparedness 4.10 0.91 4.23 0.75 4.14 0.99 
Secondary school preparation 3.82 1.09 3.02 1.21 2.53 1.35 
Preparedness for a specific program 3.25 1.18 3.91 0.89 4.04 1.11 
Breadth of life experience 3.11 1.14 3.53 1.00 4.02 0.95 
Basic communication skills 3.62 0.95 3.94 0.85 440 0.82 
Basic mathematical competency 3.41 1.06 3.52 1.07 3.53 1.10 
Intelligence 3.87 0.91 4.01 0.88 4.12 0.87 
Commitment to learning 4.25 0.83 4.48 0.68 426 087 
Clarity of student's educational & career goals 2.90 1.19 3.73 0.99 423 0.96 
Competence in second language 2.88 1.15 3.03 1.15 3.53 1.20 
Sense of responsibility 3.76 0.98 4.12 0.84 445 0.76 
Openness and flexibility 3.64 1.01 3.89 0.93 421 0.87 
Independence in learning 3.78 0.99 4.19 0.80 432 081 
Ability to analyze, synthesize, think critically 3.70 1.01 4.23 0.72 454 0.68 
Ability to interact with others 3.60 1.00 3.92 0.89 4.30 0.84 
Effective study skills and habits 3.81 0.91 4.31 0.73 3.93 099 
Moral and ethical reasoning 3.39 1.08 3.69 1.01 3.97 1.02 
Personal student development 3.49 0.96 3.85 0.86 3.89 1.00 
Self-confidence 3.79 0.98 4.06 0.87 440 0.77 
Acad. performance/achievement in courses 3.86 0.92 4.17 0.78 402 0.99 
Completion of program requirements 3.98 1.08 4.34 0.82 441 0.90 
Expertise at end of program 3.33 1.22 3.88 096 450 0.76 
Ability to get a job 3.00 1.26 3.52 1.16 453 0.86 
Performance on the job 3.36 1.27 3.74 1.15 463 0.67 
Commitment to lifelong learning 3.79 1.12 4.03 0.98 430 0.91 





peared to perceive completion of program requirements as an ongoing 
process, something to which they must attend throughout their studies. 
Both the ability to get a job and performance on the job were deemed 
quite important as criteria of student quality during studies. Students in 
engineering perceived the ability to get a job to be more important dur- 
ing studies than did arts students. However, students in all four programs 
considered performance on the job to be quite important during studies, 
reflecting the career and financial concerns of students. 

Upon graduation, many criteria were given even higher ratings. Four 
were thought extremely important by students, in order: (a) performance 
on the job; (b) the ability to analyze, synthesize, and think critically; (c) 
the ability to get a job; and (d) expertise at end of program. Three of 
these criteria are related to employment competence and thus consistent 
with the career concerns of students. The fourth, however, reflects the 
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type of intellectual outcome emphasized by faculty. Thus faculty and 
students are in accord about the relative importance of thinking abilities 
upon graduation. 

Differences in importance of criteria across temporal context. For all 
but one of the 25 criteria, repeated measures MANOVAs revealed that 
temporal context had a significant main effect on importance ratings, the 
exception being general academic preparedness (Table 5). In order to 
gain insight into the temporal effects, post hoc multiple comparisons be- 
tween the temporal contexts were conducted for each criterion by means 
of paired t-tests. Thus, ratings made for entry to university were com- 
pared with those for during studies and upon graduation; similarly, rat- 
ings for during studies were compared with those for upon graduation. 
For each family of three post hoc comparisons, ап а, of 0.05 was main- 
tained by setting the critical level for statistical significance at p = 0.018. 

Four patterns of difference in importance ratings were found: (a) de- 
creasing, (b) peaking, (c) plateauing, and (d) increasing (Figure 1). One 
criterion displayed a decreasing pattern—secondary school preparation; 
students gave importance ratings that were (a) significantly lower during 
studies than at entry, and (b) significantly lower again upon graduation 
than during studies. A significant Temporal Context x Cohort interaction 
effect was also found for this criterion, Wilks’ A = 0.948, F(4, 750) = 
5.05, p = 0.001. Post hoc analyses revealed that students entering from 
college rated the importance of secondary school preparation signifi- 
cantly lower. This is understandable, because their acceptance into uni- 
versity depended upon their college preparation rather than their high- 
school preparation. This interaction effect did not, however, mitigate the 
main effect of temporal context; for each cohort, ratings on the impor- 
tance of secondary school preparation decreased significantly from 
entry to during studies to graduation. 

The second pattern, peaking importance, was characterized by (a) sig- 
nificantly higher importance ratings during studies than at entry, and (b) 
significantly lower ratings upon graduation than during studies. Four 
criteria displayed this pattern: (a) general academic preparedness, (b) 
commitment to learning, (c) effective study skills and habits, and (d) 
academic performance or achievement in courses. According to the stu- 
dents, these criteria are more related to success during one’s studies than 
at entry or upon conclusion of an academic program. Again, certain re- 
sults are counterintuitive. Students appear to consider academic prepara- 
tion specific to their studies, thus giving it greater importance during 
studies than at entry, in contrast to the resource approach. The same pat- 
tern for academic performance or achievement testifies to students’ spe- 
cific rather than general orientation to their studies. 
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Criterion Importance 
Criterion Importance 


At enty During tudes Upon graduation At entry During studies Upon graduaton 


> “---- 


Decreasing Peaking 


Criterion Importance 
Criterion Importance 


Y Atenty During studies > Upon graduation At entry During studies Upon graduation 


Plateaulng Increasing 


Fic. 1. Patterns of Change in Perceived Criterion Importance Across Temporal 
Contexts 


The third pattern, plateauing importance, was characterized by (a) im- 
portance ratings that were significantly higher during studies than at 
entry, and (b) no significant differences between during studies and 
upon graduation contexts. Three criteria displayed this pattern: (a) basic 
mathematical competency, (b) personal student development, and (c) 
completion of program requirements. Again, a specific orientation on 
the part of students appears in their not giving significantly greater im- 
portance to completion of program requirements at graduation. 

The final pattern, increasing importance, was characterized by (a) im- 
portance ratings during studies that were significantly higher than at 
entry and (b) importance ratings upon graduation significantly higher 
than during studies. The majority of criteria (17 of 25) displayed this 
pattern. It would appear that each individual step in the program is a 
point for students to review their progress. The large number of criteria 
increasing in importance attests to the student perception that outcomes 
are more important than what happens during studies, which in turn is 
more important than inputs. 
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The effects of gender, program of study and cohort on importance. In 
marked contrast to the pervasiveness of temporal context effects, only 5 
of the 25 criteria were found to have significant gender, program of 
study, or cohort effects on the perceived importance of the criteria (Table 
6). The only criterion to exhibit a significant gender effect unaccompa- 
nied by an interaction effect was general academic preparedness. Fe- 
male students rated it significantly higher than male students did at entry 
and during studies. 

Program of study influenced the perceived importance of (a) sense of 
responsibility and (b) clarity of student's educational and career goals. 
Education students rated the importance of a sense of responsibility 
more highly in all three temporal contexts than did arts students. Educa- 
tion students are possibly cognizant that their studies are preparing them 
to directly affect other people and therefore see responsibility as more 
pertinent and value it more than do arts students. Clarity of educational 
and career goals showed differences, primarily between arts students 
and those in professional programs. Education and engineering students 
rated the importance of goal clarity more highly at entry than did arts 
students. Education students also rated the criterion more highly at grad- 
uation than students in arts. A reasonable explanation for these findings 
is that students in professional programs require greater goal clarity than 
is the case in arts; establishing educational and career goals may be part 
of the agenda for many arts students. For those arts students who do not 
have clear educational and career goals, the findings raise the question 
of how this might affect their academic involvement or their ability to 
self-regulate. 

Cohort affected importance ratings for two criteria: (a) secondary 
school preparation and (b) clarity of educational and career goals. Stu- 
dents entering from high school rated secondary school preparation 
significantly higher at entry than did students entering from college, as 
might be expected. Upper-year students also rated the criterion more 
highly at entry than did students entering from college. This might ap- 
pear counterintuitive, except that a proportion of upper-year students 
had entered university directly from high school. For students entering 
from college, we could surmise that secondary school is one step re- 
moved from university entrance and therefore less influential. Stu- 
dents entering from high school rated the clarity of educational and ca- 
reer goals more highly upon graduation than did students entering 
from college, and more highly in all three contexts than upper-year 
students. As well, students entering from college rated the criterion 
more highly at entry than did upper-year students. It would appear that 
acquired experience in the university setting attenuates the perceived 
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importance of goal clarity. For each cohort, however, the pattern was 
of increasing importance, suggesting that temporal effect outweighs 
cohort effect. 

Basic mathematical competency presented the most complex situa- 
tion: in addition to significant main effects for gender and program, 
there was a significant gender-by-program interaction. To investigate the 
consequences of the interaction for the main effects, post hoc contrasts 
were conducted in two phases. First, a series of contrasts examined gen- 
der differences within program groups. There was only one significant 
difference among the four programs; male science students rated the cri- 
terion more highly than did female science students in all three temporal 
contexts. Further investigation revealed that approximately half (46%) 
the male science students were from a physics course, and a similar pro- 
portion were from a psychology course. In comparison, 16% of the fe- 
male science students were from the physics course and 84% were from 
the psychology course. Thus, the gender difference in ratings for science 
students might reflect differences between the physical and life sciences 
in the importance of mathematical competency. A repeated measures 
MANOVA of the perceived importance of basic mathematical compe- 
tency between students in the physical and life sciences approached but 
did not reach statistical significance, p = 0.073. 

A second series of contrasts examined program differences within 
gender groups. Among male students, those in engineering and science 
rated basic mathematical competency significantly higher in all three 
temporal contexts than did their counterparts in arts and education. Fe- 
male engineering students rated the criterion significantly higher in all 
three temporal contexts than their counterparts in the other program 
areas. Based on these findings, we concluded that the gender by program 
interaction mitigated the main effects on importance ratings for basic 
mathematical competency. 

Thus, among potential influences on the importance students attached 
to the criteria, program differences were found primarily for arts stu- 
dents, who attached less importance to clarity of educational and career 
goals and a sense of responsibility. Basic mathematical competency 
showed gender-by-program interactions. The remaining 22 criteria did 
not show program differences, which could be interpreted as consensus 
on their importance across programs. 


Implications 


Students’ perceptions of the importance of criteria for university stu- 
dent quality confirmed those of a broader higher education sample of 
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stakeholders, pointing to the general applicability of the criteria. The 
students considered all of the criteria to be important for assessing stu- 
dent quality, both in composite form and within each temporal context. 
Program of study, gender, and cohort affected the importance ratings of 
only a few criteria. Even in these cases, the criteria met or exceeded the 
threshold for importance as criteria of student quality. 

The criteria sorted into meaningful principal components. Given the 
increasing attention to the effect of psychosocial factors such as involve- 
ment and motivation on student learning, it is noteworthy that the largest 
component contained both intellectual skills and psychosocial attributes. 
For example, this component included the ability to analyze, synthesize, 
and think critically; a sense of responsibility; the ability to interact with 
others; and self-confidence. We can deduce from these findings that stu- 
dents perceive themselves holistically, linking a wide range of personal 
characteristics. This stands in contrast to the serial and specific nature of 
their approach to academic preparation and performance. 

Most striking from the results is that the majority of criteria (17/25) 
increased in importance from entry to university, during studies, to grad- 
uation. This leads first to the conclusion that when we speak of student 
quality we must acknowledge it to be a dynamic rather than a static phe- 
nomenon. It must be viewed in the context of a particular point in time 
during students’ undergraduate education. The findings also suggest that 
students’ perceptions of student quality are much more consistent with 
Astin’s (1985) talent development view than with the more prevalent re- 
source approach to excellence in postsecondary education. Students ex- 
pect to gain in quality; although they perceive their entering characteris- 
tics (e.g., general academic preparedness) to be important, they place 
greater importance on what they will accomplish during their studies 
and upon graduation. 

The results of this study suggest several avenues for further research. 
Differences in the importance of clarity of educational goals, particu- 
larly for arts students, signify a need for further exploration. Increasing 
attention is being paid to disciplinary differences in teaching and learn- 
ing (for example, Hativa & Marincovich, 1995). More specifically dif- 
ferentiated program groups, discriminating between hard and soft, ap- 
plied and pure, and life and non-life disciplines would increase 
explanatory power. Additional insight into program effects might be 
achieved, were students to make two sets of ratings for each criterion, 
one for university students generally, and a second for students in their 
particular program of study. 

Improved understanding of the effects of temporal context requires 
use of more concrete or finite contexts; sampling for year of study rather 
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than using the inclusive ‘during studies’ context for students overall 
would yield more specific ratings. Ideally, the same group of students 
would be surveyed each year throughout their academic studies (year of 
study as a within-subjects factor). Interview studies such as those con- 
ducted by Goulden and Griffin (1995) on the meaning of grades could 
be used to establish the range of student views and how the criteria are 
actually interpreted by them. Indicators developed in the Delphi study 
for each of the criteria (Donald & Denison, 1993) would aid in this 
analysis. Sampling students from varying types of institutions would re- 
veal the extent to which students consider these criteria to apply to post- 
secondary students generally. 

The results of this study suggest foremost that we must take into ac- 
count the temporal context differences in the perceived importance of 
criteria. Greater consensus within individual institutions and in the 
broader higher education community about what is important and when 
must be achieved. Findings of differences across temporal contexts pro- 
vide a stimulus for engaging in the necessary dialogue. What steps 
would we recommend be taken in response to students agreeing with the 
importance of the criteria, but clearly considering most criteria to be 
goals more than attributes of themselves at entry? Because cohort differ- 
ences were minimal, we can conclude that students at entry are as aware 
of the importance of these criteria as are upper-level students. Indeed, 
upper-level students seemed to have lost some of the impetus for clear 
educational goals that incoming students displayed. Institutions may 
need to enunciate more clearly and support their goals for student learn- 
ing in order to promote their development. The literature on student in- 
volvement and effort and their effects on student progress can serve as a 
guide (e.g., Astin, 1993, 1996; Pace, 1988,1990). The alignment and 
specification of institutional goals to ensure that students are committed 
to higher order learning and can find ways of supporting their commit- 
ment to their own development are challenges to be addressed. 
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University Teaching: International Perspectives, 
edited by James J. F. Forest. Garland Publishing, 
1998. 432+ pp. $87.00 


LESLIE ADAMS WIMSATT, University of Michigan 


If recent international conference programs are any in- 
dication, the quality of teaching in higher education is attracting the attention of 
policymakers and researchers around the world. In many countries, concerns 
about teaching arise in the context of increasing and more heterogeneous stu- 
dent enrollments, decreasing levels of funding, and a resultant push for “bud- 
getary efficiency" and productivity. In some cases, a sharpened focus оп teach- 
ing is also driven by technological innovation and marketplace competitiveness. 
Researchers and administrators are left to wonder how these trends and the re- 
sulting changes in teaching policy are affecting the culture and practice of 
teaching in different countries. Hence, an examination of recent international 
developments in university teaching is both timely and necessary. 

University Teaching is a collection of eighteen independent essays and case 
studies that explore several dimensions of university teaching, including the im- 
pact of cultural and social environments. The book, edited by James Forest, is 
divided into four topic-specific sections: (1) issues of instructicn, (2) perspec- 
tives on student learning and assessment, (3) training and development of uni- 
versity teachers, and (4) issues of policy, structure, and organization. Chapters 
are authored by an international group of faculty and administrators with sig- 
nificant experience in the areas of teaching, learning, and assessment at the 
postsecondary level. Although it includes far too much information to highlight 
in a brief review, this book is a good resource for readers interested in examin- 
ing how issues of university teaching transcend national boundaries. 

W. Alan Wright opens “Issues of Instruction” by identifying international 
policies and practices most likely to influence teaching quality (e.g., value of 
teaching in personnel decisions, role of academic leadership, impact of mentor- 
ing and instructional development programs). He then uses survey responses 
from instructional developers and academics to create a design for teaching im- 
provement. Using comparative research to investigate how students in different 
Western and non-Western cultures conceptualize “good teaching,” David 
Watkins further develops the theme of this section. Watkins shows how an inter- 
institutional project in Hong Kong effectively employs research-based indica- 
tors of college quality to enhance student learning and finds that Western con- 
cepts about quality of instruction also hold in non-Western cultures. James 
Forest concludes this discussion by synthesizing a large volume of theory and 
research. His treatment of factors that influence the environment for teaching 
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and learning is extensive, including such measures as diversity, communication, 
attitudes and behavior, instructional methodology and evaluation, and techno- 
logical advancement. 

“Perspectives on Student Learning and Assessment” targets student out- 
comes in relation to faculty teaching. Noel Entwistle begins with an extensive 
literature review, which synthesizes European and Australasian theory and re- 
search and culminates with the introduction of a conceptual overview of the 
teaching-learning process. His observations about how student characteristics, 
faculty teaching methods, and institution-based policies and practices are 
linked to student learning outcomes is a useful counterpoise to France Mugler 
and Roger Landbeck’s case study of distance learning at a regional university in 
the South Pacific. Entwistle’s theoretical approach to strategic planning is in 
sharp contrast to Mugler and Landbeck’s case-specific plan for the improve- 
ment of distance education outcomes by redesigning study materials, assess- 
ment instruments and academic support services. Two other chapters in this 
section present innovative approaches to teaching and assessment. Kari Smith 
discusses portfolio assessment in the context of Israeli teacher training courses 
and describes how portfolios can be used as both a learning tool and as a 
method of student assessment. Ted and Patricia Panitz review literature identi- 
fying the benefits and pitfalls of collaborative learning in the university class- 
room and suggest ways to overcome faculty resistance. Exploring issues of au- 
thority, self-disclosure, and cultural relevance linked to student learning in 
Micronesia, Kyle Smith, Seyda Tork Smith, and Iain Twaddle urge university 
faculty to recognize how levels of collectivism implicit in course materials may 
be inconsistent with student approaches to learning. The authors recommend 
that course designs take into account students’ culturally based approaches to 
learning as well as attitudes toward faculty-student interactions. 

The third section of the book supplements theoretical discussion with several 
practical models for the “Training and Development of University Teachers.” 
Graham Gibbs notes that practices for the preparation of university teachers are 
rapidly developing in scale and sophistication in Europe and Australasia due to 
increasing professionalization and the support of formal policies. In contrast, he 
reports that teacher preparation efforts in the United States are considerably 
more limited in scope. Offering specific programming information, Michael 
Herrick explains the process of conducting a faculty development program in 
Botswana, including how an assessment instrument structured around eight 
components of effective teaching is used to evaluate teaching performance. In 
the final chapter, John Dwyer calls for a renewed commitment toward the de- 
velopment and recognition of good teaching, applauding one university in 
Canada for developing a university practicum specifically designed to train 
graduate students as teachers. 

The final section of the book focuses on issues of policy, structure, and orga- 
nization. Margaret Robertson notes how benchmarks are increasingly used in 
Australian universities for measuring teaching performance and allocating 
competitive teaching funds. Concluding that better measures are needed to cap- 
ture the current realities of students’ learning environments, her ideas contribute 
to current debate about the impact of performance evaluation, “vocationaliza- 
tion,” technological innovation, and changing administrative cultures on teach- 
ing. Terry Hyland discusses work-based learning and professional higher edu- 
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cation in Britain in the context of a broad review of extant literature. He worries 
that workplace learning converts university education into job training and in- 
hibits institutional teamwork, strategic collaboration, and community service. 
Finding that educational opportunity can easily become a struggle between 
quantitative and qualitative objectives, Tronie Rifkin questions the efficacy of 
quantitative assessment instruments to evaluate academic program participants. 
Rifkin cites the case of a three-year baccalaureate degree program in Denmark 
and concludes that such assessment practices can lead to an overemphasis on 
productivity and efficiency. Howard Fergus offers an overview of the organiza- 
tional history and policy implications of distance education in the West Indies 
and lobbies for increased academic support, revised teaching materials, and ex- 
panded teacher training. In a theoretically grounded approach to the integration 
of writing across the curriculum, Sheila Vance and Glenda Crosling highlight 
the importance of placing the design of instruction and evaluation within disci- 
plinary and national contexts. They cite two case studies to illustrate how inno- 
vative writing programs have been designed and successfully implemented in 
Australia. Yung Che Kim's chapter on the effect of national contexts on teach- 
ing in South Korea directly addresses the role of student activism. He asserts 
that college teaching, instructional development, and evaluation need to be cul- 
turally and socially relevant to students and faculty in order to be effective. Fi- 
nally, Marcela Mollis and Daniel Feldman discuss contested academic appoint- 
ments at the University of Buenos Aires and then consider how institutional 
policies can affect the culture of teaching within individual academic depart- 
ments. 

University Teaching makes an important contribution to the comparative 
study of higher education because the extant literature has tended to focus on 
academic systems and policy. Academic administrators and policy makers will 
appreciate the pragmatic suggestions for improving institutional teaching po- 
lices and practices and researchers will find beneficial some extensive and thor- 
ough reviews of relevant theory and research. Because each chapter makes an 
individual contribution to the literature, the book can be used in whole or in 
part. It requires the reader to tie together emergent themes, key findings, and 
conclusions rather than to rely on introductory and summary chapters. Al- 
though the book could be more consistent in the reporting of research results, I 
found it particularly informative and useful in documenting how specific pro- 
grams and practices are being used to improve teaching in different countries. 

The authors wisely suggest that longitudinal examination of teaching policy 
and practice is needed to distinguish short-term gains from more enduring in- 
ternational reforms. Persistent questions remain regarding the impact of student 
diversity, faculty characteristics, institutional and disciplinary contexts, per- 
sonal beliefs, and individual activities on teaching practices. Also, David 
Watkins' essay brings to mind questions about the appropriateness of current 
indicators of college quality. For example, how can more specific measures of 
college quality be used to evaluate institutional commitment to curricular re- 
form and innovation? 

University Teaching complements and supplements other useful works from 
the comparative higher education literature, including Altbach's (1998) Com- 
parative Higher Education, which examines the complex relationships among 
academic systems in countries with varying levels of economic and technologi- 
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cal development; and Clark’s (1995) Places of Inquiry, which conceptualizes 
the contemporary university from a research vantage point to examine how na- 
tional trends either strengthen or weaken the integration of research and teach- 
ing. These three books provide an overview of some fundamental issues affect- 
ing teaching on an international level. Taken together they also reveal the 
potential for organizational change as a function of teaching improvement. 
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Condemning Students to Debt: College Loans and Public Policy, 
edited by Richard Fossey and Mark Bateman. New York: Teachers 
College Press, 1998. 224 pp. $38.00 


SCOTT R. SWEETLAND, The Ohio State University 


The student loan has been conceptualized as a financial aid since its federal in- 
ception in 1965. Its purpose has been to fill the gap that often exists between the 
total cost of higher education and non-obligatory financial aids that are pro- 
vided to many students. The problem is that contemporary higher education 
policies have begun to substitute the student loan for an increasing proportion 
of non-obligatory financial aids to students, creating new generations of debtors 
who may be least able to afford an increasing debt burden. That is the major 
theme of this book. 

Condemning Students to Debt includes ten chapters contributed by eleven 
authors. It is well organized and easy to read, yet each chapter is written with 
scholarly style to support further review and inquiry. Among the chapters, one 
can find the history behind student loans and student financial aid; reasons for 
the shift in public policy away from student financial aid and toward student 
loans; potential impacts of this shift on the higher education establishment; eco- 
nomic implications and contemporary fiscal decisions faced by students and 
their families; and the perplexity of possible solutions that can be effected by 
public policy and institutional administration. Of particular interest to me is the 
survey and explanation of economic contexts contained in Chapter 2. Here, the 
justification and need for governmental involvement in higher education invest- 
ment considers monetary and non-monetary benefits that accrue to society as 
well as to individuals and their families when postsecondary education pro- 
grams are financially supported by governments. The case is made that the stu- 
dent loan can be used as an important public policy tool that mutually improves 
the societal values or objectives of equity and efficiency. 

The theme of equity or equal educational opportunity transcends from across 
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all the chapters to support the student loan program but also to question its effi- 
cacy in degree and implementation. Not only has the total amount on-loan in- 
creased over recent decades but many of the contributing authors assert that an 
increased reliance on the student loan program has essentially replaced other 
more equity-oriented financial grants-in-aid. Moreover, this effect can deter eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students from pursuing higher education degrees while 
making the same pursuits more affordable to students who are, in the economic 
sense, relatively less dependent upon student loans and financial grants-in-aid. 
Unfortunately, when the student loan repayment horizon is considered in sepa- 
rate chapters on default and bankruptcy, it is readily apparent that economically 
disadvantaged students who borrow money to finance their postsecondary stud- 
ies are most at risk throughout the entire investment-repayment cycle. That is, 
for some incoming freshmen, factors of economic disadvantage can contribute to 
academic hardship and difficulty in the labor market and later exacerbate finan- 
cial problems, if the repayment of student loan obligations becomes difficult or 
impossible. Given the evidence present in these chapters, the replacement of 
equity-oriented financial grants-in-aid with student loan obligations seriously 
limits the probability that important equity aims will be achieved. 

My only disappointment in this book is the overall lack of attention paid to 
technical aspects of the student loan mechanism. The contributing authors cite 
volumes of earliest as well as current literature and data that address relevant 
problems, policies, implications, and possibilities, but the book, after all, is 
about loans. The value of the book would increase with a chapter dedicated to 
the theoretical framework and practical features of loans to include such terms . 
and concepts as amortization, inflation, origination fees, basis points, nominal 
and real interest rates, guarantee, subsidy, hedging, matching, and credit analy- 
sis. Although the authors mention many of these in describing their analyses, 
other important lines of inquiry would be opened through greater attention to 
the more technical aspects. For example, my student loan portfolio includes 
debt that was incurred during the 1980s at 7% interest and at 8.25% interest 
during the 1990s. Although the increased rate of interest was modest, corre- 
sponding home mortgage interest rates were about 15% and 7%, suggesting that 
interest rates on student loans were highly subsidized during the 1980s but that- 
more recent rates of interest on student loans actually include a premium rela- 
tive to home mortgage interest rates. If my experience is equivalent to the na- 
tional average experience, then the financial burden associated with student 
loans has increased over time in addition to the burdens posed by total and pro- 
portional increases in student loan amounts that have been cbserved and re- 
ported by the authors. 

There can be no question that student loans have become an increasingly 
popular means of supporting higher education expenditures. But at what point 
will this trajectory end? Many contributions in this book synthesize a call for 
clarity in the definition of public policy objectives that differentiate student loan 
obligations from financial grants in student aid. Otherwise, the trend toward 
student loans, in substitution for non-obligatory financial aids, may lead to new 
generations of student debtors who are unable to fulfill their financial obliga- 
tions. This book provides a strong foundation for further research into this po- 
tentiality and other important public policy issues that directly affect higher ed- 
ucation and the national economy. 
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Does It Promote Student Learning? 


Since passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, America’s colleges and universities 
have struggled to increase the racial and ethnic diversity of their students 
and faculty members, and “affirmative action” has become the policy- 
of-choice to achieve that heterogeneity. These policies, however, are 
now at the center of an intense national debate. The current legal foun- 
dation for affirmative action policies rests on the 1978 Regents of the 
University of California v. Bakke case, in which Justice William Powell 
argued that race could be considered among the factors on which admis- 
sions decisions were based. More recently, however, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, in the 1996 Hopwood v. State of Texas 
case, found Powell’s argument wanting. Court decisions turning affir- 
mative action policies aside have been accompanied by state referenda, 
legislation, and related actions banning or sharply reducing race-sensi- 
tive admissions or hiring in California, Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Mass- 
achusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Puerto Rico (Healy, 1998a, 1998b, 1999). 
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In response, educators and others have advanced educational argu- 
ments supporting affirmative action, claiming that a diverse student 
body is more educationally effective than a more homogeneous one. 
Harvard University President Neil Rudenstine claims that the “funda- 
mental rationale for student diversity in higher education [is] its educa- 
tional value” (Rudenstine, 1999, p. 1). Lee Bollinger, Rudenstine’s 
counterpart at the University of Michigan, has asserted, “A classroom 
that does not have a significant representation from members of differ- 
ent races produces an impoverished discussion” (Schmidt, 1998, p. 
A32). These two presidents are not alone in their beliefs. A statement 
published by the Association of American Universities and endorsed by 
the presidents of 62 research universities stated: “We speak first and 
foremost as educators. We believe that our students benefit significantly 
from education that takes place within a diverse setting” (“Оп the Im- 
portance of diversity in University Admissions,” The New York Times, 
April 24, 1997, p. A27). 

Studies of the impact of diversity on student educational outcomes 
tend to approach the ways students encounter "diversity" in any of three 
ways. A small group of studies treat students’ contacts with “diversity” 
largely as a function of the numerical or proportional racial/ethnic or 
gender mix of students on a campus (e.g., Chang, 1996, 1999a; Kanter, 
1977; Sax, 1996). Gurin (1999) and Hurtado, Milem, Clayton-Pedersen, 
and Allen (1999) refer to this numerical or proportional “mix” of students 
as "structural diversity." Whether such diversity is a sufficient condition 
to promote student educational outcomes, however, is far from clear. 

A second, considerably larger set of studies take some modicum of 
structural diversity as a given and operationalize students' encounters 
with diversity using the frequency or nature of their reported interactions 
with peers who are racially/ethnically different from themselves. In these 
studies, which might be labeled “in situ diversity studies," encountering 
diversity is viewed as part of the normal processes and functioning of 
campus life or of a campus's racial/ethnic and gender climate (e.g., Anto- 
nio, 1998; Astin, 1993; Cabrera, Nora, Terenzini, Pascarella, & Hagedorn, 
1999; Davis, 1994; Gurin, 1999; Pascarella, Edison, Nora, Hagedorn, & 
Terenzini, 1996; Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Nora, & Terenzini, 1999). 

A third set of studies examines institutionally structured and purpose- 
ful programmatic efforts to help students engage racial/ethnic and/or 
gender “diversity” in the form of both ideas and people. This category 
includes studies of the influences of coursework and the curriculum 
(e.g., Astin, 1993; Chang, 1999b; Cohen, 1994; Cohen, Bianchini, 
Cossey, Holthuis, Morphew, & Whitcomb, 1997; Hurtado, 1999; 
MacPhee, Kreutzer, & Fritz, 1994; Palmer, 1999), and participation in 
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racial or multicultural awareness workshops (e.g., Antony, 1993; Astin, 
1993; Springer, Palmer, Terenzini, Pascarella, & Nora, 1996; Vilal- 
pando, 1994), as well as various other forms of institutional program- 
ming intended to enhance the diversity of a campus or the educational 
consequences of engaging “diversity” in one form or another (see Musil, 
Garcia, Moses, & Smith, 1995; Rendon & Hope, 1996; Sedlacek, 1995). 
Appel, Cartwright, Smith, and Wolf (1996), Smith (1989), and Hurtado 
et al. (1999) provide useful reviews of this literature. 

These various approaches have been used to examine the effects of di- 
versity on a broad array of student educational outcomes. The evidence 
is almost uniformly consistent in indicating that students in a racial/eth- 
nically or gender-diverse community, or engaged in a diversity-related 
activity, reap a wide array of positive educational benefits. “Diversity” 
in its various forms has been linked to such outcomes as higher minority 
student retention (e.g., Bowen & Bok, 1998; Chang, 1996, 1999a), 
greater cognitive development (e.g., Adams & Zhou-McGovern, 1994; 
Cohen, 1994; Cohen, et al., 1997; Hurtado, 1999; MacPhee et al., 1994; 
Sax, 1996), and positive gains on a wide-range of measures of interper- 
sonal and psychosocial developmental changes, including increased 
openness to diversity and challenge (Pascarella, et al., 1996), greater 
racial/cultural knowledge and understanding and commitment to social 
justice (Antonio, 1998; Astin, 1993; Chang, 1999b; Milem, 1994; 
Palmer, 1999; Springer, et al., 1996), more positive academic and social 
self-concepts (Astin, 1993; Chang, 1996; Sax, 1996), more complex 
civic-related attitudes and values, and greater involvement in civic and 
community-service behaviors (Astin, 1993; Milem, 1994; Hurtado, 
1999). (Chang [1998] and Milem [1999] provide excellent reviews of 
this literature.) 

As noted above, however, only a relative handful of studies (e.g., 
Chang, 1996, 1999a; Sax, 1996) have specifically examined whether the 
racial/ethnic or gender composition of the students on a campus, in an 
academic major, or in a classroom (i.e., structural diversity) has the edu- 
cational benefits claimed by Rudenstine, Bollinger, and others. Sax 
found that the proportion of women in an academic major field had no 
impact on students’ cognitive or affective development. Chang’s analy- 
ses reveal a good bit of the complexity of the relation between structural 
diversity, student interactions and experiences, and educational out- 
comes. He found that a campus’s racial heterogeneity had an effect on 
learning outcomes through its influence on students’ diversity-related 
experiences, specifically, socializing with peers from different 
racial/ethnic backgrounds and discussing racial/ethnic issues. Whether 
the degree of racial diversity of a campus or classroom has a direct effect 
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on learning outcomes, however, remains an open question. The scarcity 
of information on the educational benefits of the structural diversity on 
a campus or in its classrooms is regrettable because it is the sort of 
evidence the courts appear to be requiring if they are to support race- 
sensitive admissions policies. 

In addition to the shortage of information on the role of structural di- 
versity, most studies examine diversity’s influence on various dimen- 
sions of students’ psychosocial development, including (but not limited 
to) racial/ethnic attitudes and values, academic and social self-concepts, 
civic behaviors, and racial/ethnic awareness and knowledge. Far fewer 
studies (e.g., Cohen, 1994; Cohen, et al., 1997; MacPhee et al., 1994; 
Slavin, 1995) explore the influence of diversity in the classroom or in 
other small groups on students’ development of academic or intellectual 
knowledge and skills. 

This study attempted to contribute to the knowledge base by explor- 
ing the influence of structural diversity in the classroom on students’ de- 
velopment of academic and intellectual skills. The study put to an em- 
pirical test Bollinger’s claim that racially/ethnically homogeneous 
classrooms produce “an impoverished” educational experience 
(Schmidt, 1998, p. A32). The study was designed to evaluate whether 
and to what extent (if any) the racial/ethnic diversity of the students in a 
classroom is related to student learning, specifically, to gains in stu- 
dents’ problem-solving skills and their abilities to work in groups. In ad- 
dition, this study sought to extend Chang’s (1996, 1999a) work indicat- 
ing that structural diversity was associated with more frequent, 
diversity-related experiences which, in turn, were related to educational 
outcomes. This study examines both the direct effect of classroom diver- 
sity on academic/intellectual outcomes and whether any effects of class- 
room diversity may be moderated by the extent to which active and col- 
laborative instructional approaches are used in the course. 


Methods 


Conceptual Underpinnings 


In this study, we assume that the development of students’ course-re- 
lated skills are shaped by students’ precourse characteristics, the instruc- 
tional practices encountered in the classroom, and the racial/ethnic di- 
versity of the classroom. Students’ precourse characteristics are assumed 
to be temporally prior to both classroom diversity and instructional 
methods in their effects on learning outcomes. Our primary focus is on 
the influence of varying levels of classroom diversity on students’ learn- 
ing outcome above and beyond the effects of other variables that may 
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also influence learning (e.g., students’ precourse characteristics and the 
pedagogical methods adopted by instructors). 


Sample and Data Collection 


This study was part of an evaluation of the National Science Founda- 
tion-funded Engineering Coalition of Schools for Excellence in Educa- 
tion and Leadership (ECSEL). ECSEL comprises seven colleges of en- 
gineering: City College of New York, Howard University, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Morgan State University, Penn- 
sylvania State University, the University of Maryland, and the Univer- 
sity of Washington. Among other goals, ECSEL seeks to promote the 
use of design groups, or engineering teams, throughout the undergradu- 
ate curriculum in helping students learn to solve unstructured engineer- 
ing problems. The original data collection was intended to evaluate the 
extent to which the active and collaborative learning activities inherent 
in group-based engineering design promoted student learning when 
compared with more traditional approaches to teaching (e.g., lecture and 
discussion). 

The base sample consists of 1,258 engineering students enrolled at all 
7 ECSEL institutions who completed the Classroom Activities and Out- 
comes Survey (described below). Participating courses and students 
were not randomly selected. The local ECSEL evaluator on each campus 
was asked to identify as many “ECSEL” courses (in which design was 
being taught using active and collaborative learning techniques) as feasi- 
ble, as well as (for comparative purposes) several *non-ECSEL" courses 
with educational goals similar to those of the ECSEL courses. In the 
non-ECSEL courses, traditional lecture and discussion techniques were 
the primary mode of instruction. 

Survey forms were administered in 49 classrooms. Of these, 29 were 
ECSEL classes, and 20 were non-ECSEL classes. Of the 1,258 students, 
936 (74%) were enrolled in an ECSEL course while 322 (26%) were in 
non-ECSEL courses. Because of the nonrandom nature of the data col- 
lection, 46% of the students were enrolled at the University of Mary- 
land, 21% at the University of Washington, and 13% at The Pennsylva- 
nia State University. The remaining 2096 were distributed approximately 
evenly across the City College of New York, Howard University, Mor- 
gan State University, and MIT. The analyses reported here are based on 
the responses of 680 white students (5896 of the sample) and 488 stu- 
dents of color. In the overall sample, 180 respondents (15.496) were 
African Americans, 234 (20.096) were Asian Americans, 64 (5.596) were 
Latino/as, and 10 (0.9%) were Native Americans. Students were approx- 
imately evenly distributed across class years, with 57% in lower-divi- 
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sion courses and 43% in upper-division courses. No significant differ- 
ences in this distribution were identified between ECSEL and non- 
ECSEL course students. While the total database for this study con- 
tained the original 1,258 students, the n’s for the several analyses 
described below varied between 962 and 1,194 because of missing data. 
Because of the relatively large number of cases with missing data on 
some variables, it was decided to drop those cases from analyses rather 
than use mean replacement. 


Instrument and Variables 


The data for this study come from the Classroom Activities and Out- 
comes Survey, a pencil-and-paper, multiple-choice questionnaire com- 
pleted at the end of a course. The instrument has three sections. The first 
gathers information on students’ personal and academic backgrounds 
and demographic characteristics. The second section asks about the 
characteristics and activities of the course in which the students were en- 
rolled when completing the questionnaire. The final section asks stu- 
dents about the extent to which they believe they have made progress in 
various learning and skill development areas as a result of taking that 
particular course. (A copy of the Classroom Activities and Outcomes 
Survey is available from the first author at «ptt2 @psu.edu>.) 

Control variables. Background characteristics controlled in this study 
included gender (coded: 1 = male, 0 = female), race/ethnicity (coded: 1 
= nonminority, 0 = minority; group n’s did not permit disaggregation of 
race/ethnicity into more discrete categories), and high school academic 
achievement (combined SAT scores). 

Independent variables. The second section of The Classroom Activi- 
ties and Outcomes Survey asks students to report how often during the 
course they or their instructor engaged in each of 26 classroom activi- 
ties. Respondents use a 4-point scale, where 1 = never, 2 = occasionally, 
3 = often, and 4 = very often/almost always. The items comprising this 
section were drawn from the research literature on effective instructional 
practices and activities. 

A principal components factor analysis of these 26 items (with vari- 
max rotation) produced 5 factors. This solution, accounting for 62.2% of 
the variance in the correlation matrix, is shown in Table 1. Three of the 
five factors related to specific instructional practices. Collaborative 
Learning consists of 7 practices that reflect the interdependence among 
students required by working in groups. The Instructor Interaction and 
Feedback factor included 5 practices that fostered frequent, supportive 
communication between faculty and students. The 3-item Clarity and 
Organization factor reflects instructors' use of clear explanations and an 
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integrated course structure. The fourth and fifth factors contained 2 and 
4 items, respectively, reflecting students’ perceptions of fairness in the 
treatment of minorities and women in the classroom by the faculty mem- 
ber (the Faculty Climate scale) and by other students (the Peer Climate 
scale). As can be seen at the bottom of the table, the internal consistency 
reliabilities (Cronbach’s alpha) for these scales were generally high, 
ranging from 0.77 to 0.89. The classroom climate measures were ex- 
cluded from the set of independent variables to provide a more precise 
estimation of the effects of classroom diversity on learning uncon- 
founded by students’ perceptions of racial or gender dynamics in the 
classroom, which might, in themselves, affect learning. In affirmative 
action cases, moreover, the courts’ interest has been specifically in the 
educational contributions (if any) of the racial/ethnic composition of the 
learning setting. 





TABLE 1 
Factor Structures for Classroom Practice Items 








Factor Loadings 


Interaction & 
Organization 


Collaborative 
Feedback 
Faculty 
Climate 
Climate 


Instructor 
Clarity & 


Peer 


Items 





Discuss ideas with classmates 0.822 

Work cooperatively with students 0.739 

Opportunities to work in groups 0.753 

Get feedback from classmates 0.753 

Students teach & learn from one another 0.679 

Interact with classmates outside of class 0.650 

Require participation in class 0.589 

Interact with instructor as part of the course 0.780 

Interact with instructor outside of class 0.741 

Instructor gives detailed feedback 0.713 

Instructor gives frequent feedback 0.689 

Guided student learning versus lecturing 0.578 

Assignments/activities clearly explained 0.767 
Assignments/presentations clearly related 0.722 

Instructor makes clear expectations for activities 0.677 

Instructor treats minorities the same as whites 0.913 
Instructor treats women the same as men 0.901 

In groups, some males treat women differently 0.876 
Some male students treat women differently 0.869 
Some white students treat minorities differently 0.865 
In groups, some whites treat minorities differently 0.809 


Internal Consistency Reliability (Alpha) 0.88 0.83 0.77 0.86 0.89 
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Classroom diversity, the independent variable of principal interest in 
this study, was operationalized using a “diversity index” created by di- 
viding the number of students who reported their racial/ethnic identity 
to be non-white by the total number of students in the class. Because two 
ECSEL institutions are Historically Black Universities, the diversity 
index was calculated so that classrooms with a diversity “mix” ap- 
proaching 50% were considered the most diverse. Classrooms with a 
percentage of students of color lower than 50% (or, in the case of HBCU 
classrooms, greater than 50%) were considered to be less diverse. For 
example, a classroom in which all students were white or all were stu- 
dents of color was considered to have no diversity. 

A preliminary examination indicated that the distribution of the diver- 
sity index was curvilinear (i.e., as classroom diversity increased, the na- 
ture of the effect on reported learning gains changed). In order to examine 
the nature and effects of this nonlinear relation more easily, the diversity 
index was used to develop five categories of “classroom diversity.” Table 
2 shows the five categories, the ranges of the classroom diversity levels 
within each category, and the number and percentage of students who 
were in classes falling within each category. For example, about 40% of 
the students were in courses characterized as “medium” diversity class- 
rooms. This category contains students in predominantly white courses in 
which 33-38% of the total enrollment were students of color as well as 
students in predominantly minority-student courses in which 33-38% of 
all the students were white. The categories were formed using natural 
breaks in the multi-modal frequency distribution. With the exception of 
the “medium” diversity category, which is the largest group, respondents 
were distributed relatively evenly across the five categories. 

Dependent variables. The third part of the Classroom Activities and 
Outcomes Survey asks students to report the progress they believe they 
have made in 27 areas as a result of the course for which they were com- 
pleting the survey form. Progress is reported on a 1-to-4 scale, where 





TABLE 2 
Classroom Diversity Categories, Intervals, and Number and Percentage of Students in Each Group 


Classroom Diversity Students 
Categories Intervals n % 
No diversity 0% or 100% 142 11.3% 
Low diversity 6–19% 184 147 
Medium-low diversity 22-30 185 14.7 
Medium diversity 33-38 500 39.7 
High diversity 40—50 247 19.6 


TOTALS 1,258 100.0% 
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1 = none, 2 = slight, 3 = moderate, and 4 = a great deal. These items 
were drawn primarily (but not exclusively) from a series of Delphi 
studies by Jones and her colleagues (Jones, 1994; Jones, et al., 1994) 
intended to develop consensus among faculty members, research 
specialists, academic administrators, and employers on definitions and 
components of “critical thinking” and “problem solving.” 

A principal components factor analysis (with varimax rotation) of the 
27 skill development items yielded three factors: Problem-Solving Skills 
(12 items), Group Functioning Skills (7 items), and Occupational Aware- 
ness (4 items). This three-factor solution explained 64.6% of the total item 
variance and produced scales with internal consistency reliabilities rang- 
ing from 0.81 to 0.93. The composition of these factors is given in Table 
3. Because of the interest in this study in students’ skill development, the 
Occupational Awareness scale was excluded from further analyses. 


TABLE 3 
Factor Structures for Learning Outcome Items 





Factor Loadings 





ч 
| 88 
FN 56. #6 
85 S55 г 
Items а 638 83 
Developing ways to resolve conflict & reach agreement 0.779 
Being aware of feelings of members in group 0.841 
Listening to the ideas of others with open mind 0.829 
Working on collaborative projects as member of a team 0.815 
Organizing information to aid comprehension 0.679 
Asking probing questions that clarify facts, concepts 0.606 
Developing alternatives that combine best from previous work 0.618 
Ability to do design 0.578 
Solve an unstructured problem 0.697 
Identify knowledge, resources, & people to solve problem 0.666 
Evaluate arguments & evidence of competing alternatives 0.675 
Apply an abstract concept or idea to a real problem 0.735 
Divide problems into manageable components 0.744 
Clearly describe a problem orally 0.679 
Clearly describe a problem in writing 0.667 
Develop several methods to solve unstructured problem 0.732 
Identify tasks needed to solve an unstructured problem 0.752 
Visualize what the product of a design project would look like 0.584 
Weigh the pros/cons of possible solutions to a problem 0.623 
Understanding what engineers do 0.754 
Understanding language of design 0.721 
Understanding engineering has a nontechnical side 0.710 
Understanding of the process of design 0.703 


Internal Consistency Reliability (Alpha) 0.926 0.943 0.813 
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For both the Classroom Activities and Skill Development Outcome fac- 
tors, scales were created by summing students’ responses on a factor’s 
component items and then dividing by the number of items the factor 
contains. 


Analytical Methods 


Ordinary least-squares multiple regression analyses were used in a se- 
ries of hierarchical analyses. First, to determine whether the diversity of 
the classrooms had any association with learning outcomes, each of the 
two dependent variables (self-reported gains in problem-solving and 
group skills) was regressed on four of the five levels of classroom diver- 
sity (students in courses with no diversity constituted the reference 
group). Second, reported gains in problem-solving and group skills were 
again regressed on classroom diversity after controlling for students’ 
race/ethnicity, gender, and academic ability. Third, each learning out- 
come was regressed hierarchically on: (1) students’ race/ethnicity, gen- 
der, and ability, (2) the three scales reflecting the instructional methods 
used in the classroom (collaborative learning, instructor interaction and 
feedback, and course clarity and organization), and (3) four levels of 
classroom diversity. 

Finally, the influence of classroom diversity may well be contextual, 
that is, conditional (or dependent) on the degree to which students inter- 
act with one another in course-related activities. For example, interper- 
sonal contacts among students in low diversity courses may well have a 
different effect on learning than similar contacts in medium- or high- 
diversity classrooms. To evaluate the extent to which classroom diver- 
sity’s effects may vary depending on the instructional methods used, a 
set of four cross-product interaction terms was created by cross-multi- 
plying each of the four levels of classroom diversity (low through high) 
by students' scores on the Collaborative Learning scale. These interac- 
tion terms were then entered as a set into an OLS regression (one for 
each dependent variable) after students' precourse characteristics, in- 
structional methods, and the four diversity levels had been entered as 
main effects variables. 


Results 


Table 4 reports the means and standard deviations for each group's re- 
ported gains in problem-solving and group skill development, although 
the relations among (and magnitudes of the differences between) the 
group means for both outcomes are more easily seen in Figures 1 and 2. 
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The basic patterns of the relations between classroom diversity and re- 
ported learning are the same for both problem-solving and group skill 
development. As can be seen in both figures, and with students in “no di- 
versity” classrooms as the reference group, the reported gains drop to 
their lowest among students in “low diversity” classrooms, although 
those drops are not statistically significant (as indicated by the “n.s.” be- 
tween the data points). The trend line then climbs through the mean for 
"low-medium" diversity classrooms, peaking among students in 
“medium” diversity classes, only to fall again for students in “high di- 
versity” courses. The magnitudes of the differences between the various 
diversity levels are similar and relatively small. Only the differences be- 
tween medium-level course means and (with one exception) all other 
group means are statistically significant (based on pair-wise Scheffé post 
hoc comparisons). (The exception is that for the problem-solving out- 
come, students in medium diversity classrooms report gains at approxi- 
mately the same level as do students in classrooms with no diversity.) 
The results of each of the three phases of the analyses are reported in 
Table 5. Consistent with the analyses underlying Figures 1 and 2, the 
first-phase regressions (with levels of classroom diversity as the only 
predictors) indicate that classroom diversity is, indeed, related to stu- 
dents’ self-reported development of both their problem-solving and 
group skills. While statistically significant (p < 0.001), however, the 
overall relation in both analyses is small (adjusted R?s of 0.02 and 0.05 
for the problem-solving and group skill models, respectively). The beta 
weights indicate that (relative to the reference group: students in classes 
with no diversity) low classroom diversity is negatively related to stu- 
dents’ development of both problem-solving and group skills at statisti- 
cally significant levels. In the regression on group skills, moreover, both 
low and medium-low levels of classroom diversity are significantly and 
negatively related to reported gains. It is worth noting that in the group 





TABLE 4 
Means and Standard Deviations on Learning Outcomes by Level of Classroom Diversity (n = 1,199) 


Problem-Solving Skills Group Skills 
Classroom Diversity Level Mean SD Mean SD 
No diversity 2.82 0.75 2.81 0.88 
Low diversity 2.68 0.68 2.57 0.83 
Medium-low diversity 2.77 0.63 2.71 0.81 
Medium diversity 2.96 0.64 3.05 0.64 
High diversity 27 0.67 2.72 0.83 


TOTALS 2.84 0.67 2.84 0.78 
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No diversity Low Diversity Medium Low Medium High Diversity 


Fic. 1. Differences in Group Means for Gains in Problem-Solving Skills 





No diversity LowDiversity Medium Low Medium High Diversity 


Fic. 2. Differences in Group Means for Gains in Group Skills 


skills model, the beta weights for both medium and high levels of diver- 
sity (0.07 and —0.09, respectively) approach traditional levels of statisti- 
cal significance (p « 0.17 and p « 0.07, respectively), with medium di- 
versity positively related to reported group skill learning gains, while a 
high level of diversity is negatively related to students' reported gains. 
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TABLE 5 
Results of the Three Phases of Regression Analyses 


Problem-Solving 


Skills Group Skills 
Independent Variables Adj. К? Betas Adj. R? Betas 
Classroom Diversity Only 0.02*** 0.05%%% 
Low diversity —0.12** -0.16%%% 
Medium-low diversity —0.05 -0.09% 
Medium diversity 0.04 0.07 
High diversity —0.04 -0.09 
Precourse Characteristics 
and Classroom Diversity 0.02*** 0.05*** 
Gender 0.03 -0.05 
Race/ethnicity –0.04 —0.00 
Ability (SATs) —0.03 —0.02 
Low diversity -0.13%% —0.15*** 
Medium-low diversity —0.06 -0.08 
Medium diversity 0.03 0.09 
High diversity —0.04 -0.08 
Precourse Characteristics, Classroom 
Activities, and Classroom Diversity 0.34*** 0.34*** 
Сепдег 0.04 —0.02 
Race/ethnicity —0.01 0.03 
Ability –0.07% —0.08** 
Collaborative learning 0.28*** 0.41*** 
Instructor interaction 0.32*** 0.20*** 
Clarity & organization 0.13*** 0.08** 
Low diversity 0.00 —0.01 
Medium-low diversity —0.01 —0.01 
Medium diversity 0.06 0.09 
High diversity 0.04 ` 0.00 





*p«0.05. **р<0.01. ***р < 0.001. 


In the second phase analyses (reported in the middle portion of Table 
4), despite the addition of controls for students’ race/ethnicity, gender, 
and academic ability, the association between classroom diversity and 
both learning outcomes persists relatively unchanged. The adjusted R?s 
remain low and, indeed, are identical (within rounding error) to those in 
the first-phase models. Again, low levels of classroom diversity (relative 
to no diversity at all) were negatively related to gains in both problem- 
solving and group skills at statistically significant levels. The pattern of 
the signs of the beta weights also remained unchanged, suggesting that 
medium-low and high levels of classroom diversity may be negatively 
related to reported learning gains, while medium levels of diversity ap- 
pear to have a positive effect on learning. None of these weights, how- 
ever, reached the traditional standard of statistical significance. In the 
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group skills model, however, the weights for medium-low, medium, and 
high levels of classroom diversity did approach the traditional criterion 
of statistical significance (p < 0.08, 0.11, and 0.13, respectively). In 
sum, gender, race/ethnicity, and academic ability appear to have no sta- 
tistically significant effect on the learning reported by students in this 
study, while the evidence continues to suggest that classroom diversity 
may be a factor (possibly both positive and negative). 

In the third phase of the analyses, with students’ precourse character- 
istics and the three classroom activity scales included as control vari- 
ables, the adjusted К? values climb substantially to 0.34 for both prob- 
lem-solving and group skills. The sharp rise in the R? was predictable. 
Both the research literature and common sense would lead one to expect 
the addition of three scales reflecting what goes on in a classroom to be 
powerful predictors of how much students think they have learned. In- 
deed, one might reasonably expect these close-to-the-action predictors 
to eliminate what the earlier regressions have suggested is the relatively 
small contribution of classroom diversity to learning gains. Such expec- 
tations were largely—but not completely—borne out. As can be seen in 
the bottom portion of Table 4, none of the beta weights for the various 
levels of classroom diversity reached statistical significance. Classroom 
diversity, as a factor in student learning, however, did not disappear en- 
tirely. In the model predicting reported gains in problem-solving skills, 
the diversity index, when treated as a continuous variable (rather than 
being treated as dichotomous categories), produced a beta weight of 
0.045. Although small relative to the weights of the three classroom ac- 
tivity scales, the diversity index weight remained statistically significant 
(p « 0.05). Similarly, in the group skills model, the beta weight for 
medium levels of diversity (0.09) was statistically significant at 
p « 0.067, only narrowly failing to meet the conventional p « 0.05 
standard. Thus, these findings indicate that what happens in a classroom 
(e.g., the degree to which students engage in active and collaborative 
learning activities, their interactions with instructors and peers, and the 
level of clarity and organization in the classroom) are clearly more pow- 
erful influences on students’ reported learning gains than is the level of 
the classroom's structural diversity. Nonetheless, classroom diversity, 
despite the presence of these more proximal and powerful influences, 
continued to have a measurable influence on student learning (albeit a 
small and statistically marginal one by conventional standards). 

Finally, entry of the set of four diversity-by-collaborative learning 
scale interaction terms produced no appreciable increase in the value of 
R? for either the problem-solving or group skills models. Thus, the data 
in this study suggest that the effects of the level of classroom diversity 
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on students' reported skill-development gains are general rather than 
conditional (or dependent) on the use of collaborative learning ap- 
proaches in the course. 


Limitations 


This study has several limitations. First, although the sample is multi- 
institutional and contains a broad range of engineering schools, the 
seven institutions that participated in the study were not randomly se- 
lected. Thus, to an unknown degree, these institutions may not be repre- 
sentative of the national mix of engineering schools or, indeed, of all 
four-year universities. Similarly, the classes and students invited to par- 
ticipate in the study were not randomly selected. Although local evalua- 
tors were urged to sample ECSEL and non-ECSEL courses from across 
their institution's college of engineering's class levels, the resulting 
samples may not be representative of the course or student populations 
(engineering or otherwise) on each campus. Moreover, the number of 
classes and students participating vary widely across the participating 
institutions. Thus, generalizations to other institutions' engineering 
classes and students must be made cautiously. With regard to sampling, 
however, the study has two distinct assets when compared to most stud- 
ies of classroom effects on student learning: its multi-institutional de- 
sign and its relatively large sample of both courses and students. 

Second, the influences of gender and academic ability are probably 
underestimated in this study due to the relative homogeneity of engi- 
neering students on these campuses with respect to these variables. By 
and large, the participants in this study were male (73%) and academi- 
cally very able (mean combined SATs of 1,241). 

Third, while problem-solving and group skills are basic educational 
outcomes of most engineering (and general education) programs, they 
are certainly not the only dimensions along which future engineers (or 
students in general) develop academically and intellectually during their 
undergraduate programs. Moreover, alternative conceptualizations and 
operationalizations of “problem-solving” and “group” skills have been 
advanced, and the results of this study might have been somewhat dif- 
ferent had other conceptualizations and/or measures of each skill been 
used, or if other, entirely different learning outcomes had been the foci 
of this study. 

Fourth, the measurements of skill development in this study are based 
on students' self-reports rather than on more objective measures of stu- 
dent learning (e.g., standardized tests). Recent research suggests, how- 
ever, that self-report measures of learning can be used to appraise gains 
in cognitive skills. Pike (1995) found self-reported measures of educa- 
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tional gains to be as valid as objective measures to the extent that the 
self-report measures reflect the content of the learning outcome under 
consideration. As noted earlier, the items reflecting the learning out- 
comes studied in this research came primarily (albeit not exclusively) 
from a national study of the beliefs of faculty members, researchers, ad- 
ministrators, and employers about what component abilities make up 
those skills (Jones, 1994; Jones, et al., 1994). Similarly, Anaya (1999), 
after examining a representative sample of students who took the Grad- 
uate Record Examinations in 1989, concluded that self-reported mea- 
sures of gains in cognitive skills are valid proxies of cognitive skills as 
measured by the verbal and math components of the GRE. Moreover, 
while standardized measures have some advantages over self-reports, 
they also come with limitations of their own for classroom use, includ- 
ing availability, length, cost, and relevance to specific courses. The self- 
report instrument used in this study was designed specifically to gather 
course-level information and to be easy and inexpensive to use. One 
must, nonetheless, acknowledge the trade-offs being made. 

Fifth, the study’s design and database are cross-sectional. The concept 
of learning “gains” or skill “development” implies change over time. 
Moreover, the impact of course- (or campus-) diversity may also vary 
over time. A longitudinal design would provide a more rigorous test of 
whether classroom diversity is related to learning. It is worth noting in 
this regard, however, that the relations identified between classroom di- 
versity and reported learning gains persisted in the presence of controls 
for selected precourse student characteristics (gender, race/ethnicity, and 
high-school academic achievement) and remained marginally signifi- 
cant even in the presence of psychometrically sound measures of class- 
room activities designed to promote learning. These latter measures, as 
one might expect, were clearly more powerful forces for student learn- 
ing, but they failed to completely eradicate evidence that classroom di- 
versity may also be involved. 

Sixth, for reasons explained earlier relating to the apparent curvilinear 
effect of classroom diversity on reported learning gains, this study oper- 
ationalized classroom diversity as four, dummy-coded levels, rather than 
as a single, continuous variable. Subsequent use of these dummy-coded 
variables in statistical interaction terms to examine whether classroom 
diversity might have a different effect depending on the degree of inter- 
personal contact among students in the course provides a relatively low- 
power test of the possible, conditional effects of diversity on learning. 
Future studies should examine more rigorously the possibility of such 
“contextual” effects. The structural diversity in a classroom (and else- 
where) may, indeed, have a general effect (i.e., one that is about the 
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same, regardless of classroom activities), rather than "conditional" or 
"contextual" (i.e., one in which the magnitude of the effect varies de- 
pending on the setting), but for theoretical, practical, and policy reasons, 
that relation should be validated. 

Seventh, this study examined the influence of different levels of class- 
room diversity only in relation to the effect of no classroom diversity at 
all. Some levels of diversity, independent of the kinds of pedagogies 
adopted, may be more or less, positively or negatively, related to learn- 
ing gains. This study shed no light on these questions, and future re- 
search on the matter is strongly encouraged. 

Finally, students develop their problem-solving and group skills over 
time and at varying rates. This study is limited by the fact that changes 
in these skill areas were examined after only one course. The cumulative 
changes in these areas that can be attributed to the racial/ethnic diversity 
in these and subsequent courses throughout students' academic pro- 
grams, as well as in their out-of-class encounters with racially and ethni- 
cally diverse individuals, may be more extensive than what is reported 
here. Indeed, one might also hypothesize that the overall institutional 
climate for diversity is a more powerful force for learning than is the 
level of diversity in individual classrooms. Chang's (1996, 19992) work 
supports this proposition, but it offers no insight into the relative influ- 
ence of campus- vs. classroom-level diversity. Because this study was 
unable to control for campus-level diversity climate, the hypothesis that 
the campus climate is the dominant force remains a plausible alternative 
to the interpretation of the findings in this study. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that the phrasing of the survey items consistently reminded stu- 
dents that they were being asked to describe the activities going on in a 
specific course and to report learning gains associated specifically with 
that course. Moreover, Cabrera and Nora (1994) report findings consis- 
tent across racial/ethnic groups that students' sense of institutional alien- 
ation is shaped more powerfully by their in-class experiences than by 
their perceptions of the general campus climate. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Since the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Higher Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965, America's colleges and universities have struggled 
to provide equal access to applicants of all races and ethnicities. Affir- 
mative Action, based on racially and ethnically sensitive admissions de- 
cision making, has been the policy of choice in trying to achieve equal- 
ity of access and racially and ethnically diverse student bodies. 

Widely adopted as it has been, however, affirmative action has be- 
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come increasingly controversial. Reliance on race-sensitive admissions 
received the support of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 1978 University of 
California v. Bakke decision, when Justice William Powell, writing for 
the majority, argued that race could be one of the factors on which ad- 
missions decisions were based. The Bakke decision came under fire, 
however, in the 1996 Hopwood v. Texas case when the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit rejected arguments supporting the University 
of Texas’ use of race-sensitive admissions to its law school. That ruling 
was subsequently extended to all admissions activities in Texas’ public 
higher education systems, and it has shaped referenda or legislative ac- 
tions in a number of other states nationwide. 

In response, representatives of colleges and universities have argued 
that affirmative action is necessary to maintain racially and ethnically 
diverse student bodies and that the practice is defensible on educational, 
if not legal, grounds. Diverse student bodies and classrooms, the argu- 
ment goes, are more educationally effective than are less- or non-diverse 
ones. Lee Bollinger, president of the University of Michigan, for exam- 
ple, has asserted, “A classroom that does not have a significant represen- 
tation from members of different races produces an impoverished dis- 
cussion” (Schmidt, 1998, p. A32). 

A growing body of research has lent support to this argument, al- 
though the evidence is far from conclusive. A significant segment of this 
literature focuses on the effects of a campus’s racial/ethnic climate on 
students’ racial/ethnic attitudes or learning. These studies are generally 
consistent in finding that a “warmer” climate is related to students’ will- 
ingness to socialize and discuss racial issues and to greater tolerance and 
appreciation for diverse populations. A second segment of the diversity 
research has examined the effectiveness of specific, programmatic ini- 
tiatives (e.g., cultural awareness workshops and diversity course require- 
ments) intended to promote greater tolerance and understanding among 
racially and ethnically diverse students. Like the campus climate re- 
search, this body of evidence generally supports the effectiveness of 
such programmatic interventions. 

Few studies, however, specifically examine whether the racial/ethnic 
composition of a campus or classroom—the so-called “structural diver- 
sity” of these settings—has a measurable impact on student learning. 
This study explored precisely that question with respect to the racial/eth- 
nic composition of individual classrooms, as well as whether the effects 
of structural diversity might be mediated by the kinds of instructional 
methods in use in the classroom. The findings of this study hardly con- 
stitute a ringing endorsement of Bollinger’s claim that “a classroom that 
does not have a significant representation from members of different 
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races produces an impoverished discussion" (Schmidt, 1998, p. A32). 
Portions of the evidence do, however, support claims abcut the educa- 
tional benefits of racially or ethnically diverse classrooms. Level of 
classroom diversity was related at small—but statistically significant— 
levels to students' reported gains in both their problem-solving and their 
group skills. Moreover, those relations persisted even in the presence of 
controls for students' race/ethnicity, gender, and academic ability. In the 
most rigorous tests applied in this study, both students' precourse char- 
acteristics (including ability) and three scales reflecting the instructional 
practices in use in the course were controlled, the level of classroom di- 
versity continued to show a positive, if small, statistically marginal rela- 
tion to reported learning gains. In a regression on students' reported 
gains in problem-solving skills, a continuous measure of classroom di- 
versity had a small, but statistically significant, positive effect (beta — 
0.045, p « 0.05). In a similar regression on students' reported gains in 
their group skills, being in a “medium diversity" classroom was posi- 
tively related to reported gains net of other student characteristics, in- 
structional methods, and other levels of classroom diversity. This effect 
failed, but only narrowly (p « 0.07), to meet the conventional standard 
for statistical significance. These findings indicate quite clearly that 
what happens in a course is far-and-away a more powerful predictor of 
learning outcomes than is the level of classroom diversity. Nonetheless, 
the persistence of diversity's influence despite the presence of more 
powerful predictors is, we believe, substantively noteworthy and rele- 
vant to the policy question this study seeks to illuminate. 

The evidence also suggests that the relation between the racial/ethnic 
composition of a classroom and students' learning gains may not be a 
simple, linear one. The evidence quite consistently indicates that 
"medium" levels of classroom diversity (i.e., approximately in the 
30-40% range) are positively, if not always significantly, related to stu- 
dents' reports of learning gains. At the most rudimentary level of analy- 
sis, however, the data also suggest the possibility that low or high levels 
of classroom diversity may be negatively related to learning gains. 
Analyses examining the effects of only classroom diversity level, or of 
diversity level while controlling for students’ race/ethnicity, gender, and 
ability, produced some marginal evidence of statistically significant but 
negative effects among students in classrooms with low or high levels of 
diversity (compared to no diversity at all). These negative relations, 
however, were not supported when measures of the instructional prac- 
tices in use in these classrooms entered the analyses. Entry of a set of in- 
teraction terms (reflecting whether the effects of various levels of diver- 
sity varied depending on the extent to which collaborative learning 
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activities were used in the classroom) produced no appreciable increase 
in the value of the R? for either model. This finding suggests that any ef- 
fects of structural diversity appear to be general and not conditional on 
the instructional methods in use in the classroom. That conclusion, how- 
ever, warrants further validation. Similarly, future research should ex- 
amine more precisely than was possible here the levels at which class- 
room diversity becomes a salient positive or negative force in shaping 
students’ learning. 

At best, the findings in this study suggest a small, if statistically sig- 
nificant, link between the level of racial/ethnic diversity in a classroom 
and students’ reports of increases in their problem-solving and group 
skills. The relatively consistent and positive salience of medium levels 
of classroom diversity is the most supportive evidence for arguments 
that classroom diversity has positive, educational effects on student 
learning. That evidence, however, is far from conclusive. 

The findings of this study are all the more suggestive when one con- 
siders that the relation between diversity and student learning is at 
least modestly detectable in individual classrooms. One might reason- 
ably speculate that, if the beneficial effects of racial/ethnic diversity are 
apparent in individual classrooms, then those effects may well be sub- 
stantially magnified in the aggregate, when accumulated across the 
courses students take and across their out-of-class experiences in 
racially/ethnically diverse settings. 

Should subsequent studies of the effects of the racial/ethnic composi- 
tion of classrooms and other campus settings bear out the relations sug- 
gested in this research, then much of the current cloudiness in the legal 
and policy worlds concerning the educational effectiveness of diverse 
settings may be clarified. Arguments for affirmative action and race- 
sensitive admissions that assert the educational effectiveness of such 
policies will rest on substantially firmer empirical ground, and campus, 
state, and federal policies permitting or encouraging race/ethnicity- 
sensitive admissions will also rest on firmer empirical ground 
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jt Douglas T. Shapiro 


Modeling Supply and Demand for Arts and 
Sciences Faculty 


What Ten Years of Data Tell Us About the Labor Market 
Projections of Bowen and Sosa 


Introduction: Labor Market Models, Data, and Critiques 


In 1989 William Bowen and Julie Sosa published 
Prospects for Faculty in the Arts & Sciences, attempting to project the 
balance of faculty supply and demand over a 25-year span, from 1987 
through 2012. The book was the last of a number of similar reports and 
studies (e.g., Bowen & Schuster, 1986; Lozier & Dooris, 1987; McGuire 
& Price, 1989), all of which predicted, from the depths of a recession in 
the academic labor markets, that a rapid turnaround was in sight. Al- 
though the supply of new PhDs had far exceeded the demand for new 
faculty throughout the eighties, these works were intended as wake-up 
calls to the fact that the large numbers of faculty who had been hired 
during higher education's expansion in the sixties would soon retire, 
creating a swelling demand for new faculty that would be difficult to fill 
at the then current rate of PhD production. The intent was to spur action 
on the part of institutions and policymakers to increase the flow of 
students into graduate programs and rebuild the supply of faculty. 

АП of these works relied on “fixed-coefficient” models for calculating 
future supply and demand. That is, they projected current trends mathe- 
matically, without attempting to account for feedback loops or adjust- 
ment mechanisms of the marketplace. Yet, there is a range of different 
levels of sophistication. Whereas much of the previous work had been 
based upon relatively simple assumptions, Bowen and Sosa took a much 
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more detailed approach, making Prospects for Faculty extremely rich in 
hard data. Indeed, its authors had access to levels of detail in their data 
that had been almost unimaginable just a few years earlier. Bowen and 
Schuster (1986), for example, were unapologetic in their work's aggre- 
gation of the entire national academic labor market, explaining that “the 
necessary data . . . [to break the totals down into components such as ge- 
ographic regions, types of institutions, or academic disciplines] . . . are 
not available and we do not have the resources to gather them" (p. 195). 
In their defense, Bowen and Schuster were primarily concerned with the 
quality of faculty, not quantity. Bowen and Sosa, on the other hand, fo- 
cusing almost entirely on quantity, were able to obtain finer data and dis- 
aggregate their figures, both for faculty and for graduate degrees, by in- 
dividual academic fields and by type of institution. Although their model 
required them to make many assumptions about the future values of var- 
ious factors and coefficients, the majority of these assumptions are care- 
fully supported by detailed analyses of data trends. 

Out of a universe of, at one count, 96 distinct scenarios that might be 
played out over the quarter century of their vision, Bowen and Sosa 
eventually narrowed their projections down to four main models that 
they considered most likely to occur. With only slight variation, each of 
those models projected significant shortages of PhDs in the academic 
labor market arising as early as 1992 and by 1997 at the latest, reversing 
an oversupply of PhDs during the years leading up to that point. Unlike 
their contemporaries, however, Bowen and Sosa did not attribute the 
projected shortages to any sudden wave of retirements, but rather to the 
combined effects of slight recoveries in postsecondary enrollments 
(after a drop in the early nineties), stagnant production of PhDs (with ac- 
tual declines in the percentage of new PhDs who choose to pursue aca- 
demic careers) and most importantly, a large, steady outflow of faculty 
from the combined life processes of career changes, retirements, and 
deaths. 

Almost immediately after its publication, some researchers began to 
criticize the accuracy and reliability of the projections made in 
Prospects for Faculty (Blum, 1991; Gill, 1992), even as others rushed to 
proclaim the arrival of the first faculty shortages years ahead of when 
Bowen and Sosa had predicted they would begin (El-Khawas, 1990, 
1991). It is a measure of the authority and credibility of Bowen and 
Sosa's work, however, that even those most critical of their methods 
generally balked at rejecting their conclusions. Gill (1992), for example, 
pointed to the unreliability of the data upon which Bowen and Sosa's 
projections were based and cautioned that some of their key assump- 
tions regarding both enrollments and sources of faculty supply might be 
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invalid, yet they went on to promote five urgent initiatives that institu- 
tional policy makers should pursue “to prepare effectively for a possible 
faculty shortage” (p 37). 

Unfortunately, the next few years brought no attempts to test Bowen 
and Sosa’s assumptions against the real marketplace, nor to revise or im- 
prove upon their effort. Instead, the focus of researchers turned to the 
economic recession and the impact of its attendant institutional re- 
trenchments. According to Jack Schuster, coauthor of American Profes- 
sors: A National Resource Imperiled (1986), “It’s pretty simple what 
happened. We were blindsided by an abrupt economic downturn in 1990 
and 1991. The ripple effect went everywhere and colleges and universi- 
ties began to . . . curtail faculty hiring" (quoted in Brodie, 1995). Ana- 
lysts chose to look no further than state budget cuts for explanations of 
the failure of Prospects for Faculty's projections. My intent is to recover 
the lost opportunity here, to hold these projections up to the light of ac- 
tual data and to learn what we can from the discrepancies. 

Although it is still premature to assess how well Bowen and Sosa's 
models will hold up over the full 25 years, 10 years out is a reasonable 
point to begin taking stock for two reasons. First, there is now a good 
deal of additional data available from the Department of Education's 
1987 and 1993 National Surveys of Postsecondary Faculty (МЗОРЕ), as 
well as from the National Research Council's ongoing annual Surveys 
of Earned Doctorates (SED) and Surveys of Degree Recipients (SDR). 
Bowen and Sosa made extensive use of the latter two data sources while 
the NSOPF results were not yet available to them. Thus, we now have 
access to a continuing series of data that calibrates well with Bowen and 
Sosa's sources as well as a rich new source that helps to extend our 
knowledge further. 

Second, there has recently been a great deal of concern that, far from 
the projected shortages, the oversupply of PhDs is now as severe as ever, 
despite the current economic recovery (e.g., Brodie, 1995; Hartle & Gal- 
loway, 1996; Kelley, Pannapacker, & Wiltse, 1998; Schuster, 1995). In- 
deed, some observers have suggested that the continuing tight academic 
job market of the nineties has created yet another "lost generation" of 
scholars, like that of the seventies, who were raised on expectations of 
abundant faculty jobs only to be bitterly disappointed. The possibility 
that these new scholars may have been spurred on as graduate students 
by Bowen and Sosa's very projections raises the question of whether. 
such efforts can do more harm than good. Thus, although it may seem 
unfair to begin judging a 25-year projection after the passage of only 10, 
when one considers that Prospects for Faculty was partly intended to fill 
a need for accurate data about the expected market for PhDs at the time 
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that prospective graduate students would be likely to graduate, then the 
average time to complete a PhD, variously estimated at 6 to 8 years in 
the arts and sciences (Bowen & Rudenstine, 1992), becomes a very im- 
portant milestone indeed. 

This article will not be able to answer all of these questions. My plan 
is, first, to explain how Bowen and Sosa's model operates and what spe- 
cific assumptions about higher education it employs, and second, to look 
at current data to explore how well the projections hold up against the 
performance of the academic labor market in this decade. Finally, I will 
try to analyze, where they have held up less well, what specific factors 
may have changed or what assumptions may have broken down to 
thwart them. Armed with this knowledge we can then begin to think 
about whether and how models like Bowen and Sosa's can be improved 
upon. 


The Bowen and Sosa Model 


Roughly speaking, Bowen and Sosa's faculty “universe” consisted of 
full-time, PhD-holding faculty teaching in arts and sciences disciplines 
at research, doctoral, comprehensive, and liberal arts institutions. It ex- 
- cluded, among others, faculty teaching at community colleges, in pro- 
fessional disciplines such as engineering, and all part-time and adjunct 
faculty. Although the group comprises only about one-sixth of all faculty 
in the United States today (the fraction was closer to one-fifth at the time 
of Bowen and Sosa’s writing, excluding proprietary institutions in both 
cases), it still represents the “traditional core” of college and university 
faculty (Kirshstein, Matheson, & Jing, 1997). The main justification for 
this narrow scope is that Bowen and Sosa, along with much of the higher 
education establishment at the time, were not interested in the rest of the 
faculty, or rather were primarily interested in the ideal of the liberal arts 
professor, against which all academic careers still seem to be measured. 
The limitation, however, carried some distinct advantages for modeling 
supply and demand. The prevalence in the arts and sciences of the tradi- 
tional career path, from graduate school to the tenure track to retirement, 
renders the labor market for these faculty, in theory, reasonably self-con- 
tained. Excluding part-timers and adjuncts (not to mention those without 
a PhD), reduces the complication of having to look outside this 
“pipeline” for sources of faculty supply. Excluding professional school 
faculty, who often have greater career mobility with the nonacademic 
world, reduces the complication of accounting for large numbers of fac- 
ulty who may be more likely to leave and reenter academia. Thus, 
` Bowen and Sosa were able to construct a labor market model with es- 
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sentially just three components: two of demand and one of supply (see 
Fig. 1). The demand for new faculty is comprised of the need for “net 
new positions,” or the overall growth in the size of the faculty, and the 
need to replace existing faculty as they “exit,” either by quitting, retir- 
ing, or dying. The single component of faculty supply in the model is 
newly created PhDs. The predictability of the labor market by this model 
is ultimately dependent on the computability of these three components. 

The net new position demand, for example, is assumed to be entirely 
determined by enrollment levels, which are projected as follows. First, 
the projected college-age population of the United States for the next 25 
years is determined from census data. These are combined with national 
enrollment rates in higher education for each age group to project, as- 
suming no change in participation rates, the overall enrollments for each 
year. The figures are then adjusted by the percentages of total enroll- 
ments that can be expected to be in the arts and science disciplines and 
in the specified types of institutions, in order to arrive at the numbers of 
students that the faculty will be required to teach. Finally, the expected 
institutional student-faculty ratios are applied to determine how many 
total faculty should be employed in each year. Subtracting the number of 
current faculty gives the number of net new positions demanded. 

The replacement demand is calculated by applying known exit rates 
to the current population of faculty by age group. Life-expectancy tables 
give the percentages of faculty likely to die and retire per year at each 
age level. Historical data indicate the percentage expected to leave acad- 
emia by choice in any given year as a function of tenure status, which is 
combined with the percentages of faculty with tenure in each age cate- 
gory to determine “quit rates” by age level. Sorting faculty into 5-year 
age categories for convenience, these three different percentages are ap- 
plied to compute the total number of current faculty who can be ex- 
pected to need replacement in any given 5-year period. Those remaining 
are carried into the next age category, where the cycle of calculations re- 
peats itself for the next period. The model allows the net new positions 
demand to be either positive or negative, depending on whether the over- 
all size of the faculty is growing or shrinking, while the replacement de- 
mand is assumed always to be positive and always equal to the full num- 
ber of faculty exits. Thus, for example, an institution that chooses not to 

. replace retiring faculty members is considered to have a positive re- 
placement demand, offset by a negative net new positions demand, re- 
sulting in zero total demand, or zero actual hires. 

Finally, the supply is calculated by estimating the total number of new 
PhDs to be awarded in any given year, then reducing this number first by 
the percentage of those degrees that will be awarded in the arts and sci- 
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ences, second by the percentage of recipients who are U.S. residents, 
third by the percentage who are likely to seek jobs in academia (the 
“academic share”), and last by the percentage in the specified institu- 
tional sectors. 

In overall structure Bowen and Sosa’s model is almost identical to 
that pioneered by Allan Cartter (1976). It introduces significant refine- 
ments over Cartter’s model, however, including a more solid grounding 
of the coefficients in empirical data and a relentless disaggregation of 
those data, such that most of the calculations are performed individually 
for each faculty age group, discipline, and institutional sector. Nonethe- 
less, there are still a large number of assumptions made, and these can 
be viewed as falling into two types: theoretical assumptions that must be 
made in order to employ the model at all and numerical assumptions of 
the values of the coefficients within the model. 

The theoretical assumptions can be further differentiated into two 
types: those dealing with the functioning of academic institutions as hir- 
ing and decision-making organizations, and those dealing with the func- 
tioning of academic labor markets. Among the first type, one of the main 
theoretical assumptions of Bowen and Sosa’s model is that enrollments, 
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tempered by student-faculty ratios, will be the sole significant determi- 
nant of faculty size in an institution. This ignores the possibility that 
other demands on faculty workload, such as research and service, may 
change, creating other pressures on faculty size. It also ignores the im- 
pacts that organizational factors can have on the ability of institutions to 
respond to changes in enrollments. Tenure structures and the uncapping 
of mandatory retirement, for example, may reduce the ability of an insti- 
tution to respond to lower enrollments, but the use of part-time or non- 
tenure-track appointments could also improve institutional responsive- 
ness to higher enrollments. Hansen’s (1985) studies, suggesting that 
changes in retirement legislation would prove mostly manageable for 
higher education institutions, provided some justification for Bowen and 
Sosa’s decision to ignore the former factors. Ignoring the latter, how- 
ever, may have been less warranted. 

It is one thing to assume that faculty size responds primarily to enroll- 
ments. It is quite another thing, however, to assume that full-time, PhD- 
holding faculty size responds primarily to enrollments. Mortimer, 
Bagshaw, and Masland (1985) had found clear evidence that most col- 
leges and universities were already showing signs of having developed 
alternative hiring practices, incorporating greater numbers of part-time, 
adjunct, and graduate student instructors into the faculty mix. They re- 
ported that they found full-time but nontenure-track positions in use at 
65% of 4-year institutions as early as 1981 and that 25% of all faculty in 
those institutions were part-time in '81. These findings were certainly 
available to Bowen and Sosa, yet they continued to focus only on full- 
time faculty positions. In doing so, they may have been influenced by 
their own personal experiences with the elite, research university sector, 
where fewer alternatives to the tenure-track instructional labor force had 
taken hold. 

Bowen and Sosa, to their credit, did acknowledge a number of organi- 
zational alternatives to the enrollments-drive-faculty assumption. One 
was the idea that academic institutions always “want” to have more fac- 
ulty and that the number of positions will therefore be a function of the 
extent to which they can afford to hire. Budgets, especially in the public 
sector, are not always in synch with enrollments, and Bowen and Sosa 
noted that such alternate theories seemed to provide better explanations 
for the otherwise paradoxical phenomenon of growing arts and science 
faculties during the eighties when arts and science enrollments were de- 
clining. Nonetheless, Bowen and Sosa rejected the possible effects of 
other inputs on faculty size, primarily because enrollment level was the 
one quantity they felt confident in being able predict. 

A key theoretical assumption of the second type, dealing with the 
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functioning of academic labor markets, is that only newly awarded PhDs 
will make up the supply of new faculty. This ignores the possibility that 
a significant quantity of “backlog” PhDs, who were not able to get the 
faculty positions they desired during the years of very tight labor mar- 
kets, might return to absorb some of the future demand. Cartter (1976) 
used an “inventory-attrition model” to incorporate precisely this backlog 
effect into his projections, estimating that excess PhDs in any given year 
would have a continuing impact on the market in the immediately fol- 
lowing years, discounted by a factor of 20% per year, so that after five 
years of unemployment the market supply pressure of the academic 
hopeful is assumed to have vanished. Bowen and Sosa’s decision to re- 
ject this option in constructing their model may have led them to under- 
state the supply of PhDs. It may also have led them to miscalculate exits 
in the long run. Because each of the three exit rates is calibrated to age, 
feeding older “new entrants” from this backlog into the system would 
increasingly affect the determinations of quits, retirements, and deaths 
down the line. 

There are many numerical assumptions built into each component of 
the model. In the first component, for example, the net new positions de- 
mand, Bowen and Sosa assumed that the percentage of high-school 
graduates who go on to college, indeed the percentage of each popula- 
tion age group who attend college, would remain constant. They also as- 
sumed that the percentage of college students who pursue arts and sci- 
ence programs, which according to their analysis had declined 
considerably during the 1970s and 80s, would follow one of three possi- 
ble trajectories in the 90s: a slight recovery, a continuing decline, or a 
constant state. Each of these was computed as a distinct alternative 
throughout the analysis. There is a particular difficulty in these numbers, 
however, because the HEGIS/IPEDS data on which Bowen and Sosa re- 
lied do not record the number of enrollments by discipline, but only the 
number of degrees by discipline. Thus, Bowen and Sosa were forced to 
use the distribution of degrees as proxy for the distribution of enroll- 
ments. There is a significant amount of enrollment crossover among un- 
dergraduate degree earners, however. Depending on the type of institu- 
tion, many may enroll in arts and sciences courses for up to half of their 
programs, even when their degrees are in professional areas such as 
business or education. Thus, Bowen and Sosa may have been led to 
overstate the declines in arts and science shares during the 1970s and 
80s and, similarly, to miscalculate the trends in student-faculty ratios. 

Finally, Bowen and Sosa assumed that the student-faculty ratios, 
which had decreased dramatically during the 80s, would remain con- 
stant, continue on a slight decline, or increase slightly (again, each of 
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these possibilities was carried independently throughout the analysis). 
They explicitly rejected the possibility of large increases in student-fac- 
ulty ratios, even in the case of increased enrollments. Because they re- 
jected the possibility that the percentage of faculty working part-time 
might change, however, they calculated these ratios using only the num- 
bers of full-time faculty. This numerical assumption seemed justified by 
some of the available evidence (most notably, Tuckman & Pickerill, 
1988, who found no discernible trends in either direction for the use of 
part-time faculty), but unjustified, as noted above, by other evidence 
(Mortimer et al., 1985). It certainly led Bowen and Sosa to underesti- 
mate the range of possible changes in the student-faculty ratios. 

In projecting the second component of the model, replacement de- 
mand, Bowen and Sosa assumed that rates of quits, retirements and 
deaths would remain constant within each age group and that no faculty 
would work past the age of seventy (all who had survived to that point 
were assumed to retire). Because quits are highly correlated to tenure 
status, however, this assumption carries with it the further assumption 
that the distribution of tenure within each age group would remain con- 
stant. This may have led Bowen and Sosa to further miscalculate quits if, 
as suggested above, new hires were increasingly made of older PhD 
holders: larger percentages of faculty being hired at older ages would ef- 
fectively decrease the percentage of faculty with tenure in each age 
group, leading to an increase in quit rates for those groups as the model 
progressed through its 25-year span. By assuming that quit rates would 
be constant for each age group throughout the 25-year period, the 
Bowen and Sosa model had no way to capture this phenomenon. 

In projecting the supply component of the model, Bowen and Sosa as- 
sumed that the number of new PhDs awarded in arts and science disci- 
plines each year, which had declined by large percentages in the past 
decades, would level off at the 1987 levels. They also assumed that aca- 
demic shares, the percentage of PhDs who seek academic careers, would 
continue to decline gradually. This factor, academic shares, is perhaps 
the most difficult to measure, because a graduate’s status as a “seeker” 
of an academic position, as opposed to one in government or industry, is 
a subjective, not to mention fleeting, matter, often as much a reflection 
of how many jobs are being offered as of what the graduate hopes to get. 
What Bowen and Sosa used was the percentage of current PhD holders 
who have full-time faculty positions from SDR. That is, in order to pro- 
ject the number of new candidates for academic jobs, they used the ex- 
isting academic share of old PhDs as a proxy for the intended academic 
share of new PhDs. Because the existing academic share, according to 
their analysis, had been steadily declining over the previous decade, this 
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may have led them to overstate the intentions of the younger cohorts to 
enter academia. 

From all of these assumptions, Bowen and Sosa arrived at four basic 
models they believed represented the most likely labor market scenarios 
for the next 25 years. Figure 2 illustrates these projections, showing the 
anticipated supply of faculty for each 5-year interval from 1987 to 2012, 
along with the total demand for each of the four models. In the first 
model, for example, institutions are expected to hire a total of 18,670 
new faculty over the entire 5-year period between 1987 and 1992 (this is 
the sum of net new positions and replacements), while a total of 32,538 
new academic share PhDs will be produced, resulting in an excess sup- 
ply of 13,878 PhDs. It is worth noting that throughout the four models, 
the replacement component of demand far outweighs the net new posi- 
tions component: averaged over the 25-year projections, net new posi- 
tions account for only 3% to 14% of the total demand. 

Despite the range of assumptions regarding enrollments and student- 
faculty ratios embedded in these models, the first two nonetheless pro- 
jected remarkably similar academic labor markets: considerable excess 
supply of PhDs through no later than 1997, followed by a sharp increase 
in demand throughout the following decade. These two models as- 
sumed, respectively, declining arts and sciences shares of enrollments 
combined with declining student-faculty ratios, and constant arts and 
sciences enrollment shares combined with constant student-faculty ra- 
tios. The third model, which assumed constant enrollment shares and 
declining ratios, projected the same general pattern, but with higher de- 
mand throughout. Finally, the fourth model, involving the most sanguine 
of Bowen and Sosa’s assumptions (rising enrollment shares only par- 
tially offset by increasing ratios), projected demand for PhDs beginning 
to outstrip supply no later than 1992. Taken together, the models make 
it easy to see the intended impact of Prospects for Faculty: no matter 
what initial assumptions we use, academic labor markets in the arts and 
sciences will remain tight for a relatively short period, then begin pro- 
ducing demand for new PhDs far in excess of supply for the foreseeable 
future. 


Current Data 


Current data allow us to test how well some of these assumptions are 
holding up. In all of the analyses that follow I have attempted, as much 
as possible, to reproduce the exact subset of the academic profession 
used by Bowen and Sosa.! This is not intended, as Bowen and Sosa also 
noted, to be a reflection of the relative importance of this small subset of 
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postsecondary faculty, but rather to allow a focused look at an easily 
modeled segment of the market. More importantly for my purposes, it 
would be impossible to test Bowen and Sosa’s projections without re- 
constructing their playing field. The danger in this approach is that 
today, even more so than when Bowen and Sosa were writing, the task 
looks increasingly like an exercise in fiddling while Rome burns. Much 
of the growth in faculty numbers over the past decade has been outside 
of the arts and sciences and, more importantly, in part-time or non- 
tenure-track positions and in 2-year and proprietary institutions. The 
continuing appeal of the traditional faculty career, however, still appears 
to be driving doctoral enrollments in the arts and sciences, and still ap- 
pears to hold the imagination of the higher education community in its 
sway. For this reason it is likely that studies of Bowen and Sosa’s limited 
faculty universe will continue, even after they have been reduced to 
nothing more than nostalgic lamentations of its general demise. 

We know from the data, first of all, that enrollments in the arts and 
sciences have exceeded even the most optimistic ranges projected by 
Bowen and Sosa, right from the start of the decade. Figure 3 shows this 
trend, comparing each of the three projection scenarios (increasing 
shares, constant shares, and declining shares) to actual enrollments 
through 1995. From the 1987 baseline of 1.78 million FTEs, actual en- 
rollments grew 22% to 2.15 million in 1995, although the highest of the 
three projections for that year was just 1.97 million (interpolated from 
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the adjacent 5-year projections), an increase of less than 11%. The dis- 
parity was even greater in 1992, but appears to be diminishing if the 
trend of current data is extended out to 1997. 

The source of this disparity is also clear. Although Bowen and Sosa 
projected that participation rates would remain constant and, thus, that 
overall enrollments in higher education would decline along with the de- 
clining national population of 18-24-year olds, the data show that partic- 
ipation rates increased significantly, from 57% of high-school graduates 
enrolling in college within twelve months of graduation in 1987, to 65% 
in 1996 (National Center for Education Statistics, 1998). This is shown 
in figure 4, which compares the projected total enrollments to the actual 
total enrollments. Although a major part of the growth in overall enroll- 
ments took place outside of the institutional categories of Bowen and 
Sosa’s universe (note that the 4-year institution enrollment line in Figure 
4 is not as steep as the line for all institutions), it is clear that the very 
first numerical assumption of Prospects for Faculty, the level of overall 
enrollments, was well off the mark in the first decade. The highest of 
Bowen and Sosa’s three projections for arts and sciences shares of en- 
rollments (the percentage of enrollments in arts and science disciplines), 
on the other hand, was right on the money, as illustrated in Figure 5. 
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This figure shows the actual share of BAs awarded in the arts and 
sciences closely following Bowen and Sosa's "optimistic," or increasing 
shares, projection used in Model IV. Because of this, I will focus only on 
Model IV in the following analyses, keeping in mind that this model 
predicted the earliest swings in the labor market: considerable excess 
demand by 1992. 

Despite the increase in enrollments, the number of faculty did not 
grow significantly over the past decade. The disparity is shown in figure 
6, which compares the actual number of full-time arts and science fac- 
ulty in the Bowen and Sosa universe with the numbers projected by 
Model IV. Faculty numbers increased by about 396 between 1987 and 
1992, from 145,120 to 149,390, larger than the increase of just 0.896 
projected by Model IV, but still considerably less than what the pro- 
jected increase would be if we were to adjust that projection to reflect 
the actual enrollment growth observed above. That is, knowing that 
Bowen and Sosa based their projected net new positions on enrollments, 
if we “correct” their guess on enrollments and keep the rest of their 
formula intact, Model IV would have projected an increase in faculty 
of 12.4%, bringing the total number of full-time faculty up to 163,120 
in 1992. This shows that the disparity between the projections and 
reality resulted from more than just the missed assumption on en- 
rollments. In fact, it suggests that guessing correctly on enrollments 
would not have helped much at all to improve the accuracy of Bowen 
and Sosa’s projections. 

The difference is clearly reflected in student-faculty ratios. Bowen and 
Sosa were reluctant to project any increase in these ratios at all, thinking it 
most likely, from organizational considerations, that they would remain 
constant over the next 25 years, even after having dropped by over 26% in 
the previous decade. However, under the increasing enrollments assump- 
tion, they grudgingly allowed that it was possible for the ratios also to in- 
crease modestly, by no more than 5%. This is the figure they used in cal- 
culating the net new positions demand for Model IV, although they also 
allowed that the ratios could increase still further “if there were a severe fi- 
nancial crisis in higher education.” In reality, the ratio of full-time equiva- 
lent arts and science students to full time PhD-holding arts and science 
faculty in 4-year institutions (the definition used by Bowen and Sosa) in- 
creased by 14.7% between 1987 and 1992, according to NSOPF and 
IPEDS data. In other words, although enrollments grew considerably, stu- 
dent-faculty ratios grew right along with them, leaving overall faculty 
numbers relatively flat. Thus, Bowen and Sosa’s first theoretical assump- 
tion about institutional behavior, that enrollments alone would drive fac- 
ulty size, completely failed to hold during the first decade of the model. 
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We turn next to the supply side of the model. Recall that all four of 
Bowen and Sosa’s basic scenarios assumed a roughly constant produc- 
tion of PhDs throughout the 25-year period. The actual figures for the 
first decade, shown in Figure 7, are quite different. The number of doc- 
torates awarded in arts and science disciplines grew steadily from 1987 
to 1996, increasing by over 31%, from 17,460 to 22,920. The total num- 
ber of PhDs awarded are only part of the picture, however. We must also 
estimate the percentage of these graduates who were seeking academic 
employment, or the academic share. For this I used the SED databases, 
rather than SDR, because SED has the advantage of focusing on new 
PhD recipients. Bowen and Sosa used the current academic share of ex- 
isting PhDs as proxy for the intended academic share of new PhDs. The 
best proxy variable in SED, by contrast, is the percentage of new arts 
and science PhDs with definite employment plans in the United States 
who had job commitments in higher education (excluding post-docs). 
That is, of those doctoral recipients who had job offers at graduation, 
what percentage of those offers were in academia? This figure takes ac- 
count of the percentage intending to stay in the United States, thus auto- 
matically correcting for the growth in the proportion of PhDs awarded to 
nonresidents in the past decade. Moreover, as a proxy for the academic 
share of job seekers this number should tend, if anything, to understate 
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the academic share in the tight academic labor market of the past 
decade, as we would expect higher percentages of academic job seekers 
to be without offers at graduation than of nonacademic job seekers. (Re- 
call that Bowen and Sosa’s SDR proxy was more likely to have over- 
stated the academic share of new PhDs.) The data for this quantity are 
shown in Figure 8, which indicates that the academic share remained 
roughly constant at around 50% from the mid-eighties through at least 
1993, the last year for which data were available. 

Applying this information to the numbers of PhDs from Figure 7 
yields the top curve of Figure 9, which is the estimate of the actual num- 
ber of new PhD recipients in the arts and sciences who sought faculty 
positions, or the observed supply of faculty. Notice the sharp increase in 
the slope of this curve from 1987 onward, which roughly parallels the 
increase in the total number of PhDs awarded (Fig. 7) reduced by the 
constant 50% academic share (Fig. 8). This is juxtapcsed in Figure 9 
with the projected faculty supply (eight thousand per year, following 
Bowen and Sosa's assumptions of constant PhD production and acade- 
mic shares). By contrast, the lower curve of Figure 9 represents the ac- 
tual number of these new PhDs hired each year (the demand), also from 
SED data. The gap between the number of candidates and the number of 
hires gives an indication of the real tightness of the academic labor mar- 
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ket for new PhDs, increasing steadily throughout the eighties and early 
nineties. As indicated in the figure, these calculations suggest that 4,360 
doctoral recipients, or 49% of the academic job seekers, did not find po- 
sitions at the time of graduation in 1982. This gap grew to 4,770, or 55% 
of the candidates in 1987, and an astonishing 6,360 PhDs, or 58% of the 
candidates, in 1993, the last year for which data were available. 

Thus, Bowen and Sosa’s projections slightly underestimated the net 
new positions component of demand and greatly underestimated supply. 
What about the replacement component of demand? This quantity can- 
not be determined directly, because we have no data on how many fac- 
ulty actually exited the profession in any given year. We turn instead to 
the overall balance of supply and demand, where the number of replace- 
ments can be imputed from other quantities. Table 1 compares the sup- 
ply and demand data from the 5-year period 1987—1992 with the projec- 
tions arising from Model IV over the same period. (Note that, up to this 
point, I have been using figures for all arts and science PhDs in the cal- 
culations of supply. These must now be reduced, following Bowen and 
Sosa’s method, by the percentage expected to be hired by 4-year institu- 
tions. Thus, for example, the roughly eight thousand academic job seek- 
ers per year projected in Figure 9 becomes a total of not 40,000, but only 
33,498 projected to be available for hire over the 5-year period in Table 
1.) The actual net new positions number, 4,263 faculty, comes from 
NSOPF data (see Fig. 6), while the actual number of new PhDs hired, 
21,278 faculty, comes from the sum of all new PhD job commitments in 
academia over the 5 years (see the lower curve of Fig. 9), multiplied by 
the 84% (using Bowen and Sosa’s figure again) expected to go to 4-yr 
institutions. Finally, the “actual” number of replacements demanded, 
17,015 faculty, is computed by the difference between the number of 
new PhDs hired and the net new positions. 

The first quantity to notice in Table 1 is the huge discrepancy in ex- 
cess supply, 12,866 PhDs, indicated by the difference between the actual 
data and the projections. This excess is not the total number of actual 
jobless faculty candidates during the period (18,300), but merely the 
total number above and beyond those who were expected to be jobless, 
given the projections of Model IV. This is one measure of the nineties’ 
“crisis” in the academic labor market: the disparity between the actual 
number of jobless PhDs and the expected number, if one were to have 
believed these widely publicized projections. Interestingly, it is almost 
evenly split between the higher than projected number of PhDs awarded 
(roughly 6,100) and the lower than projected number of PhDs hired 
(roughly 6,800). 

The second important discrepancy in Table 1 is the almost ten thou- 
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sand fewer replacements actually demanded than projected. It is hard to 
imagine that this many fewer faculty (only 37% of the projected quan- 
tity) either quit, retired or died during this 5-year period than Bowen and 
Sosa’s life expectancy tables and age-specific quit and retirement rates 
had anticipated. There simply is not that much room for error during the 
first 5-year period, no matter how poorly specified those coefficients 
are. Instead, this analysis forces us to assume that far more exits actually 
did take place, and that they were replaced not with new PhDs as speci- 
fied in the model, but with older PhDs from the backlog of jobless can- 
didates built up over the previous decade of excess supply. The sharp 
growth in postdoctoral research positions during this period (Barkume, 
1996—97; Brodie, 1995) is certainly a manifestation of this phenome- 
non, because post-docs provide a mechanism for returning jobless PhDs 
into the supply pipeline after one to 3 years. 

We can go further in analyzing the sources of the gap between ex- 
pected net new positions and actual net new positions. First, some of the 
difference is made up by relaxing Bowen and Sosa’s assumption of con- 
stant ratios of part-time to full-time faculty, which we know not to have 
held up in the nineties. Figure 10 shows that the percentage of faculty 
who worked part time grew from 11% in 1987 to 14% in 1992. If we 
convert the earlier calculations of student-faculty ratios to also take ac- 
count of part-time faculty, the 14.7% increase in the ratio of FTE student 
enrollments to FT faculty is reduced to only a 12.6% increase when 
using the number of FTE faculty.” 








TABLE 1 


Supply and Demand for Arts and Science PhD Faculty in All Four-Year Institutions 
(Totals for Five-Year Period from 1987 to 1992) 











Actual Model IV Projections Difference 
Net new positions 4,263 1,200 3,063 
Replacements 17,015* 26,863 (9,848) 
New PhDs hired 
(Total demand) 21,278 28,063** (6,785) 
New PhDs earned 
(Supply) 39,578 33,498 6,081 
Excess supply 18,300 5,435 12,866 
Excess as % of supply 46% 16% 





* Imputed by subtracting net new positions from the number of new PhDs hired. 
** Computed by adding projected net new positions and projected replacements (exits). 
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Still more insight can be gained from examining changes in the age 
profile of faculty from 1987 to 1992. In Figure 11 we see that the overall 
age distribution for full-time faculty has shifted to the right, reflecting 
the aging process of a substantially fixed body of continuing faculty dur- 
ing this period. We also see, however, that the distribution has flattened 
somewhat, with the large spike at the 45—49 age group in 1987 (repre- 
senting the expansion hires of the sixties) shrinking relative to the neigh- 
boring groups as it moves into the 50—54 age group in 1992. This illus- 
trates the general principle that Bowen and Sosa noted in rejecting the 
“mass retirements” hypothesis: that non-normal distributions will be- 
come more normal over time, as the processes of attrition (quit and 
death rates) and replacement whittle down the spikes. 

Looking more closely, we can also see that significant numbers of 
new hires are taking place in the 40—44 and 45—49 age groups. This is 
evident because these groups in 1992 are as large as, or larger than, the 
preceding age group was in 1987. Thus, for example, even though we 
know that a certain number of the faculty who were 40—44 years old in 
1987 will have quit or died by 1992 (between 8% and 16%, according to 
Bowen and Sosa’s exit assumptions), the 45—49 age group in 1992 is no 
smaller at all. Thus, an equivalent number of replacement hires must 


Total FTE. 162,700 
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OFT Faculty 





Faculty (thousands) 





Fic. 10. FTE PhD Faculty in Arts & Sciences at Four-Year Institutions 


Source: NSOPF ‘88, ‘93. 
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have been made directly into the 45—49 age group. These hires are not 
likely to have been newly awarded PhDs, however, nor even new PhDs 
coming off of one- or 2-year post-docs: the median age at receipt of the 
PhD increased only slightly during this period, from 33.8 years in 1988 
to 34.2 in 1993, not enough to supply a significant increase in numbers 
of new PhDs in the 45—49 age group (Sanderson, Dugoni, Hoffer, & 
Selfa, 1999). Rather, as we deduced earlier, these must be older PhD 
holders who were part of the “backlog” of excess supply from the previ- 
ous decade. 

Finally, it is also apparent from the figure that faculty are increasingly 
working past age 70, and even working full-time at that age, contrary to 
the retirement assumptions of Bowen and Sosa. Although these numbers 
are not large, they are clearly significant, nearly quadrupling from just 
460 faculty in 1987 to 1,700 in 1992. This phenomenon appears to defy 
Holden and Hansen's (1989) work, which maintained that, despite the 
uncapping of mandatory retirement as a result of the 1986 Age Discrim- 
ination in Employment Act (ADEA) Amendments, "there is little solid 
evidence that faculty members wish to work beyond age 70" (p.83). 

Looking now at the age distribution of part-time faculty (Fig. 12) we 
also see some interesting trends. First, there are striking increases in the 
number of part-time faculty in each of the 45—69 age ranges from 1987 
to 1992. It is possible that some of these new part-timers are former full- 
time faculty who have chosen to switch to part-time, but the more likely 
explanation, at least in the 45—59 age groups, seems to be that signifi- 
cant numbers of new, older PhD holders who were not previously in 
academia have been hired to work part-time, again in agreement with the 
"backlog" theory. In the 60—69 age ranges, on the other hand, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that these new part-timers represent existing full-time 
faculty who would otherwise have retired, but chose instead to continue 
on part-time. This last proposition, combined with the increase in the 
number of over-70 full-time faculty, represents the only real evidence 
we have that Bowen and Sosa's model may have overestimated the re- 
placement demand due to retirements. 

The small possible reductions in retirement rates, however, even com- 
bined with the moderate increases in part-time faculty, still only make 
up for a small portion of the gap in actual faculty numbers as compared 
to the expected numbers of Model IV, given what we know about enroll- 
ment growth in the arts and sciences. Another possible partial explana- 
tion is that the use of arts and science degrees as proxy for enrollments 
has caused us to overestimate the true growth in arts and science shares 
of enrollments. Because business and engineering degrees, for example, 
both declined as percentages of all BAs between 1987 and 1996 (see 
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Fig. 5), those portions of total arts and science course enrollments that 
were previously filled by students pursuing degrees in business and en- 
gineering would also have declined. In other words, an increase of one 
arts and science degree at the expense of, say, one business degree may 
really only be a net gain of perhaps one half of a student course load in 
arts and sciences if, as in some institutions, the business student takes 
half of her courses in the arts and sciences. This phenomenon, depend- 
ing on the actual percentage of arts and sciences courses taken by non- 
arts and science degree seekers, may account for perhaps another per- 
centage point off of the observed increase in student-faculty ratios. It 
would be significant, but still not fill the gap. The only remaining expla- 
nation to account for the 11% of increase in observed student-faculty ra- 
tios outstanding is perhaps the simplest: institutions ignored enrollment- 
driven demand, intentionally allowing student-faculty ratios to increase 
rather than hiring new faculty. 

Summing up, the data have shown that Bowen and Sosa overestimated 
replacement demand for faculty during the first two 5-year periods, but 
also that they underestimated the growth in both undergraduate enroll- 
ments and PhDs awarded. In the end, the low level of replacement de- 
mand and high level of supply overwhelmed the balance of the labor 
market. The situation was exacerbated by the addition of a large 
“thumb” on the scale: the total demand for faculty was met partly by 
older PhDs and by part-time faculty, in defiance of the assumptions of 
Bowen and Sosa's model that limited their vision to new PhDs and full- 
time faculty only. 


Implications and Discussion 


As a first comment, I should state that there is clearly much more 
work to be done here. One of the major strengths of Bowen and Sosa’s 
projections over those of earlier forecasters, as noted earlier, was the dis- 
aggregation of data fed into the model. Every one of its projections was 
broken down into detailed subsets of supply and demand for each acad- 
emic discipline and each institutional type. Although I have taken pains 
to reproduce Bowen and Sosa’s playing field in the aggregate, limita- 
tions of time and resources precluded extending my analysis to these 
levels. There is significantly more to be learned from doing so. Each 
academic discipline follows, to a certain extent, its own laws of supply 
and demand (see, e.g., Freeman, 1999; Goldman & Massy, 2001; Nerad 
& Сетпу, 1999; Pollak, 1999). In fact, Burke's (1988) study found evi- 
dence of significant variation in the labor market for faculty among spe- 
cialties within disciplines at research universities. Each institutional sec- 
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tor also tends to hire faculty differently, in accord with variations in ed- 
ucational mission, leading to what Youn (1988) calls “a multiplicity of 
overlapping markets.” Caution is required here, however: although Fair- 
weather (1995) finds some evidence for the segmentation of the faculty 
labor market by institutional sector, he warns that his data are also con- 
sistent with the idea of a single national market for faculty, undifferenti- 
ated by institutional type. Fairweather’s results, therefore, based on 
quantitative analysis of national (NSOPF) data, force us to qualify sev- 
eral earlier depictions of stark differences among institutional sectors 
(e.g. Caplow & McGee, 1977; Clark, 1987; Finnegan, 1993). It may be 
that formerly distinct segments of the academic labor market have be- 
come more consolidated in recent years, as the excess supply of PhDs 
allowed institutions of diverse mission to demand higher, more uniform 
scholarly credentials of prospective faculty, at the same time that anx- 
ious job seekers were forced to forgo the luxury of being able to choose 
an institutional sector on the basis of mission. Finnegan observed both 
of these phenomena among the cohort of faculty hired during the over- 
supplied market for PhDs in the 1970s. As long as the jury is still out on 
this question, however, it certainly seems prudent to disaggregate data 
by institutional sector where feasible. Finally, there is also some evi- 
dence that disaggregation by geographical region, perhaps even more 
than by discipline or institutional sector, may further improve our ability 
to forecast academic labor markets (Chatman & Jung, 1992; McGinnis 
& Long, 1988). 

My analysis has also raised some interesting questions that suggest a 
need for further data collection. For example, can we measure the actual 
number of quits, rather than imputing the number from other values, as I 
have done? If so, it would be possible to test independently the various 
quit rate assumptions of Bowen and Sosa's model and thus more com- 
pletely assess its validity. Similarly, it would be helpful to be able to de- 
termine more accurately the sources of supply. How many new hires are 
in fact taken from the ranks of older PhDs, and what are the career his- 
tories of those individuals? So far the evidence is only secondhand, as in 
my analysis, or anecdotal (but see, e.g., Rosenfeld & Jones, 1988, for an 
older look at a single discipline). 

. Two other questions that did not come up in this analysis may also 
help to improve the model. The first has to do with the use of graduate 
student teaching assistants in research and doctoral universities. There 
appears to have been a significant increase in such usage in tbe past 
decade, which Goldman and Massy (2001) suggest might explain some 
of the reduction in hiring of full-time faculty at those institutions. Little 
research has attempted to document this increase, however, and the 
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NSOPF data offer few clues. Yet, a greater use of teaching assistants 
might have provided one of the escape valves that allowed student-fac- 
ulty ratios to increase, as noted above, without the expected pressure on 
educational quality. 

The second question has to do with the changing nature of students, 
particularly the oft-noted growth during the past two decades in the 
numbers of non-traditional students, older students and those enrolling 
part-time (Barbett & Korb, 1995; O'Brien, 1992). Edmondson (1997) 
suggests that new student demographics are already causing a segmenta- 
tion of higher education into four distinct markets, requiring new ap- 
proaches to institutional planning and staffing. It may be that the in- 
creased hiring of part-time and adjunct faculty observed in the current 
data is a natural institutional response to the needs of part-time and older 
students for more flexible course scheduling or for curricula that are less 
rigidly tied to traditional disciplines and degree programs. If such a link 
between new student demographics and new faculty hiring patterns 
could be established, it might be useful for refining projections of de- 
mand for PhDs, based on projections of enrollments by category. 

Yet, it may be that little of this demographic shift is taking place 
among students in 4-year institutions at all. Recent IPEDS data show 
that the percentage of FTE enrollments at 4-year institutions that were 
made up by part-time students grew by only one percentage point, from 
12% to 13%, between 1975 and 1994. The percentage peaked in 1994, 
and has remained at 12% from 1995 to 1997 (U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, 2000). Most of the growth in part-time enrollments has occurred 
at 2-year institutions, outside our purview. Moreover, because all of 
Bowen and Sosa's estimates, as well as those presented here, employ 
full-time equivalent (FTE) enrollment figures, the part-time trend has no 
direct effect on our interpretations of the model and data. Did Bowen 
and Sosa's underestimation of the college participation rates of older 
segments of the population contribute to their overall underprojection of 
liberal arts enrollments? Certainly, but no more than did their underesti- 
mation of the participation rates of younger segments. As we have seen, 
the enrollment projections were the source only of numerical, not theo- 
retical flaws in the model, and relatively blameless ones at that. 

Another comment that should be made at the outset is that it is easy to 
find fault in hindsight, much more difficult to improve on the actual per- 
formance the next time around. I have been able to point out the glaring 
failures in the theoretical and numerical assumptions made in Bowen 
and Sosa's model, but this stops far short of offering alternative assump- 
tions that could have been employed more effectively at the time. This is 
because, for the most part, theoretical assumptions are made for the sake 
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of computability, not out of simplemindedness, while numerical as- 
sumptions are made by rarely more sophisticated methods than extend- 
ing or reversing current trends, and thus are inevitably more a matter of 
luck than skill. The danger of all mathematical models of complex sys- 
tems like labor markets is that their construction forces us to favor the 
predictive power of the computable factors (such as enrollments) over 
the unknowable ones (such as state budgets), even though past experi- 
ence and theory both argue for the reverse. 

Bowen and Sosa did not believe, for example, that older PhD holders 
never returned to academia, or that faculty size would be completely de- 
termined by enrollments alone. Rather, they calculated that other con- 
tributing factors were likely to be either too small to make a significant 
difference, or else too complex to be modeled feasibly. Moreover, their 
numerical assumptions, such as “the production of new Ph.D.’s will con- 
tinue unchanged at the 1987 levels," were not attempts at prophesy, but 
simply admissions that they had no reasonable basis on which to make any 
other assumptions about the future value of the quantity. The only fair 
question, therefore, is not ^what did they do wrong" but rather, what could 
we do differently if we were to attempt a new projection today? Undoubt- 
edly, we would fiddle around the edges a bit, tweaking this or that compu- 
tation or coefficient, but still be prey, in the end, to the same uncertainties. 

Indeed, the foregoing analysis does indicate some ways to increase 
the sensitivity of the model. One of these, for example, would be to im- 
prove the validity of the use of degrees by discipline as proxy for enroll- 
ments by discipline, thereby increasing the accuracy of the calculations 
of student-faculty ratios. This could be done by measuring the actual 
percentages of course enrollments by discipline for each of the different 
categories of degree seekers at different types of institutions. Such a task 
would involve a considerable amount of transcript analysis, but would 
yield a simple matrix of coefficients for converting the numbers of de- 
grees by discipline into estimates of course enrollments by discipline. 
An easier, and perhaps no less effective method, would be to follow the 
example of Goldman and Massy's (2001) model of supply and demand 
for science and engineering doctorates. Goldman and Massy used a 
measure of the total number of undergraduate degrees awarded by the 
institutions, distinct from the number of degrees awarded in each disci- 
pline of interest, as an indicator of the demand for teaching created by 
the general-education requirements of students whose degrees would 
eventually be in other areas. This measure, combined with the direct 
measure of degrees awarded in the disciplines, would help to give a 
fuller picture of actual teaching demands generated by overall enroll- 
ments both inside and outside the liberal arts. 
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Another, similar improvement would be to eliminate the assumption 
that the distribution of tenure would remain constant within each age 
group for the purpose of calculating quit rates. One could develop a new 
set of quit rates that took into account both age and tenure status, or age 
and the number of years at the institution, to allow the quit projections to 
respond to changes in the average age of new hires. Another adjustment 
would be to seek a more accurate measure of the intent to pursue an aca- 
demic career, to replace the “percentage of new PhDs with definite em- 
ployment plans in the United States who had job commitments in higher 
education” as proxy for the academic share of new PhDs. This improve- 
ment could involve a refinement of items on the SED designed to indi- 
cate labor force expectations; combining it with a model of the recent 
job placement records for PhDs within individual disciplines, disaggre- 
gated by institutional sectors, might further refine such a measure. This 
may prove the most difficult, however. For, as Ehrenberg (1991) amply 
demonstrates, there is a great deal that we still do not know about the ca- 
reer choices and expectations of doctoral students. 

Although each of the adjustments suggested above would improve the 
model by enhancing the accuracy of its numerical assumptions, the more 
important conclusions to be drawn from this analysis are those that point 
to the relative importance of the main components of the model and its 
vulnerability to the failure of its larger, theoretical assumptions. The 
labor market data show, for example, that replacement demand is the 
single most important factor to get right in projecting the balance of sup- 
ply and demand for faculty. This component of demand, as Bowen and 
Sosa themselves emphasized and the actual data confirmed, overwhelms 
the net new positions demand. More importantly, it also overwhelms 
fluctuations in enrollments. The analysis has shown that even guessing 
correctly on the dramatic growth of arts and science enrollments would 
not have contributed much to the accuracy of Bowen and Sosa’s projec- 
tions. The reason is that, contrary to Bowen and Sosa’s theoretical as- 
sumption about the functioning of academic institutions as hiring and 
decision-making organizations, colleges and universities clearly acted 
on factors other than enrollments when making decisions about replace- 
ment and hiring of full-time faculty. 

The labor market data also show that Bowen and Sosa’s theoretical as- 
sumptions about the functioning of academic labor markets introduce 
further weaknesses into the model. Contrary to the assumption that only 
newly awarded PhDs will make up the supply of new faculty, we saw 
that significant numbers of new hires were made from the ranks of older 
PhD holders. Thus, it is clear that some attempt to estimate and account 
for the backlog of older PhD recipients who hold nonacademic positions 
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now, but may seek academic positions if openings arose, would signifi- 
cantly improve the model's ability to predict faculty supply. Future mod- 
els of academic labor markets would certainly benefit from the use of an 
inventory-attrition model like that employed by Cartter (1976, and de- 
scribed above). More immediately, the analysis presented here suggests 
that policymakers concerned with the optimal size of graduate programs 
should consider not just the number of expected openings in a discipline 
6 or 7 years hence, but also the backlog of current PhD holders who are 
likely to compete for those openings. 

A final example of a possible improvement to the model comes from 
Goldman and Massy’s (2001) study. In contrast to Bowen and Sosa’s 
fixed-coefficient model of the entire national system for arts and sci- 
ences, Goldman and Massy constructed a dynamic simulation of labor 
market and institutional behavior focusing on individual academic de- 
partments in science and engineering. As such, their work is not, techni- 
cally, a projection of future supply and demand so much as an attempt to 
understand the dynamics of the major forces influencing the labor mar- 
ket in the past (during the 1980s). Using Markov simulation methods, it 
models some of the important feedback loops and market adjustments 
that Bowen and Sosa had to ignore. For example, classical labor eco- 
nomics suggests that a depressed job market for PhDs in a specific disci- 
pline should result in fewer new applicants to those PhD programs, with 
the effect of reducing the imbalance after a certain time-lag (Freeman, 
1989). Goldman and Massy modeled this effect but found it to be too 
small to significantly reduce the imbalances they identified. They also 
modeled the function of departmental choice in optimizing the mix 
among faculty, post-docs and doctoral students to meet the research and 
teaching needs of the department, subject to the constraints of research 
budgets and the number of applicants to doctoral programs. This en- 
abled them to account for the dual role of doctoral students both as addi- 
tions to the future supply of faculty (as PhDs) and as reductions to the 
present demand for faculty (as teaching and research assistants), a sig- 
nificant advantage of the dynamical systems approach over the fixed-co- 
efficient model. Goldman and Massy’s working hypothesis was that 
doctoral program size, and hence the eventual supply of PhDs, is deter- 
mined not by any output labor market considerations, but rather by de- 
partmental needs for RAs and TAs, limited only by the financial con- 
straints of supporting the doctoral students. Their simulation results, 
which confirmed this hypothesis, could be used to improve further the 
theoretical assumptions of Bowen and Sosa’s model. They clearly urge 
the inclusion of research funding, as well as enrollments, among the dri- 
vers of faculty hiring. 
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Unfortunately, as a practical matter, there may be no accurate way to 
project such budgets. Moreover, it is not clear how well Goldman and 
Massy's system could be adapted to making projections across the liberal 
arts disciplines. In most of the Humanities, for example, the linkages they 
identified among research budgets, faculty hiring, and doctoral student 
admissions probably do not apply. Goldman and Massy's recognition, 
however, that doctoral students supply a significant part of the teaching 
needs of a department, reducing the demand for PhD faculty, could be 
used to improve the accuracy Bowen and Sosa's model. Indeed, the 
analysis presented here suggests that expanding Bowen and Sosa's con- 
cept of "faculty" to include part-time and nontenure-track appointments, 
as well as TAs, would be the most significant single improvement to 
make in the model. Unfortunately, there is currently no good measure of 
either the number of TAs employed or the amount of teaching they per- 
form in U.S. universities, with which to implement such an improvement. 

This sort of discussion begs the question, however, of whether such 
massive forecasting efforts as Bowen and Sosa conducted are ultimately 
worth doing at all, when they so often seem to come out wrong. Bowen 
and Sosa themselves maintained that their projections would never be 
Observed, because individuals, institutions and markets would all make 
adjustments in the intervening years. Yet, it is surely too facile to cite 
Cartter's (1976) self-exonerating claim that a good projection should 
turn out to be a bad prediction by virtue of its success at inducing re- 
sponsible actors to address the problem at hand, because a wrong pro- 
jection can be worse than no projection at all if it is so severe or alarmist 
that the response turns out to be worse than the cause. This would cer- 
tainly seem to be the case if we were to credit Bowen and Sosa's projec- 
tion with having lured tens of thousands of the nation's brightest stu- 
dents into lengthy doctoral programs on the promise of plentiful jobs in 
academia, only to leave them with dashed expectations, embittered out- 
looks, part-time employment, and many thousands of dollars of debt. 
Rubenstein (1999) goes so far as to accuse Bowen and Sosa, among oth- 
ers, of acting in bad faith by waging a "skills-shortage campaign," 
whose hidden agenda was access to cheap labor for industry and acad- 
eme but whose result has been a wasteful overproduction of PhDs and 
underconsumption of scholarship. I would not venture so far as Ruben- 
stein, but I am not sure that we would not have been better off today 
without Prospects for Faculty. The question is not without immediate 
relevance, for if we follow the pattern of major labor market projections 
in recent decades, we are already due for the next one. Given the lessons 
learned, I wonder whether we should blithely forge ahead with another, 
even given the refinements I have recommended. 
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I suggest that we must. There is a definite need for projections that 
would enable actors on both sides of the market, institutions and 
prospective faculty alike, to plan rationally for their futures. Insinuations 
of bad faith aside, the real danger seems to lie not so much in being 
wrong, but in being taken too literally. Bowen and Sosa recognized all 
too well how easy it is to lull readers into complacency with the reassur- 
ing precision of numbers, charts and tables. One cannot say often 
enough, it seems, that the product is merely a hypothetical model based 
on projections of existing trends, not a prediction of what will actually 
occur. It may be, therefore, that the best way to improve such models is 
to do a better job of laying every assumption bare to the reader. To make 
all of the technical refinements and improvements one can, certainly, but 
also to make them explicit, and adjustable on the fly. One could envi- 
sion, for example, the next edition of Prospects for Faculty being pub- 
lished as an interactive web-based system, in which the user would have 
the ability to manipulate independently each of the coefficients in the 
calculations and watch the resulting effects on the projections instantly 
take shape. This would have the doubly beneficial effect of, first, allow- 
ing each numerical assumption to be adjusted as new data become avail- 
able and second, allowing users to explore their own “what if” scenarios 
to see just how speculative the entire exercise truly is. 


Notes 


!Reconstructing the playing field of Prospects for Faculty has been a relatively 
straightforward task when using the same series of datasets and surveys that Bowen and 
Sosa used, namely the National Research Council's annual SDR and SED data and Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics’ (NCES) IPEDS data. Exact correspondences were 
sometimes more elusive when working with data from the two NSOPF studies, which 
nonetheless provide much richer snapshots of faculty characteristics. In those cases 
where the differences were small enough as to be meaningless in the context of compar- 
ing relative trends in quantities over time, minor correction factors were introduced into 
the data in order to match the latest Bowen and Sosa figures (usually 1987) with those 
from the same year in the current datasets. In all extractions of data from national sur- 
veys, weighted estimates were used where appropriate. 

2These calculations assume that one part-time faculty member is equivalent to 0.56 
full-time faculty members, a factor derived from the ratio of the number of courses 
taught by part-time vs. full-time faculty in NSOPF '93. 
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How Much Do Students Learn in College? 


Cross-Sectional Estimates Using the College BASE 


Introduction 


What students learn during the undergraduate 
years in postsecondary education has been the focus of a large body of 
inquiry for the past 30 years (e.g., Bowen, 1977; Gardner, 1994; Kuh, 
Douglas, Lund, & Ramin-Gyurnek, 1994; Osterlind, 1997; Pascarella & 
Terenzini, 1991; Stage, Muller, Kinzie, & Simmons, 1998). The vast 
majority of these studies document the change, or growth, that occurs 
between the first and subsequent years of college. Overall, this research 
has taken three different forms. The first form is longitudinal (or panel) 
studies that trace changes in the same students over time on some stan- 
dardized, objective measure of cognitive development or knowledge 
(e.g., critical thinking, mathematical reasoning, literacy, history, science 
reasoning). The average change between the freshman and senior year of 
college, for example, might then be an estimate of the impact of college. 
Recent examples of studies of this type are by Baxter Magolda (1990, 
1991), Giancarlo and Facione (1997), Hart, Rickards, and Mentkowski 
(1995), King and Kitchner (1994), Kube and Thorndike (1991), May 
(1990), Saucier (1995), Thorndike, Andrieu-Parker, and Kube (1990), 
Thorndike and Andrieu-Parker (1992), and Zhang and RiCharde (1999). . 

The second form is cross-sectional (or cohort) studies that administer 
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some standardized objective measure of cognitive development or 
knowledge to students with different levels of exposure to postsecondary 
education. For example, one might administer the same instrument at the 
same time to first-year students and seniors and assume that the differ- 
ence between the average scores of the two groups is an estimate of the 
impact of college. Recent examples of this type of study are found in 
ACT (1993), Durham, Hays, and Martinez (1994), Evans (1989), Hill 
(1995), Jehng, Johnson, and Anderson (1993), King and Kitchener 
(1994), McDonough (1997), Osterlind (1997), Pearson and Rogers 
(1998), and Wood (1997). 

The third form of study employs students’ retrospective self-reports of 
how much they change or gain along various dimensions of knowledge 
or cognitive development during college. The assumption, not without 
some empirical support (e.g., Anaya, 1999a, 1999b; Bradburn & Sud- 
man, 1988; Trusheim, 1994), is that students will be both truthful and 
accurate in responding to such instruments. Recent examples of this type 
of study are by Bauer (1996, 1998), Dollar (1991), Feldman (1994), Lin- 
coln (1991), Tan (1995), and Williams (1996). 

Each of these three popular forms of research provides legitimate ap- 
proaches to understanding the change and growth in knowledge and 
cognitive development that occur during college, and in the clear major- 
ity of cases they report statistically significant and sometimes sizable in- 
dications of growth or change. Yet, if one is interested in estimating the 
net impact of college (i.e., how much of what happens is attributable to 
the experience of college and not to coincident or competing influences, 
or measurement error), then each of these forms of research is also lim- 
ited. For example, longitudinal panel studies of change during college 
have the problem of not knowing whether similar students who do not 
attend college might also change to the same or to a similar extent. Ad- 
ditionally, there is the problem of the practice effect (part of the change 
from the first to subsequent testings may be due simply to students tak- 
ing the test more than once and not to the impact of college). 

Cross-sectional or cohort studies have their own methodological 
problems too. Probably the most important as an estimate of the impact 
of college is concerned with sample mortality. Because of sample mor- 
tality, seniors might represent a more academically select and motivated 
group than first-year students. Thus, higher average scores by seniors 
versus first-year students, for example, might reflect comparison group 
differences in academic aptitude and motivation, not simply the impact 
of college. 

Finally, student self-reports of cognitive gains or growth during col- 
lege are also limited as an estimate of the net impact of college. Proba- 
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bly the major issue in the use of self-reports is their veracity and the 
question of what it is that they measure. Unfortunately, the correlations 
between student self-reports and scores on objective, standardized mea- 
sures are often quite modest in magnitude (e.g., Osterlind, Robinson, & 
Nickens, 1997; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991; Pike 1995, 1996; Steel & 
Nichols, 1992). Although having low correlations with objective, stan- 
dardized measures of student learning does not necessarily mean that 
self-reports are psychometrically invalid measures of college impact, 
this fact might well lead to serious questions about their content or face 
validity by faculty and administrators. Another important problem cen- 
ters on disentangling students’ self-reports of gains during college from 
the very characteristics of the students reporting them. For example, if 
seniors at a selective, residential liberal arts college report greater cogni- 
tive gains during college than seniors at a large, state university, the 
temptation might be to conclude that the former provides a more cogni- 
tively impactful environment than the latter. However, students enrolling 
in selective, residential liberal arts colleges may simply be more open to 
the cognitive impacts of postsecondary education to begin with than 
their counterparts enrolling in a large state university. Thus, the differ- 
ences observed between institutional types might simply reflect differ- 
ences in the characteristics of the students enrolled and not the unique 
impact of the institution itself (Kuh, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 
1991). Without taking such student background characteristics into ac- 
count, it is problematic to attribute differences in self-reported cognitive 
gains by students with different amounts of exposure to college (e.g., 
sophomores vs. seniors) to the impact of college (Pascarella & Teren- 
zini, 1991). 

To be sure, there is a limited body of research that specifically attempts 
to estimate the net impact of college on learning or cognitive develop- 
ment by introducing controls for important student background charac- 
teristics (e.g., Flowers & Pascarella, 1999; Kitchener, 1992; Myerson, 
Rank, Raines, & Schnitzler, 1998; Pascarella, 1989; Pascarella, Bohr, 
Nora, & Terenzini, 1996; Rykiel, 1995; Smith-Sanders & Twale, 1997, 
1998; Whitmire & Lawrence, 1996; Wolfle, 1983). The results of these 
studies clearly suggest that, even in the presence of statistical controls for 
important student background characteristics (e.g., academic ability, mo- 
tivation, race, sex, high-school performance) students with more expo- 
sure to postsecondary education make greater gains in measures of learn- 
ing or cognitive development than students with less or no exposure. 

However, this small body of research also has a number of distinct 
limitations. First, with a few exceptions there is little evidence concern- 
ing the actual magnitude or size of the net impacts of college. Pascarella 
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(1989), and Pascarella, et al. (1996) analyzing data from two indepen- 
dent samples report a net advantage in critical thinking of about 0.4 of a 
standard deviation, but this estimate is limited to the impact of exposure 
to the first year of college. A second and related problem is that there is 
little or no information about the timing of the net impacts of college on 
learning or cognitive growth. Does most of the impact occur early dur- 
ing one’s exposure to postsecondary education, or are the impacts spread 
more evenly across the undergraduate experience? Finally, there is little 
evidence on whether the net impacts of college on learning or cognitive 
development are general or conditional. That is, are the impacts essen- 
tially similar in magnitude for all students (i.e., general effects) or do 
they differ in magnitude for students with different background charac- 
teristics (e.g., academic ability, race, gender), or for students in different 
institutional contexts (e.g., the average academic ability of the student 
body)? The latter are termed conditional effects. 

This study sought to address these problems in the existing research 
by analyzing a large, multi-institutional sample of freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors who completed the College Basic Academic 
Subjects Examination (hereafter CBASE) (Osterlind, 1997). The study 
had three specific purposes. First, it sought to estimate the magnitude of 
the effects of year in school on CBASE scores with controls for impor- 
tant individual student precollege characteristics (e.g., academic ability, 
race, gender), as well as the context of the institution in which the stu- 
dent was enrolled (e.g., an estimate of average academic ability of the 
institution’s student body). Second, by estimating the relative net effects 
of year in school, the analyses yielded evidence with regard to when the 
largest effects occurred in a student’s undergraduate experience. Third, 
the study sought to determine the presence of conditional effects of year 
in college on CBASE scores. That is, do the net effects of college differ 
in magnitude for students with different precollege characteristics, or for 
students in different institutional contexts? 


Methodology 


Initial Sample 


The data for the study came from undergraduate students enrolled in 
56 four-year colleges and universities located in 13 states. The institu- 
tions were both public and private and consisted of liberal arts colleges, 
regional colleges and universities, and research universities. About 25% 
of the institutions were doctorate-granting universities. The students at 
each institution came from all classes, freshman through senior, and 
agreed to participate in an assessment conducted by their institution. 
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Thus, there was no random sampling strategy used to form the sample. 
All students were tested between 1993 and 1998, although there were 
only a small percentage in the years 1993 and 1998; hence the vast ma- 
jority were tested between 1994 and 1997. Most participants in the sam- 
ple were full-time students between the ages of 19 to 22, and as a group 
had a racial composition that approximated the national distribution for 
four-year institutions. Thus, despite the fact that the sample was not sci- 
entifically drawn, it nevertheless had reasonable comparability with a 
national profile of full-time, traditional-age college students. 


Instrument 


The measure of student learning used in the study was the College 
Basic Academic Subjects Examination or CBASE (Osterlind, 1997). The 
CBASE is a standardized measure of scholastic achievement in four 
content areas: English, mathematics, science, and social studies. In addi- 
tion, the test assesses three reasoning competencies across the disci- 
plines: interpretive reasoning, strategic reasoning, and adaptive reason- 
ing. The model underlying these cognitive-processing competencies is 
based on the theoretical work of Hannah and Michaelis (1997). Organi- 
zationally, the CBASE is divided into four sections; each one devoted to 
a particular content subject. The content subjects themselves are divided 
into two or three "clusters" of skills for that area. The English test is 
composed of the two clusters reading and literature, and writing; the 
mathematics test is composed of the three clusters general mathematics 
proficiency, algebra, and geometry; the science test is made up of the 
two clusters laboratory and field work, and fundamental concepts; and 
the two clusters history and social sciences compose the social studies 
test. In all, nine clusters aggregate into the four CBASE subject tests. 
The clusters are themselves further subdivided into a number of “en- 
abling subskills.” For example, reading critically, reading analytically, 
and understanding literature are enabling subskills within the cluster 
called “reading and literature." Similarly, evaluating algebraic and nu- 
merical expressions, and solving equations and inequalities are enabling 
subskills within the cluster called “algebra.” In total the exam includes 
four subject areas, nine clusters, and 23 skills. 

The main focus of the test is on CBASE scores in the four content 
areas (i.e., English, mathematics, science, and social studies) plus a 
Composite score that combined all four subject tests. Evidence for valid 
score interpretation yielded by the CBASE is evident through a number 
of sources, following guidelines set forth in the Standards for Educa- 
tional and Psychological Testing (American Psychological Association, 
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1985). Perhaps most important is information pertinent to the content 
validity of the instrument. The CBASE has a written rationale and a de- 
tailed plan for development. Extensive test specifications exist. These 
test specifications were prepared over a period of one year with advice 
from more than 100 content experts, primarily from universities 
throughout the country. Separate studies with appropriate college-level 
populations were conducted to determine congruence with other mea- 
sures (e.g., the ACT and SAT) as well as for scaling and test standard- 
ization. The four content areas were developed through factor analysis 
and item analysis for individual test items (including bias and differen- 
tial performance). According to independent studies of the use of the 
four content area scores, the CBASE can be employed to assess student 
knowledge and skills and to evaluate the quality and effectiveness of 
academic programs (Pike, 1991, 1992). In the present study the correla- 
tions between the four CBASE subject scores and students’ cumulative 
college grades ranged from 0.22 to 0.30. The correlation between the 
Composite score and cumulative grades in college was 0.32. The alpha, 
internal consistency reliabilities for the four CBASE tests are: English 
0.77, mathematics 0.89, science 0.78, and social studies 0.83. 


Variables 


The study had five dependent variables, including the four subject 
scores on the CBASE (i.e., English, mathematics, science, and social 
studies), and a composite score that combined all four subject tests. The 
independent variable was year in school (i.e., freshman, sophomore, ju- 
nior, or senior). Because it was anticipated that sample mortality effects 
might bias upward the estimated effects of year in school on CBASE 
scores (e.g., seniors being a more academically select group than fresh- 
men), controls for a number of important confounding variables were in- 
troduced. At the individual level controls were made for three precollege 
or demographic variables: academic ability (self-reported composite 
ACT score or SAT equivalent), sex, and race (i.e., African American, 
Latino, Asian American, Native American, and Caucasian). A series of 
preliminary analyses also included age, but its unique relationship with 
CBASE scores, and its contribution to the results, was so trivial that it 
was excluded. Also included were two additional individual-level con- 
trol variables. The first was self-reported total credit hours taken in post- 
secondary education. It was judged important to include this variable to 
have at least some control for possible academic coursework taken at 
other institutions prior to the one at which the student was when he or 
she took the CBASE. The second was self-reported cumulative grade 
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point average during college. Because grades appear to measure acade- 
mic motivation and willingness to work hard as well as academic ability 
(Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991), it was thought important to control for 
cumulative grade point average as a reasonable proxy for a student’s 
level of academic motivation. í 

Because evidence also suggests that the overall cognitive or academic 
ability of an institution’s student-body can influence the climate of an 
institution (Astin, 1977, 1993; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991), an esti- 
mate of aggregate student-body academic ability was also included as a 
control variable. This estimate was the mean self-reported ACT or SAT 
equivalent of the students enrolled in each institution in the study. Each 
individual student was then assigned the mean estimate of student-body 
academic aptitude at his or her institution. 

Although it would have been preferable to have actual rather than 
self-reported measures of academic aptitude and college grades, there is 
clear evidence of a high correspondence on these measures. For exam- 
ple, Trusheim (1994) found correlations between self-reported scores 
and actual scores of 0.93 and 0.94 for SAT Verbal and SAT Quantitative 
scores, respectively. Similarly, reviewing nearly 40 years of research, 
Baird (1976) found that correlations between self-reported and actual 
grades ranged from 0.74 to 0.96. Furthermore, in our sample the self-re- 
ported measures appeared to have simple correlations with CBASE 
scores that were both reasonable in magnitude and consistent with previ- 
ous evidence (e.g., Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991). For example, the self- 
reported ACT score had simple correlations with the CBASE composite 
score that ranged between 0.51 and 0.52, while the estimated institu- 
tional average ACT score had correlations with the CBASE composite 
score that ranged between 0.21 and 0.22. Self-reported college grades 
had correlations with the CBASE composite score that ranged between 
0.30 and 0.32. 


Final Sample 


The study sample was comprised of students from 56 four-year post- 
secondary institutions with complete data on all variables. Only those 
institutions were included that had tested a minimum of 50 students, al- 
though because of the distribution, the effective minimum number of 
students was closer to 90. This yielded effective samples of 19,717 for 
the English test; 19,363 for the mathematics test; 19,461 for the science 
test; 19,848 for the social studies test and 18,418 in analyses of CBASE 
Composite. The sample was approximately 53% seniors, 17% juniors, 
16% sophomores, and 14% freshmen. 
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Analyses 


The primary analyses regressed each of the five CBASE scores on the 
set of six control variables (i.e., individual ACT score; race; sex; cumu- 
lative grade point average; total postsecondary credits taken; average in- 
stitutional ACT score), and year in college. Race was represented by 
dummy variables representing African American, Asian American, 
Latino, and Native American, with Caucasian always coded 0. Year in 
college was represented by dummy variables for sophomore, junior, or 
senior, with freshman always coded 0. Thus, all resulting coefficients for 
year in college represented comparison with freshman students or those 
with the least exposure to postsecondary education. The unstandardized 
regression coefficient, or b, for sophomores, juniors, or seniors indicated 
the advantage (versus freshmen) on CBASE subject scores, net of the 
confounding variables. A separate set of regressions was also run to de- 
termine the unique variance increment (R? increase) attributable to year 
in college. These regressions were conducted in a setwise manner with 
all six of the control variables entered on step one, and the three dummy 
variables representing year in college entered on a subsequent step. 

To determine the magnitude of the effects of year in college on 
CBASE scores, two "effect sizes" were estimated. The first, suggested 
by Hays (1994), divided the unstandardized regression weight (b) for 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors by the pooled sample standard devia- 
tion of the dependent variable. The resultant effect size represented that 
part of a standard deviation on specific CBASE subject scores that 
sophomores, juniors, or seniors were advantaged relative to their fresh- 
man counterparts. Computation of a second effect size was recom- 
mended by a reviewer. In this effect size estimate the b weight for year 
in college was divided by the square root of the mean square residual for 
the overall regression equation. Because this approach takes into ac- 
count the reduction in the residual variance (1-R?), it produces effect 
sizes that are larger than those produced when the b weight is divided by 
the pooled standard deviation of the dependent variable. One might con- 
sider our first approach to estimating effect size as providing a conserv- 
ative estimate, whereas our second approach provides a more liberal 
estimate. 

Before conducting the primary analyses of the study we sought to de- 
termine if the net effects of year in college differed in magnitude for stu- 
dents in different categories or different levels of the six control vari- 
ables (i.e., individual ACT scores, sex, race, cumulative grade point, 
total postsecondary credits taken, average institutional ACT score). As 
indicated previously, these are termed “conditional effects" A set of 
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cross-product terms was developed between the six control variables 
and the three dummy variables representing year in college. This set of 
cross-product terms was then added to the regression equations specified 
in the primary analyses (i.e., the six control variables plus the three 
dummy variables representing year in college). A significant increase in 
R? (explained variance) due to the set of cross-product terms indicated 
the presence of significant conditional effects for year in college (Ped- 
hazur, 1982). If this condition was met, we then determined the signifi- 
cance of specific conditional effects in two steps. First, we determined if 
each specific conditional effect (for example, the set of three cross-prod- 
uct terms representing the conditional effect of individual ACT score x 
year in college) accounted for a significant R? increase over and above 
all main effects plus the set of cross-products representing all other con- 
ditional effects (Pedhazur, 1982). Second, we also determined if each 
specific conditional effect accounted for a significant increase in R? over 
and above the main effects. 

Because of the extremely large sample sizes, a conservative alpha 
level was chosen. No effect was considered significant unless the null 
hypotheses could be rejected at p « 0.001. 


Results 


The overall tests for the presence of conditional effects were signifi- 
cant at p « 0.001 for all five dependent measures. The addition of the en- 
tire set of control variable x year in college cross-products to the main- 
effect equations were associated with R? increases of between 0.92% 
and 1.20%. However, only one conditional effect (sex x year in college) 
met both tests for the significance of an individual conditional effect. 
Controlling for all main effects and all other conditional effects, the 
three cross-product terms representing sex x year in college were associ- 
ated with modest, but significant (p < 0.001) R? increases across all five 
dependent variables of between 0.65% and 0.90%. Similarly, with all 
main effects in the equation the three cross-product terms representing 
sex x year in college accounted for significant (p < 0.001) R? increases 
across all five dependent variables of between 0.70% and 0.95%. None 
of the other conditional effects met either of these criteria, even at p « 
0.05. Such evidence suggests that the effects of college on CBASE 
scores did not differ in magnitude for students who differed in precol- 
lege academic ability, race, college grades, cumulative credits taken in 
postsecondary education, or the average academic ability of the students 
at the institution attended. On the other hand, the significant sex x year 
in college conditional effect suggests that the effects of college on 
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CBASE scores differ in magnitude for men and women. Consequently, 
we disaggregated the sample by sex and developed separate estimates 
for men and women. 

Table 1 summarizes the estimates of net effects of each year in college 
(versus freshmen) on CBASE scores for men and women. The table 
shows a number of general trends. First, using the Composite score as a 
reasonable average of the four subject area scores, estimates of the over- 
all net effects of college indicate that senior men have between 0.7 and 
0.9 of a standard deviation advantage over freshman men, and senior 
women have between 0.5 and 0.6 of a standard deviation advantage over 
freshman women across all CBASE subject scores. These are typically 
considered moderate to large size effects (e.g., Bowen, 1977). 

A second major trend supported in the data is that the vast majority of 
college impact on CBASE scores appears to take place during the first 
two years of college. This is evident from comparisons of the magnitude 
of the sophomore (versus freshman) effect sizes with the corresponding 
magnitudes of the senior (versus freshman) effect sizes. Again, using the 
Composite score as a reasonable average of the four subject area scores, 
it was found that the estimated sophomore effect for men, of between 
0.708 and 0.868 of a standard deviation, was about 95% of the estimated 
senior effect for men, of between 0.742 and 0.909 of a standard devia- 
tion. Similarly, the corresponding average sophomore effect for women, 
of between 0.487 and 0.596 of a standard deviation, was about 98% of 
the estimated senior effect for women, of between 0.496 and 0.608 of a 
standard deviation. 

Simply looking at the Composite score, however, does mask some in- 
teresting patterns of estimated effects attributable to year in college. For 
example, on both the English and social studies tests most of the esti- 
mated net effect of the college experience does occur by the sophomore 
year. However, students also appear to make modest additional progress 
in these areas through their senior year. On the English test, for example, 
the estimated sophomore (versus freshman) effect sizes for men and 
women ranged between 84% and 71% of the corresponding senior (ver- 
sus freshman) effect sizes for men and women, respectively. Similarly, 
on the social studies test, the estimated sophomore effect sizes for 
women were about 75% of the corresponding senior (versus freshman) 
effect sizes. For both men and women on the English test, and for 
women on the social studies test, the unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients (b) for the estimated sophomore and senior effects were signifi- 
cantly different from each other at p < 0.001. 

A different pattern for the net effects of the college experience 
emerged for the mathematics and science tests. On the mathematics test, 
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the estimated sophomore (versus freshman) effect sizes for women were 
actually somewhat larger than the corresponding senior (versus fresh- 
man) effect sizes for women (about 1.8 times as large). Indeed, the b 
weight representing the sophomore effect for women (27.40) was signif- 
icantly (p < 0.001) larger than the corresponding b weight representing 
the senior (versus freshman) effect for women (15.28). Thus, the esti- 
mates suggest that after making substantial progress in mathematics dur- 
ing the first two years of college (between 0.400 and 0.474 of a standard 
deviation) women tend to retrogress through their senior year. Despite 
this slipping backward, senior women are still functioning at about a 
quarter (0.223 to 0.266) of a standard deviation higher in mathematics 
than are freshman women. For men about 92% of the senior advantage 
over freshmen in mathematics comes by the end of the sophomore year. 
However, the estimated senior advantage over freshmen (0.531 to 0.631 
of a standard deviation) is still larger, though not significantly so, than 
the advantage of sophomore men over their freshman counterparts 
(0.488 to 0.586 of a standard deviation). 

On the science test, the progress made during the first two years of 
college by both men and women appears to stabilize and remain largely 
unchanged throughout the remainder of college. There was a general 
parity between the estimated sophomore (versus freshman) and senior 
(versus freshman) effects on science knowledge for both men and 
women. In both cases the b weight for the sophomore effect (44.13 for 
men and 31.45 for women) was not significantly different from the b 
weight for the senior-effect (43.50 for men and 30.51 for women). 

Finally, as suggested by the modest, but statistically significant sex x 
year of enrollment conditional effects across all five CBASE scores, 
there were non-chance differences in the effects of college for men and 
women. As Table 1 suggests, the impact of college on CBASE scores 
was substantially more pronounced for men than it was for women. 
Using the CBASE Composite score as a reasonable average across the 
four subject areas, the data from Table 1 clearly indicate that the esti- 
mated sophomore, junior, and senior (versus freshman) effect sizes for 
women were only about two-thirds (around 67%), of the corresponding 
effect sizes for men. If one considers the senior (versus freshman) net 
difference as an estimate of the overall effect of college, senior men had 
between 0.742 and 0.909 of a standard deviation advantage on the 
CBASE composite over their freshman counterparts. Senior women, on 
the other hand, had a net advantage over freshman women of between 
0.496 and 0.608 of a standard deviation on the CBASE Composite score. 
The ratio of the senior (versus freshman) effect sizes for men and 
women on the both the science and social studies tests averaged about 
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0.70, or 70%; and the corresponding ratio of the senior effect sizes for 
men and women on the English test was about 0.77 or 77%. On the 
mathematics test, however, the advantage of senior women over their 
freshman counterparts was only about 42% of the corresponding advan- 
tage of senior men over freshman men. In light of such evidence it may 
be that men are making greater learning gains during college than 
women are, at least as measured by the CBASE. 


Conclusions and Discussion 


This study employed a cross-sectional design with statistical controls 
for important confounding influences to estimate the net impact of col- 
lege on five standardized, objective measures of learning: English, math- 
ematics, science, social studies, and a composite of all four tests. The 
findings suggest a number of general conclusions. First, estimates from 
samples of students attending 56 four-year colleges and universities sug- 
gest that, on average, across all subject areas, senior men have an advan- 
tage of between 0.74 and 0.91 of a standard deviation over freshman 
men. Senior women had an average advantage across all subject areas of 
between 0.50 and 0.61 of a standard deviation over their freshman coun- 
terparts. These are typically considered moderate to large effects, and 
they persisted net of statistical controls for individual ACT score, race, 
college grades, total credits taken in postsecondary education, and the 
average ACT score of students at the institution attended. For both men 
and women the estimated net effects of college varied among subject 
areas, from relatively smaller senior (versus freshman) advantages in 
mathematics (0.22 to 0.27 of a standard deviation for women and 0.56 to 
0.63 of a standard deviation for men) to relatively larger corresponding 
advantages in English (0.56 to 0.66 of a standard deviation for women 
and 0.73 to 0.86 of a standard deviation for men). 

A second major finding was that there were statistically significant 
differences by sex in the magnitude of the effects of college on CBASE 
scores. Our estimates suggest that the cognitive impacts of college may 
be substantially more pronounced for men than for women. Indeed, on 
average, across all subject areas, the net sophomore, junior, and senior 
(versus freshman) effects for women were only 69%, 69%, and 67% of 
the respective sophomore, junior, and senior (versus freshman) effects 
for men. In the senior year this ratio of female/male effects (expressed as 
a percentage) ranged from a low of about 42% in mathematics, to a high 
of about 77% in English. 

Estimates using the CBASE would tend to support the contention that 
postsecondary education is a “gendered experience” that is not only 
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manifestly different for women but may also be structured toward mas- 
culine rather than feminine intellectual orientations and learning styles 
(e.g., Baxter Magolda, 1992, 1998; Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, & 
Tarule, 1986; Hall & Sandler, 1982; Holland & Eisenhart, 1990; Levine 
& Cureton, 1998; Seymore, 1995; Whitt, 1992). To the extent this is the 
case, there may be sex-based classroom, organizational, or environmen- 
tal differences woven into the fabric of postsecondary institutions that 
lead to women making smaller knowledge gains than men. For example, 
recent evidence from analyses of the National Study of Student Learning . 
suggests that both classroom and nonclassroom actions that are per- 
ceived as unsupportive of women can have negative consequences for 
women's academic and cognitive growth during college (e.g., Pas- 
carella, Whitt, Edison, Nora, Hagedorn, Yeager, & Terenzini, 1997; 
Whitt, Edison, Pascarella, Nora, & Terenzini, 1999). It is difficult to de- 
termine the influence of such factors from the CBASE data, however, 
because, unlike the National Study of Student Learning database, it does 
not contain extensive information regarding student classroom or non- 
classroom experiences. 

Of course there is an obvious alternative hypothesis to explain the 
gender differences we found in the effects of college on CBASE scores. 
Men and women tend to enroll in different majors (Jacobs, 1996; Pas- 
carella & Terenzini, 1991), and attendant differences in coursework 
taken might well account for some, if not all, the differences we ob- 
served, particularly in mathematics and science. Although this possibil- 
ity is indeed acknowledged, it is important to point out that the overall 
impact of college for women (i.e., the senior versus freshman effect) was 
significantly and substantially smaller than that for men across all the 
CBASE subject tests. Still, because the CBASE data do not contain in- 
formation on major field of study or coursework taken, we cannot deter- 
mine the extent to which such factors may have accounted for the gender 
differences we observed. This is a clear limitation of our study. 

A third major finding from our estimates was that the vast preponder- 
ance of college impact on CBASE subject areas occurred during the first 
two years of postsecondary education. On average, across all subject 
tests, the net sophomore-freshman difference was about 95% to 98% of 
the net senior-freshman difference. There was modest continued im- 
provement in English and social studies through the senior year; but on 
Science there was little or no improvement, and on mathematics the net 
senior-freshman difference for women was actually smaller than the cor- 
responding sophomore-freshman difference. Because the CBASE is de- 
signed to assess knowledge and intellectual skills learned as a result of 
general education courses, this overall trend is perhaps not surprising. 
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For students who do not major in quantitative fields most required math- 
ematics courses may be completed in the first two years of college. 
Findings by Wolfle (1983) suggest that for those who do not major in 
quantitative fields, college tends to stabilize mathematical competencies 
at the levels at which students enter college. Our findings are in partial 
agreement with Wolfle’s, but in the CBASE sample men and women had 
respective senior-year mathematics scores that were between 0.53 and 
0.63 of a standard deviation, and between 0.22 and 0.27 of a standard 
deviation greater than those of their freshman counterparts. 

A fourth. major finding of the study was what was not found. Recall 
that tests for conditional effects indicated that, net of the control vari- 
ables, including individual level ACT scores, the effect of college on 
CBASE scores did not differ for students who attended institutions dif- 
fering in the average ACT scores of their student bodies. Put another 
way, the cognitive impact of college did not differ in magnitude for stu- 
dents attending institutions differing in academic selectivity. (Although 
our institutional sample did not include institutions of the very highest 
selectivity [such as Ivy League institutions] there was still a substantial 
amount of heterogeneity in average institutional ACT score. The esti- 
mated average institutional ACT range in the sample was about 18.50 to 
28.10.) Such results are quite consistent with recent findings reported by 
Hagedorn, Pascarella, Edison, Braxton, Nora, & Terenzini (1999). They 
found that the average level of measured critical thinking of the students 
at an institution had no significant effect on growth in individual student 
critical thinking after three years of college. Our estimates are also con- 
sistent with the conclusion of Pascarella & Terenzini (1991) in their re- 
view of 20 years of research on the impact of college on students; 
namely, institutional selectivity, in and of itself, may have only trivial 
and inconsistent net impacts on the cognitive development or learning 
gains of individual students. Institutions that have relatively stringent 
admissions standards may not always provide the most impactful intel- 
lectual environment. Programmatic efforts and the quality of teaching 
may be more salient determinants of an institution’s impact on student 
learning and cognitive growth than the average academic selectivity of 
the student body. 
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The Relationship Between Family 
Responsibilities and Employment Status 
Among College and University Faculty 


Although the participation of mothers in the labor 
force is viewed more favorably now than in the past, a substantial pro- 
portion of American workers continue to believe that women should 
focus their efforts on the home (Bond, Galinsky, & Swanberg, 1997). 
For example, surveys by the Families and Work Institute revealed that 
41% of employees nationwide agreed in 1997 that men should be the 
breadwinner and women should care for the home and children, down 
from 64% in 1977 (Bond, Galinsky, & Swanberg, 1997). 

Research suggests that college and university faculty also perceive 
tension between work and family roles (Cole & Zuckerman, 1987; 
Finkel, Olswang, & She, 1994; Marshall & Jones, 1990; Sorcinelli & 
Near, 1989). For instance, from their exploratory study of 12 women and 
minorities who had made choices about entering academia, Bronstein, 
Rothblum, and Solomon (1993) concluded that the concentration of 
women in nontenure-track and part-time positions was due, in part, to 
the conflict between career and family demands. Through interviews, 
Cole and Zuckerman (1987) found that even the youngest women scien- 
tists in their sample, women who had received their doctorates during 
the 1970s, encountered individuals who viewed marriage and mother- 
hood to be incompatible with a scientific career. Although Marshall and 
Jones (1990) found that the timing of childbearing was unrelated to 
salaries and academic rank among female higher education deans, ad- 
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ministrators, and counselors, they also found that about two-thirds of 
their sample believed that childbearing had negatively affected their ca- 
reers, particularly in terms of their professional advancement and mobil- 
ity. A survey of tenured and tenure-track faculty at one university 
showed that the majority (7096) believed that taking leave after the birth 
of a child would be detrimental to their careers (Finkel et al., 1994). 

The lower representation of married women than single women, and 
women with children than childless women, among the nation's college 
and university faculty may also suggest the difficulties associated with 
fulfilling both family and career responsibilities. Analyses of the 1993 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93) reveal that women 
represent a smaller share of married than never married faculty (34% ver- 
sus 5296) and a smaller share of faculty with children than childless fac- 
ulty (3196 versus 5496). Some research (e.g., Cooney & Uhlenberg, 1989) 
suggests that these patterns are similar to those for other professional 
women. For example, using 1980 census data, Cooney and Uhlenberg 
(1989) showed that White women lawyers, physicians, and postsecondary 
teachers were substantially less likely than White women of the same age 
in the general population to be married and have children. Among White 
women between the ages of 35 and 39 with at least ten years of marriage, 
a substantially higher share of postsecondary teachers than of physicians 
or lawyers were childless (Cooney & Uhlenberg, 1989). 

Although the challenges associated with balancing work and family 
roles may not be unique to faculty, these data raise important questions 
not only about the extent to which marriage and motherhcod may limit 
access to a faculty career in general but also about the specific types of 
academic positions that are available to married women and women with 
children. Of particular concern is the extent to which married women 
and women with children may be concentrated in lower-status faculty 
positions. Although the representation of women among college and 
university faculty has increased since the mid-1970s, the greatest growth 
has been among part-time and nontenure-track appointments (Chronis- 
ter, Gansneder, Harper, & Baldwin, 1997; Lomperis, 1990). While the 
number of nontenured but tenure-track full-time faculty increased be- 
tween 1976 and 1993 at a faster rate for women than men (22% increase 
for women versus 2496 decline for men), the greatest growth has been 
among non-tenure track appointments. Between 1976 and 1993, the 
number of non-tenure track full-time faculty increased by 14296 for 
women and 54% for men (Chronister et al., 1997). In part because of 
these differential growth rates, analyses of the NSOPF:93 show that 
women represented a higher share of full-time, nontenure-track faculty 
than of full-time, tenure-track faculty in fall 1992 (5296 versus 4390). 
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Although anecdotal evidence (e.g., Flynn, Flynn, Grimm, & Lock- 
hart, 1986; Wilson, 1998) suggests that not all nontenure-track faculty 
are dissatisfied with their status, many nontenure-track faculty may be 
considered to be marginal “in the sense that they hope for full integra- 
tion into academe” (Bowen & Schuster, 1986, p. 65), and because they 
represent a lower rung on the hierarchy of academic labor markets 
(Youn, 1992). According to Youn (1992), the existence of hierarchies 
within the academic labor market contributes to various forms of seg- 
mentation including segmentation by job status (e.g., full-time or part- 
time). Movement from one job status segment to another (e.g., from 
part-time to full-time or from nontenure-track to tenure-track) is re- 
stricted, just as is movement from one academic discipline to another 
(e.g., from mathematics to English). Competition among faculty in dif- 
ferent segments is limited, thereby permitting inequities among faculty 
across segments (Youn, 1992). 

This study uses data from the NSOPF:93 to explore the extent to 
which the higher observed representation of women among nontenure- 
track faculty (i.e., the lower status positions) is related to family respon- 
sibilities after taking into account other variables that are expected to be 
related to employment status. Sex differences in the relationship be- 
tween family responsibilities and employment status are examined and 
implications of the findings are discussed. 


Theoretical Framework 


Although little is known about the relationship between family re- 
sponsibilities and employment status among college and university fac- 
ulty, researchers have explored the relationship between family respon- 
sibilities and such outcomes as research productivity and salaries. From 
her comprehensive review and synthesis of prior research, Creamer 
(1998) concluded that most research shows no relationship between 
marital status and publishing productivity for women. In fact, some evi- 
dence suggests that married faculty are more productive than other fac- 
ulty after controlling for other differences (Bellas & Toutkoushian, 
1999). Some researchers (e.g., Astin & Bayer, 1979; Astin & Davis, 
1985) have shown that married women, and others (e.g., Bellas, 1992; 
Hamovitch & Morgenstern, 1977) have shown that married men are 
more productive than their single counterparts of the same sex. The ex- 
tent to which the occupation of the spouse is related to scholarly produc- 
tivity is equivocal. Using a national sample of faculty employed at col- 
leges and universities in 1989, Astin and Milem (1997) found that, after 
controlling for differences in background and job-related characteristics, 
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having an academic spouse was associated with higher levels of research 
productivity for women but lower levels of research productivity for 
men. In contrast, using a sample of faculty employed in the state of Illi- 
nois in 1993, Bellas (1997b) found that having an academic partner was 
unrelated to research productivity after taking into account differences 
in other variables. 

With regard to the relationship between parental responsibilities and 
research productivity, Creamer (1998) also concluded from her review 
of prior research that the relationship is ambiguous. She found no signif- 
icant relationship between having children and publishing productivity 
in five of the ten studies reviewed, a positive relationship in three of the 
ten, and a negative relationship in two of the ten. Using a subsample 
from the NSOPF:93, Bellas and Toutkoushian (1999) showed that full- 
time faculty with dependents had higher levels of research productivity 
than full-time faculty without dependents after controlling for differ- 
ences in sex, race, education, experience, academic field, institutional 
type, and allocation of time. 

In terms of the relationship between family responsibilities and fac- 
ulty salaries, Johnson and Stafford (1974), using data from the 1970 
National Science Foundation Register, showed that labor force partici- 
pation among women faculty was influenced by marital status, hus- 
band’s earnings, and number of children and that time out of the labor 
force for child bearing and child rearing was negatively related to earn- 
ings. Whereas Barbezat (1988), after controlling for other variables, 
found marital status to be unrelated to the salaries of women and men 
faculty in both 1968 and 1977, others have shown that married men fac- 
ulty received higher salaries than their single male counterparts in both 
1984 (Bellas, 1992) and 1992 (Toutkoushian, 1998). Some research 
(Bellas, 1992; Astin & Milem, 1997) suggests that the employment sta- 
tus of the spouse or partner also matters. Bellas (1992) found that men 
faculty with nonemployed wives averaged higher salaries than men fac- 
ulty with employed wives even after controlling for education, experi- 
ence, productivity, rank, institutional characteristics, and academic 
field. Astin and Milem (1997) found that, after controlling for differ- 
ences in background and job-related characteristics, having an acade- 
mic spouse was associated with higher salaries among women faculty 
but lower salaries among men faculty. Some research (Barbezat, 1988) 
indicates that men faculty, but not women faculty, with children receive 
higher salaries. 

In one of the few examinations of the relationship between family re- 
sponsibilities and employment status, Ferber and Hoffman (1997) found 
that neither the probability of being employed at a research or doctoral 
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university nor the probability of holding the highest rank of full profes- 
sor were related to such measures of household responsibilities as geo- 
graphic distance from the current partner, number of years spent with 
partners, level of education of partners, number of years partners em- 
ployed at the same institution, number of children, and number of years 
children spent in the household among women faculty employed at col- 
leges and universities in the state of Illinois in 1993. 

Prior research has drawn upon two perspectives to examine gender 
equity issues in academic employment: human capital and structural. 
According to human capital theory, an individual’s status and rewards in 
the academic labor market are determined primarily by his or her pro- 
ductivity. Productivity is expected to be determined by the investments 
that individuals make in themselves, particularly the quantity and qual- 
ity of their education and the amount of their on-the-job training, as well 
as their geographic mobility, their motivation and intensity of work, and 
their emotional and physical health (Becker, 1962, 1993). 

Some economists have argued that family responsibilities influence 
investment in human capital, continuity of labor force participation, 
types of employment sought, and level of commitment to the job 
(Becker, 1985; Polachek, 1977). Even today family responsibilities con- 
tinue to be borne primarily by women (Bond et al., 1997). For example, 
a 1997 national survey of workers in a variety of occupations showed 
that married employed women spent more time than married employed 
men caring for their children and engaging in household chores on both 
workdays and non-workdays (Bond et al., 1997). 

With regard to the accumulation of human capital, an individual who 
is out of the labor force because of family responsibilities is not acquir- 
ing additional on-the-job experience and may even be losing some pre- 
viously acquired job skills (Becker, 1993). Korenman and Neumark 
(1991) noted that most prior research has concluded that children reduce 
wages indirectly by reducing labor force participation and the “accumu- 
lation of human capital” (e.g., experience) rather than by directly reduc- 
ing productivity. Arguing that prior estimates may be biased, however, 
Korenman and Neumark (1991) concluded that children may directly re- 
duce women’s wages and that, because of this reduction in wages, 
women reduce their participation in the labor market. Regardless of the 
direction of causality, women with children appear to average lower lev- 
els of experience. 

Family responsibilities may also reduce geographic mobility. Re- 
search has shown that women are less mobile than men (Marwell, 
Rosenfeld, & Spilerman, 1979; Rosenfeld & Jones, 1987). For example, 
women have been found to be more likely than men to remain in the 
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geographic area where they attended graduate school and to be concen- 
trated in larger urban areas where, presumably, the probability of both 
partners finding satisfactory employment is higher (Marwell et al., 
1979; Rosenfeld & Jones, 1987). The advantages of geographic mobility 
are evidenced by research showing that faculty who are more mobile re- 
ceive higher salaries (Astin & Bayer, 1979; Smart & McLaughlin, 1978; 
Kasten, 1984), are more likely to hold tenure track positions (Rosenfeld 
& Jones, 1987), and tend to hold higher academic rank (Marwell et al., 
1979) than other faculty. 

Family responsibilities may also be related to the level of motivation 
and intensity of work. Human capital theorists (e.g., Becker, 1985) pre- 
dict that, compared with men and single women, married women pursue 
less demanding jobs, such as part-time and nontenure-track positions, 
because household responsibilities require more effort than leisure and 
other nonmarket activities and, consequently, they have less energy 
available for market work. In other words, differences in household re- 
sponsibilities are expected to be associated with differences in motiva- 
tion and intensity of work and are expected to lead to occupational seg- 
regation by sex (Becker, 1985). 

Marriage and parenting responsibilities may also influence emotional 
and physical health. As Tack and Patitu (1992) observed from their com- 

- prehensive review of the predictors of job satisfaction among women 
and minority faculty, “life-style stressors” (e.g., child care, parent care, 
physical and mental health) likely have a stronger impact on women 
than men because of societal expectations about the priority women 
should place on their families. Some (Austin & Pilat, 1990) have specu- 
lated that women may also feel greater stress and pressure than men in 
their attempts to balance work and family responsibilities because of the 
physical demands of pregnancy, childbirth, and early parenthood. 

Household responsibilities and children's problems have been shown 
to be more important sources of stress for women faculty than for men 
faculty (Dey, 1994). Among full-time tenure-track faculty at one univer- 
sity, 28% more women than men reported experiencing at least one of 
the following conflicts between work and child care: avoiding overnight 
conferences because of child care demands, bringing a child to the uni- 
versity, delaying promotion or tenure because of child care responsibili- 
ties, or being unavailable to attend a function at the child's school be- 
cause of work demands (Riemenschnieder & Harper, 1990). About 
two-thirds of women faculty, but only one-third of men faculty, reported 
feeling overwhelmed trying to meet both child care and employment de- 
mands (Riemenschnieder & Harper, 1990). Findings from another single 
institution study suggest that women faculty are as involved with their 
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work as men, but that women are more likely than men to forego leisure 
activities in order to satisfy work-related demands етар & Near, 
1989). 

Despite the popularity of human capital theory for explaining differ- 
ences in labor market experiences, some economists and sociologists 
have noted the limitations of this theory (DeYoung, 1989; Dreijmanis, 
1991). Such critics argue that “focusing on the supply of human skills to 
explain economic inequality and lack of productivity is a theoretical 
mistake” (DeYoung, 1989, p. 155). Among the limitations is the inabil- 
ity of human capital theory to adequately explain the lower returns to ed- 
ucational investments among women and minorities (DeYoung, 1989). 
Based on her examination of the relationship between time out of the 
labor force and occupational choice, England (1982) concluded that 
“human capital theory has not generated an explanation of occupational 
sex segregation that fits the evidence" (p. 358). Сопігагу to the predic- 
tions of human capital theory, England’s analyses f data from the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Survey showed that women with more „continuous 
employment histories or plans were no less likely than other women to 
work in predominantly female gccupations, the presumably lower-status 
occupations. In a test of Beckér's (1985) assertion that women seek less 
demanding jobs and devote fo effort to their jobs than men, Bielby and 
Bielby (1988) found that, ‘after controlling for household Iesponsibili- · 
ties, earnings, and job responsibilities, women actually allocate more ef- 
fort to their work than men. 700 

Social scientists interested in the Issues of social inequality and 
poverty have responded to the inadequacies с of human capital theory by 
developing structural or institutional approaches to understanding labor 
markets (Youn, 1988). This perspective of labor market experiences gen- 
erally emphasizes the effects of the attributes of the organizations with 
which individuals are connected, particularly the influence of the charac- 
teristics of the colleges and universities in which they were trained and in 
which they work, including these institutions’ financial resources, tenure 
system, academic governance, and collective bargaining agreements. 

Structural models posit that sex differences in the labor market expe- 
riences of faculty are attributable to the segregation of women in the 
types of institutions, academic fields, and work roles that have Jower 
prestige and value (Smart, 1991). For example, Sorenson (1989) found 
that 20% of the national male-female wage difference in 1983 for all oc- 
cupations, not just for faculty or higher education positions, was attrib- 
utable to occupational segregation by sex after controlling for personal 
characteristics (e.g., tenure on the job, educational attainment, and full- 
or part-time status), characteristics of the occupation (e.g., education 
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and training required to perform the job and working conditions), and at- 
tributes of the firm (e.g., geographic region, union status, size of firm, 
and major industry category). In higher education, the average salaries 
of faculty in institutions and disciplines with higher proportions of 
women have also been found to be lower than the average salaries of fac- 
ulty in institutions and disciplines with smaller proportions of women 
(Barbezat, 1988; Bellas, 1994, 1997a; Smart, 1991). 


Research Method 


Although researchers have examined the effects of marital and 
parental status on research productivity and salaries, little is known 
about the relationship between family responsibilities and the employ- 
ment status of faculty. Given the recent growth in nontenure-track posi- 
tions, such research is particularly timely. Because some (e.g., Smart, 
1991) have concluded that substantial research supports the appropriate- 
ness of both human capital and structural approaches to academic labor 
markets, this study draws upon both perspectives to explore the follow- 
ing research questions: 


1. Are family responsibilities related to the employment status of 
women and men junior faculty after controlling for differences in 
human capital and structural characteristics? 

- 2. To what extent are junior faculty satisfied holding nontenure-track 
positions? 


Sample 


Data from the NSOPF:93 are used to address the research questions. 
Sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for 
Education Statistics, the NSOPF:93 is designed to provide a national 
profile of faculty, particularly with regard to their professional back- 
grounds, responsibilities, workloads, salaries, benefits, and attitudes. In 
the first stage of the two-stage sample selection, 974 public and private 
nonproprietary higher education institutions were selected and 817 
agreed to participate. In the second stage, approximately 42 faculty and 
instructional staff were selected from each participating institution. A 
total of 25,780 questionnaires were returned by the 31,354 faculty and 
instructional staff who were sampled. For additional details on the sur- 
vey methodology, refer to Kirshstein, Matheson, and Jing (1997). 

The sample used in this research is limited to junior faculty whose 
primary responsibility is teaching. Junior faculty are defined as individ- 
uals with faculty status who hold tenure-track or nontenure-track posi- 
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tions. Tenured faculty and faculty who work at colleges and universities 
that do not have a tenure system are excluded from the sample. 

The NSOPF:93 weight (WEIGHT) is appropriate for approximating 
the population of college and university faculty from the sample. To 
minimize the influence of large sample sizes and correct for the non- 
simple random sample design on standard errors, each case is weighted 
by the NSOPF:93 weight divided by the average weight for the sample 
(average weight = 37.72). The adjusted weighted sample includes 6,505 
cases and represents 245,382 junior faculty nationwide. 


Variables 


The hypothesized predictors of employment status include measures 
of family responsibilities, human capital, and structural characteristics. 
In addition to sex, four racial/ethnic groups are considered: Black, His- 
panic, Asian, and White. White is the reference group. Family responsi- 
bilities are measured by marital status and parental status. Marital status 
is measured by three dichotomous variables: married (married or living 
with someone); previously married (separated, divorced, or widowed); 
and never married (reference category). Parental status is measured by 
whether the individual has at least one child (yes or no). 

Human capital is accumulated via educational attainment, on-the-job 
training, experience, and mobility (Becker, 1962). The level of invest- ` 
ment in formal education is measured by a three-level categorical vari- 
able: whether an individual holds less than a doctoral degree; whether an 
individual holds a doctoral degree from a non-Research I university; and 
whether an individual holds a doctoral degree from a Research I univer- 
sity (reference category). On-the-job training is measured by whether 
the individual held a research assistantship and/or a teaching assistant- 
ship during graduate school. Experience is measured by the number of 
years since receiving the highest degree and the number of years in the 
current position (correlation = 0.405). Whether the individual is in his or 
her first or only job since having earned the highest degree (yes or no) is 
the best available proxy for mobility. 

Structural attributes describe the type of institution and academic dis- 
cipline in which a faculty member works. A categorical variable reflect- 
ing institutional Carnegie classification measures institutional resources 
as well as occupational segregation by institutional type. The categories 
are Research I (reference category), other Doctoral, Comprehensive I, 
other four-year, other (e.g., specialized), and two-year. The existence of 
collective bargaining agreements is measured by whether the faculty at 
the institution are unionized (yes or no). A measure of the tenure system, 
another structural attribute, is not necessary because only junior (i.e., 
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nontenured) faculty working at institutions with a tenure system are in- 
cluded in the analyses. With regard to academic field, 12 categories are 
included to reflect substantive similarities as well as similarities in the 
representation of women among junior faculty in the field. The cate- 
gories are nursing and other health (76% women), English and foreign 
languages (67%), education (66%), fine arts (49%), psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and other social sciences (48%), biology (38%), mathematics and 
computer science (33%), business (31%), history, philosophy, law, eco- 
nomics, and political science (31%), first-professional health (30%), en- 
gineering and physical science (15%), and other field (40% women). 
The reference category is engineering and physical science. 


Analyses 


The dependent variable, employment status, has four categories: em- 
ployed full-time on a tenure track; employed part-time on a tenure track; 
employed full-time, not on a tenure track; and employed part-time, not 
on a tenure track. Because of the categorical nature of the dependent 
variable, a multinomial logit model, a special case of the general log-lin- 
ear model, is used to examine the relationship between family responsi- 
bilities and employment status after controlling for human capital and 
structural characteristics. Part-time, tenure-track faculty are excluded 
from the multinomial logit analyses for two reasons. First, because the 
number of cases with part-time, tenure-track employment status is small 
(adjusted weighted sample size = 131, 2% of all junior faculty), includ- 
ing a separate category for part-time, tenure-track employment would 
result in problems with zero cells and unstable estimates of coefficients 
and standard errors (Menard, 1995). 

Second, combining part-time, tenure-track with one of the other 
groups is inappropriate because the descriptive analyses show that part- 
time, tenure-track faculty are different from other faculty in several re- 
spects. Table 1 shows that part-time employment appears to be more 
common at public two-year institutions regardless of tenure status, with 
about 44% of part-time, tenure-track and part-time, nontenure-track fac- 
ulty employed at public two-year institutions. Part-time, tenure-track 
faculty are relatively less common at Research I universities, with only 
3% of part-time, tenure-track faculty but 12% of all junior faculty work- 
ing at Research I universities. Part-time, tenure track faculty have gener- 
ally received their highest degrees more recently and have worked fewer 
years in their current positions than other junior faculty. Though marital 
status appears to be unrelated to employment status, a higher share of 
part-time, tenure-track faculty than of all junior faculty have at least one 
child (78% versus 62%). 
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Therefore, only three employment categories are considered in the multi- 
nomial logit model: (1) employed full-time, on a tenure track; (2) employed 
full-time, not on a tenure track; and (3) employed part-time, not on a tenure 
track. Two contrasts are possible with three outcome categories. Full-time, 
nontenure-track employment and part-time, nontenure-track employment 
are simultaneously contrasted to full-time, tenure-track employment. 

Multinomial logit models estimate the log-odds of one outcome oc- 





TABLE 1 
Selected Characteristics of Women and Men Junior Faculty by Employment Status: Fall 1992 














Full-time Part-time Full-time Part-time 
Tenure Tenure Nontenure Nontenure 

Characteristic Total Track Track Track Track 
Weighted sample 245,382 4,928 87,592 35,442 117,420 
Adjusted weighted n 6,505 131 2,322 940 3,113 
Distribution 100.0% 35.7% 2.0% 14.4% 47.9% 
INSTITUTIONAL TYPE 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Research I 12.0% 11.6% 3.1% 17.1% 11.1% 
Other doctoral 14.7% 19.4% 13.2% 19.0% 10.0% 
Comprehensive I 25.2% 30.1% 20.2% 28.4% 20.7% 
Other 4-year 12.3% 15.3% 10.1% 14.5% 9.4% 
Public 2-year 29.7% 18.4% 45.0% 12.1% 42.8% 
UNIONIZED INSTITUTION 44.8% 41.1% 51.1% 41.5% 48.3% 
WOMEN 46.0% 43.0% 46.6% 52.3% 46.4% 
MARRIED 
Total 72.9% 72.396 75.6% 71.0% 73.8% 
Men 78.1% 80.0% 77.1% 74.2% 77.8% 
Women 66.6% 62.0% 73.8% 67.9% 69.1% 
PREVIOUSLY MARRIED 
Total 12.8% 12.3% 9.2% 12.1% 13.5% 
Men 9.3% 7.9% 2.9% 10.7% 10.4% 
Women 16.9% 18.1% 18.0% 13.6% 17.2% 
Ат LEAST 1 CHILD 
Total 62.1% 62.6% 71.7% 58.2% 62.2% 
Men 69.7% 71.0% 82.9% 62.6% 70.1% 
Women 53.1% 51.5% 70.5% 54.2% 53.1% 
LESS THAN DOCTORAL DEGREE 
Total 66.2% 40.3% 81.3% 71.4% 83.5% 
Men 61.0% 34.6% 76.5% 69.2% 79.4% 
Women 72.1% 47.8% 86.7% 73.4% 88.0% 
No. YEARS SINCE HIGHEST DEGREE 
Total 12.1 . 13.0 8.7 11.8 14.9 
Men 13.0 13.8 8.9 13.6 16.1 
Women 11.1 12.1 8.3 10.1 13.4 
No. YEARS IN CURRENT POSITION 
Total 5.5 77 4.2 6.0 6.2 
Меп 6.0 8.8 4.4 6.3 7.1 
Women 4.9 6.3 4.0 5:7 5.2 





Source: Analyses of 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93). 
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curring relative to the baseline category (i.e., full-time, tenure track em- 
ployment). If the baseline category is J, the model for the iÈ category 
(e.g., full-time, nontenure-track employment) is: 


Log(P/Pj) = Bio + ВХ + В.Х, Tec BipXp 


The logistic coefficients that result from this equation may be inter- 
preted as the change in log odds associated with a one-unit change in the 
independent variable. The interpretation of the multinomial logit coeffi- 
cients is facilitated by the use of odds-ratios, as described by the follow- 
ing equation: 

P,/P, = „Вю + BX +... + BipXp _ Bio ВиХа — Вер 

The odds-ratio represents the change in the odds of choosing а partic- 
ular employment status relative to the reference employment status (full- 
time tenure-track) that is associated with a one-unit change in a particu- 
lar independent variable. An odds-ratio greater than one represents an 
increase in the likelihood of part-time or full-time, nontenure-track em- 
ployment relative to full-time, tenure-track employment, whereas an 
odds-ratio less than one represents a decrease in the likelihood of part- 
time or full-time, nontenure-track employment. 

The two continuous variables, number of years since receiving the 
highest degree and number of years in the current position, are entered 
into the model as covariates. The test of whether a coefficient is different 
from zero is based on the Wald statistic, which is calculated as the coef- 
ficient divided by its standard error, squared. Goodness-of-fit is re- 
flected by the change in -2 log likelihood. A pseudo-R? is reported to 
provide an indication of the strength of the relationship between the out- 
come variable and the independent variables. 


Limitations 


One of the limitations of this study is that the analyses exclude indi- 
viduals who have chosen not to hold a faculty position. In other words, 
only individuals who have chosen to try to balance work and family (as 
evidenced by their presence in the sample) are included in the analyses. 
Descriptive analyses suggest that comparable proportions of women and 
men junior faculty are in their prime childbearing years (under age 40) 
(about 36%). This suggests that women are no more likely than men to 
“opt out” of faculty careers because they want marriage and parenting to 
be a part of their lives. Nonetheless, because of the lack of information 
about qualified individuals who decide not to pursue faculty careers, the 
findings from this research may underestimate the relationship between 
family responsibilities and employment status. 
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A second limitation of this study pertains to the adequacy of the avail- 
able variables in the database. Although the NSOPF:93 has many 
strengths, the database includes few direct measures of family responsi- 
bilities. Examples of important, but unavailable, variables include the 
ages of dependent children, timing of childbearing, childcare arrange- 
ments, employment status and occupation (e.g., academic or nonacade- 
mic) of the spouse, income of the spouse, amount of time spent out of 
the labor force because of family responsibilities, time devoted to house- 
hold chores, and time devoted to child care. The NSOPF:93 also lacks 
measures of parent care-giving, a potentially important influence on em- 
ployment status given that a 1997 survey found that 2596 of the wage 
and salaried labor force nationwide had elder care responsibilities dur- 
ing the prior year, that employees with elder care responsibilities pro- 
vided an average of 11 hours per week in assistance, and that 37% of 
employees with elder care responsibilities took time off from work to 
provide that assistance (Bond, Galinsky, & Swanberg, 1997). In addi- 
tion, although holding the first or only job since earning the highest de- 
gree may be an inadequate proxy for mobility, the NSOPF:93 lacks ap- 
propriate alternative measures. 

A third limitation pertains to the difficulty of determining the direction 
of causality between family responsibilities and employment status using 
this cross-sectional database. Therefore, this study focuses on exploring 
the relationship between family responsibilities and employment status 
among junior faculty, rather than on drawing conclusions about causality. 
To more fully explore the intercorrelations among the variables in the 
model, the analytic strategy involves entering conceptually related vari- 
ables together. Sex and race are entered into the model first. Then family 
responsibilities are added to determine whether family responsibilities 
are related to employment status apart from the influence of human capi- 
tal and structural characteristics. Measures of human capital are then en- 
tered into the model, followed by measures of structural characteristics. 


Findings 


Observed Relationships Between Family Responsibilities 
and Employment Status 


The descriptive analyses suggest that women junior faculty hold a rel- 
atively higher proportion of full-time, nontenure-track positions and a 
relatively smaller proportion of full-time, tenure-track positions. Table 1 
shows that women represent 52% of full-time, nontenure-track faculty, 
47% of part-time, tenure-track faculty, 46% of part-time, nontenure- 
track faculty, and 43% of full-time, tenure-track faculty. 
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Regardless of employment status, a smaller proportion of women than 
men are married (67% versus 78% overall), but a higher proportion of 
women than men were previously married (17% versus 9% overall). 
Only 53% of women junior faculty have at least one child, compared 
with 70% of men junior faculty. A higher percentage of part-time, 
tenure-track faculty than of junior faculty overall are observed to have at 
least one child among both women (71% versus 53%) and men (83% 
versus 70%) junior faculty. 


Relationship Between Family Responsibilities and Em- 
ployment Status Controlling for Other Variables 


Table 2 shows the odds-ratios for full-time, nontenure-track employ- 
ment and part-time, nontenure-track employment relative to full-time, 
tenure-track employment among junior faculty. Columns 1 and 2 repre- 
sent the "baseline" model that includes only measures of sex and race. 
Columns 3 and 4 show the relationship between family responsibilities 
and employment status controlling for differences in sex and race. 
Columns 5 and 6 show the odds-ratios when human capital characteris- 
tics are added to the model, and columns 7 and 8 show the odds-ratios 
when structural characteristics are also taken into account. The likelihood 
ratio test indicating the probability that all of the variables in the model 
are jointly equal to zero is rejected at the 0.1% level for all specifications. 

The multinomial logistic regression analyses reveal that, controlling 
only for race, women are more likely to hold both full-time and part-time, 
nontenure-track positions than full-time, tenure-track positions (columns 
1 & 2). Adding controls for family responsibilities does not change the re- 
lationship between sex and employment status (columns 3 & 4). Adding 
measures of human capital to the model eliminates the statistically signif- 
icant relationship between sex and the likelihood of holding a part-time, 
nontenure-track position rather than a full-time, tenure-track position 
(column 6). Even after controlling for differences in race, family respon- 
sibilities, human capital, and structural characteristics, however, the odds 
of holding a full-time, nontenure-track position rather than a full-time, 
tenure-track position are higher for women than for men. These findings 
suggest that differences in race, family responsibilities, human capital, 
and structural characteristics do not fully account for the observed higher 
representation of women in full-time, nontenure-track positions. 

Married faculty and previously married faculty are more likely than 
never married faculty to hold part-time, nontenure-track positions than 
full-time, tenure-track positions after controlling only for sex and race 
(column 4). Controlling also for human capital investment, however, 
eliminates these relationships (column 6). Contrary to expectations 
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based on human capital theory, junior faculty with at least one child are 
marginally (p < 0.05) less likely to hold both full-time and part-time, 
nontenure-track positions than full-time, tenure-track positions even 
after controlling for differences in other variables. 

The analyses also reveal that educational attainment is an important 
predictor of employment status. The odds of holding either a full-time or 
part-time, nontenure-track position rather than a full-time, tenure-track 
position are substantially higher for faculty who have not earned a doc- 
torate even after taking other differences into account. Holding a re- 
search assistantship during graduate school reduces the odds of holding 
either a full-time or part-time, nontenure-track position, net of other 
variables, while holding a teaching assistantship reduces the odds of 
holding a part-time, nontenure-track position. Junior faculty at non-Re- 
search I four-year colleges and universities appear to be less likely than 
junior faculty at Research I universities to hold full-time or part-time, 
nontenure-track positions. The odds of holding a part-time, nontenure- 
track position appear to be higher for faculty working in fields with 
among the highest proportions of women, English and foreign lan- 
guages, education, fine arts, and psychology, sociology, and other social 
sciences. In contrast, faculty in the category with the highest proportion 
of women, nursing and non-first professional health, appear to be less 
likely to hold part-time, nontenure-track positions. These findings sug- 
gest that the concentration of women in particular academic fields may 
be related to the segregation of women by employment status. 

To more fully explore sex differences in the relationship between fam- 
ily responsibilities and employment status, the analyses are repeated for 
women and men separately. The results, summarized in Table 3, show 
that, consistent with human capital theory, the odds of holding a part- 
time, nontenure-track position appear to be higher for married women 
than for other women even after controlling for race, human capital in- 
vestment, and structural characteristics. Marital status appears to be un- 
related to employment status among men junior faculty. Whereas having 
at least one child is unrelated to employment status for women junior 
faculty after controlling for other variables, men who have at least one 
child appear to be less likely than their childless male counterparts to 
hold a full-time, nontenure-track position. 


Satisfaction with Nontenure-Track Employment Among 

Junior Faculty 
Anecdotal evidence suggests that some fraction of nontenure-track 
faculty are content with their employment status because they prefer to 
spend their time on other well-paying jobs, hobbies, or raising children 
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TABLE 3 
Odds-Ratios for Employment Status of Women and Men Junior Faculty: Fall 1992 

















Full-time, Nontenure Track Part-time, Nontenure Track 
Independent Variable Women Men Women Men 
Black 0.81 1.01 0.45*** 0.78 
Hispanic 0.48 0.79 0.84 0.45*** 
Asian 1.17 0.95 1.19 1.00 
Married 1.09 0.95 1.41* 0.78 
Previously married 0.85 1.11 1.10 0.84 
At least one child 0.99 0.62** 0.90 0.82 
Less than doctorate 4.12*** 4,44%%% 8.34*** 5.29%%% 
PhD from non-Research I 1.42 0.91 2.09*** 1.29 
Research assistantship 0.64** 0.84 0.65** 0.82 
Teaching assistantship 1.10 1.05 Q.63**** 0.68*** 
Number of years since highest degree 1.00 1.04*** 1.04*** 1.06*** 
Number of years in current position 1.08*** 1.04** 1.05*** 1.06*** 
Only job since highest degree 0.84 1.42* C.31*** 0.21*** 
Unionized institution 0.97 1.31* 0.88 1.29** 
Other doctoral 0.55** 0.89 (,45%%ж 0.53*** 
Comprehensive I 0.43*** 0.98 0.61** 0.73* 
Other 4-year 0.31*** 1.08 0.40*** 0.58** 
Two-year 0.14*** 0.45** 0.85 1.33 
Specialized institution 0.50* 0.92 0.94 0.61* 
Nursing & other health 1.30 0.93 0.68 1.03 
English & foreign languages 2.04 1.79* 3.07** 1.62* 
Education 1.26 1.52 2.29% 1.21 
Fine arts 1.02 0.48* 2.39% 1.15 
Psychology, sociology, other 1.57 1.34 3.60*** 2.29*** 
Other field 1.03 1.14 1.18 1.30 
Biology 1.13 0.80 4.69 1.00 
Mathematics & computer science 1.91 1.76* 124 1.49 
Business 1.52 0.83 1.29 121 
Econ., pol. sci., history, law, philosophy 1.55 0.93 1.84 1.28 
First-professional health 1.56 2.00* 0.89 1.12 
Number of cases in the analyses 2,902 3,368 
R?, df (change -2 log likelihood) 1,081, 60*** 1,407, 60*** 
Pseudo R? (Cox & Snell) 0.311 0.341 
Percent classified correctly 66% 68% 





Source: Analyses of 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93). 

Notes: Employment status is relative to full-time, tenure-track employment. Institutional type is relative to Re- 
search I university. Academic field is relative to engineering and physical science. 

***9«0.001. %%р<0.01. *p<0.05. 


(Flynn, Flynn, Grimm & Lockhart, 1986; Wilson, 1998). Exploring the 
extent to which junior faculty are satisfied holding part-time and non- 
tenure-track positions is limited by the variables available in the 
NSOPF:93 database. For example, part-time faculty, but not full-time, 
nontenure-track faculty, were asked their reasons for their current 
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employment status. Descriptive analyses of the available data reveal that 
women and men are equally likely to report holding part-time, non- 
tenure-track positions because they prefer to work part-time (about 
56%). Table 4 shows that women are more likely than men to report 
holding a part-time, nontenure-track position because a full-time posi- 
tion is unavailable (49% versus 38%) but less likely to report holding a 
part-time, nontenure-track position because they are supplementing 
their incomes (48% versus 61%). These data suggest that, despite a gen- 
erally stated preference for working part-time, women may actually be 
less likely than men to hold part-time, nontenure-track positions because 
they have voluntarily chosen such status. 

Another approach to understanding the extent to which junior faculty 
are satisfied holding nontenure-track positions is to examine the relative 
importance of various characteristics in a decision to leave the current 
job. The descriptive data presented in Table 5 suggest that, among both 
women and men, the prospect of a tenured position is somewhat less im- 
portant for faculty holding nontenure-track positions than for faculty 
holding full-time, tenure-track positions (about 47% versus 64%). Op- 
portunity for advancement and job security are very important for most 
faculty, although both appear to be somewhat less important for part- 
time, nontenure-track faculty than for full-time, tenure-track faculty. 
Despite these differences, the data suggest that a substantial portion of 
women and men nontenure-track faculty are interested in a tenured posi- 
tion, opportunity for advancement, and job security. The importance of 
some characteristics that are likely associated with family responsibili- 
ties, such as geographic location and schools for children, does not ap- 
pear to vary by employment status. Among both women and men, the 





TABLE 4 
Reasons Part-time, Nontenure-Track Faculty Are Working Part-time: Fall 1992 











Statistical 
Characteristic Total Women Men Difference 
Total 100% 100% 100% 
Preferred part-time 56% 55% 57% n.s. 
Full-time unavailable 43% 49% 38% KEE 
Supplementing income 55% 48% 61% rat 
To be in academic environment 71% 7196: 7196 n.s. 
Finishing graduate degree 9% 11% 7% + 
Other reason  ' 20% 20% 20% n.s. 





Source: Analyses of 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93). 
NOTE: n.s. indicates not statistically significant. 
»жжр < 0.001. **р<0.01. %р<0.05. 
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availability of a job for the spouse appears to be somewhat less impor- 
tant for part-time, nontenure-track faculty than for full-time faculty. Re- 
gardless of employment status, however, spousal employment appears to 
be a more important concern for women than for men. Nonetheless, both 
women and men junior faculty appear to be satisfied with their choice of 
profession regardless of employment status. Table 6 shows that, on aver- 
age, both women and men junior faculty generally agree that they would 
choose an academic career again. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Although Bowen and Schuster (1986) predicted that differences in the 
status of, and rewards received by, women and men faculty would di- 
minish as the number of women entering academic careers continued to 
increase, the findings from this study show that sex differences continue 
to exist in employment status. Even after controlling for differences in 
race, family responsibilities, human capital, and structural characteris- 

_tics, women are more likely than men to hold full-time, nontenure posi- 
tions, positions of lower status in the academic labor market hierarchy. 


TABLE 5 


Percent of Junior Faculty Reporting Various Characteristics to be Very Important in the Decision to 
Leave Current Job: Fall 1992 


Full-time, Full-time, Part-time, 
Characteristic Sex Total Tenure Track Nontenure Track Nontenure Track 
Tenured position Total 51% 64% 47% 42% 
Women 52% 65% 48% 44% 
Меп 50% 64% 46% 40% 
Opportunity advancement Total 61% 66% 62% 57% 
Women 63% 69% 65% 59% 
Men 59% 64% 59% 55% 
Job security Total 68% 7496 72% 63% 
Women 7296 77696 77% 69% 
Men 64% 7296 66% 57% 
Geographic location Total 59% 61% 58% 58% 
Women 61% 63% 60% 61% 
Men 58% 60% 56% 55% 
Schools for children Total 54% 58% 53% 52% 
Women 53% 53% 54% 52% 
Men 55% 62% 52% 51% 
Job for spouse Total 44% 51% 48% 2 37% 
Women 49% 56% 57% 42% 
Men 39% 48% 39% 33% 


Source: Analyses of 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93). 
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TABLE 6 


Level of Agreement that a Junior Faculty Member Would Choose an Academic Career Again: Fall 
1992 











Full-time, Full-time, Part-time, 
Sex Total Tenure Track Nontenure Track Nontenure Track 
Women 3.43 3.45 340 . 3.40 
Men 3.45 3.46 3.42 3.45 





Source: Analyses of 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:93). 
NOTE: Scale is from 1 to 4, with 1 indicating strongly disagree and 4 indicating strongly agree. 


Though both human capital and structural approaches were shown to 
be useful for understanding the distribution of faculty by employment 
status, the results of this research suggest that human capital and struc- 
tural approaches to the academic labor market do not fully account for 
the concentration of women in full-time, nontenure-track positions. One 
possible explanation for this finding is that the model omitted, or inade- 
quately measured, important aspects of human capital and structural 
characteristics, as described in the limitations section. A second possible 
explanation is that women prefer to hold full-time, nontenure-track posi- 
tions for reasons that are not adequately captured by the available prox- 
ies for family responsibilities. The finding that about 55% of women 
with part-time, nontenure-track appointments prefer to work part-time 
may be consistent with this explanation. Alternatively, women may be 
more likely to hold these lower status positions because they are per- 
ceived by colleges and universities to be less productive and/or inca- 
pable of succeeding in full-time, tenure-track positions. The descriptive 
data showing that a higher share of women than men are working part- 
time because a full-time position is unavailable may support the appro- 
priateness of this explanation. 

The findings from this study also suggest that the employment of 
women in nontenure-track positions is attributable in part to their mari- 
tal and parental status. Although a smaller share of women than men ju- 
nior faculty are married (67% versus 78%), being married increases the 
odds of holding a part-time, nontenure-track position for women but not 
for men. While a smaller share of women than men junior faculty have at 
least one child (53% versus 70%), having at least one child reduces the 
odds of holding a full-time, nontenure-track position for men but is un- 
related to employment status for women. As Toutkoushian (1998) noted, 
these sex differences in employment status for women and men faculty 
may be attributable to either differences in the supply of women and 
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men faculty who are married or parents or to differences in the demand 
for faculty who are married or parents. Regardless, while some research 
(e.g., Bellas, 1992; Toutkoushian, 1998) has shown that married men 
faculty benefit from having wives in terms of their productivity and 
salaries, this study suggests that married men faculty and men faculty 
with children are also benefiting from their marital and parental status in 
terms of their employment status. 

Because the NSOPF:93 lacks variables describing the nature of the 
spouse’s employment, future research should examine the extent to 
which married women are more likely to hold part-time, nontenure-track 
positions because they are married to other academics. Using a national 
survey of college and university faculty in 1989, Astin and Milem (1997) 
showed that a higher share of married women faculty than married men 
faculty are married to other academics (40% versus 35%). Whereas 
some research suggests that women with academic spouses may be ben- 
efitting in terms of their productivity, rank, and salaries possibly because 
of greater access to collegial networks (Astin & Milem, 1997), this study 
suggests that married women—a substantial proportion of whom are 
likely to have academic spouses—may be disadvantaged with regard to 
their employment status because of a lack of mobility. 

On the surface, the descriptive analyses suggest that a substantial por- 
tion of women and men junior faculty are relatively satisfied holding 
lower status (i.e., nontenure-track) positions. Regardless of employment 
status, both women and men generally agreed that they would choose an 
academic career again. Nonetheless, future research should also further 
explore the satisfaction of women and men nontenure-track faculty, par- 
ticularly given the conclusion of Tack and Patitu (1992) that many mar- 
ried women faculty may be “diluting their professional ambitions and 
assuming part-time faculty positions” because the demands of work and 
family are too overwhelming (p. 53). 

To some extent, the participation of women in the labor force may al- 
ways be limited by family responsibilities (Hough, 1987). Even though 
the share of men who are assuming care-giving responsibilities is grow- 
ing (Bond et al., 1997), the effects of marital and parental responsibili- 
ties on faculty careers are likely to continue to be greater for women 
than men (Gappa & Leslie, 1993). Dual career relationships typically re- 
quire one or both partners to make sacrifices regarding career opportuni- 
ties, particularly in terms of where to live (Gappa & Leslie, 1993). Mar- 
riage is likely to impose a greater hardship on the career development 
and advancement of women than men because a higher percentage of 
employed women than of employed men are in dual career marriages 
(89% versus 69%) (Bond et al., 1997). Moreover, even in the 1990s, 
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many families may focus on maximizing the husband’s rather than the 
wife’s employment status (Marwell et al., 1979). McElrath (1992) found 
that, among criminology faculty, women were three times as likely to in- 
terrupt their careers because of reasons related to their husband’s em- 
ployment than for maternity. After controlling for education, experience, 
publications, and parental status, a career disruption and the number of 
job changes were associated with a lower probability of tenure for 
women and, among tenured women, a longer time to tenure. In contrast, 
career disruptions and job changes were unrelated to either the probabil- 
ity of being tenured or the number of years to tenure among men (МСЕЈ- 
rath, 1992). The findings from this study further suggest that the effects 
of family responsibilities are less advantageous for women than for men. 

Some critics of human capital theory have argued that “many workers 
who could contribute to the economic advance of the nation have been 
confined to low-status jobs where they are not allowed to be productive” 
(DeYoung, 1989, p. 161). Because of the challenges Youn (1992) identi- 
fies with moving across segments of the academic labor market, faculty 
who hold nontenure-track appointments but who aspire to tenure-track 
or tenured appointments are unlikely to achieve their goal. A number of 
researchers (e.g., Bowen & Schuster, 1986; Chronister, Baldwin & Bai- 
ley, 1996; Franklin, Laurence, & Denham, 1988; Gappa & Leslie, 1993; 
Kasper, Bronner, Gray, Kreiser, & Rosenthal, 1986; Lomperis, 1990; 
Rajagopal & Farr, 1992;) have concluded that part-time and nontenure- 
track faculty generally receive less encouragement and support for re- 
search activities, as evidenced by their less desirable teaching assign- 
ments and heavier teaching loads, lack of collegial support, and lack of 
access to resources for research including release time, funding, and fa- 
cilities. 

From an institutional perspective, the use of nontenure-track faculty 
may appear to have some financial and programmatic advantages. Non- 
tenure-track appointments may provide colleges and universities with 
greater flexibility to respond to enrollment changes and shifts in enroll- 
ment across academic disciplines and may enable them to offer special- 
ized courses without the commitment of resources that a tenure-track 
appointment entails. Nonetheless, Kasper et al. (1986), Franklin et al. 
(1988), and others have argued that the increasing use of part-time and 
nontenure-track faculty undermines academic standards and diminishes 
the quality of undergraduate education. Gappa and Leslie (1993) con- 
cluded, based on their examination of the use of part-time faculty at 18 
colleges and universities, that using part-time faculty does not necessar- 
ily improve efficiency or cost effectiveness. As an example, the use of 
part-time and nontenure-track faculty typically requires that tenured and 
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tenure track full-time faculty assume the burden of student advising, 
committee work, and other activities in which nontenure-track faculty 
do not fully participate. 

Although some (e.g., Franklin et al., 1988) have recommended that 
some nontenure-track positions be converted to tenure-track assistant 
professor appointments, nontenure-track faculty are likely to continue to 
comprise a substantial proportion of our nation’s faculty (Gappa & 
Leslie, 1993). The findings from this research suggest that individual 
colleges and universities should reexamine their policies and procedures 
regarding recruitment and tenure. With regard to recruitment, institu- 
tions should ensure that the tendency of women to hold full-time, non- 
tenure-track positions rather than full-time, tenure-track positions is at- 
tributable to a genuine preference for such positions. Colleges and 
universities should also examine their policies and procedures regarding 
tenure to ensure that women are not pressured to choose between a 
tenure-track position and motherhood. This study showed that only 2% 
of junior faculty nationwide hold part-time, tenure-track positions. Of 
191 colleges and universities in one survey, only 11% had a policy offer- 
ing tenure to part-time faculty (Raabe, 1997). By creating flexibility in 
the tenure process (e.g., by allowing part-time faculty to pursue tenure), 
and by ensuring that all administrators and faculty understand the need 
for such policies (Finkel et al., 1994), colleges and universities will help 
to establish a more “family friendly” environment. 

As others (e.g., Marshall & Jones, 1990; Sorcinelli & Near, 1989) 
have suggested, all faculty would benefit from institutional efforts that 
support faculty in managing work and family roles. The Families and 
Work Institute concluded from its 1997 survey of employees in a variety 
of occupations nationwide that a supportive workplace environment is 
critical to the effectiveness, satisfaction, commitment, and retention of 
workers regardless of industry (Bond et al., 1997). A study of faculty at 
one university suggests that job and life satisfaction are more highly cor- 
related among college and university faculty than among the general 
population (Sorcinelli & Near, 1989). Both married men and women 
with children are concerned about dual careers, commuter marriages, 
and childrearing (Sorcinelli & Near, 1989). Therefore, all faculty would 
likely benefit from such initiatives as workshops on time and stress man- 
agement and sex role socialization, supportive counseling (especially 
during family and career changes), higher quality and more available 
childcare, and employment assistance for spouses and partners, as well 
as more flexible leaves and sabbaticals. Nonetheless, a 1991 survey of 
191 colleges and universities showed that, while most institutions had a 
policy regarding unpaid or paid leave for mothers at childbirth, less than 
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one-half had policies covering job assistance for the spouse, accom- 
modative scheduling, unpaid leave for fathers at childbirth, or on-cam- 
pus childcare centers (Raabe, 1997). Moreover, even when such policies 
as accommodative scheduling and job sharing are in place, they are re- 
ported to be only rarely used (Raabe, 1997). By adopting and encourag- 
ing the use of policies, practices, and initiatives that recognize that many 
faculty are also spouses and parents, colleges and universities will create 
an environment that fosters the success of both women and men faculty. 
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For well over twenty years, peer review of college 
teaching has been promoted in the exhortative literature, justified in the- 
ory, and supported by reports of experimental and qualitative research. 
Yet, except for the faculty's role in personnel decision making, peer re- 
view is rarely practiced; and even when and where it has been put into 
place (interestingly, mostly at the departmental level of research univer- 
sities, where results sometimes have been reported in journals), it hardly 
ever has sustained itself for any appreciable length of time. In Peer 
Review of Teaching, Chism suggests that one reason for its infrequent 
practice is a lack of guiding principles and materials for developing and 
implementing it. 

Chism compellingly argues for the involvement of faculty in assess- 
ing colleagues’ teaching and—probably most significantly provides a 
wide range of useful materials for peer review of many teaching-related 
activities. She clearly describes the potential value of peer review for 
both improving teaching (formative evaluation) and making decisions 
regarding reappointment, tenure, promotion, and merit compensation 
(summative evaluation). She also persuasively argues not only for em- 
ploying it alongside student ratings of courses and instructors but also 
for other forms of assessment, recognizing that credible efforts to im- 
prove and assess teaching require a comprehensiveness not often found 
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in college faculty evaluation. She unquestionably provides the best and 
most extensive collection of tools for the peer review of teaching to date. 

The book is in two parts. The four chapters comprising Part 1 provide 
an overview: Developing a Rationale and Understanding of Peer Review 
(Chapter 1), Setting Up a System of Peer Review (Chapter 2), Under- 
standing Roles and Goals of a Peer Review System (Chapter 3), and 
Identifying the Focus of a Peer Review of Teaching System (Chapter 4). 
Five chapters, which correspond to different methods of peer review, 
make up Part 2: Peer Review of Course Materials (Chapter 5), Class- 
room Observation (Chapter 6), Leadership for Teaching: Contributing to 
Scholarship of Teaching and Departmental Teaching Efforts (Chapter 7), 
Teaching Portfolios (Chapter 8), and Summary (Chapter 9). Chapters 5 
through 9 include the practical “how to” information (resources and 
forms) that practitioners could use in assessing colleagues’ teaching per- 
formance; this is what readers who want to know what and how to peer 
review should find especially useful. 

Chism almost certainly would support Centra’s contention that “un- 
less faculty members are willing to leave the evaluation of teaching to 
students, who possess only a limited view, or to administrators, who 
don’t have the time or necessary background, then they must be willing 
to invest their time in efforts at peer evaluation of teaching” (1986, p. 1). 
Extending the argument for peer review of teaching further, Chism 
maintains that it is “the responsibility of the profession to monitor itself, 
...to make teaching ‘community property’; . . . that the evaluation of 
teaching must reflect the complexity of teaching itself; . . . [and] that in 
order for teaching to be valued, there must be an accepted way to judge 
it” (p. 6). For the professoriate to take teaching (and, by extension, stu- 
dent learning) seriously, for assessment to reflect teaching’s complex 
nature, and for teaching to be valued as much as research and scholar- 
ship (traditionally defined), she insists it must be assessed by multiple 
sources (peers as well as students and administrators), by a variety of 
methods (at least evaluation of course materials, leadership for teaching, 
and teaching portfolios as well as classroom observation), and for at 
least two different, though complementary purposes (improving teach- 
ing as well as making of personnel decisions). She also fairly addresses 
objections to peer review (e.g., the sanctity of the classroom, the distinc- 
tions between peer and colleague, vulnerability of peer reviewers, the 
time factor, lack of standards of effective teaching and the possible dis- 
junction between “effective teaching” and student learning, validity and 
reliability issues, and undesirable aftereffects). 

In emphasizing resources (i.e., forms for evaluating teaching), Chism 
may unwittingly promote products more appropriate for summative 
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evaluation than for formative assessment. In saying that the resources in 
the sourcebook “might be a helpful starting point for the discussion of 
standards [of effective teaching and that] they should be adapted and 
modified as the faculty sees fit,’ (р. 21), however noble the intent, some 
of the resources she provides may run counter to an approach often rec- 
ommended for communicating feedback to faculty in improving teach- 
ing. Centra has suggested, for example, that for some types of formative 
peer review qualitative methods may be more valuable than quantitative 
findings, noting that “a qualitative approach would involve descriptions 
of classroom instruction based on the perceptions of the observers. Rat- 
ing scales and numerical judgments would not be necessary or useful. In 
many instances, in fact, the scales are not appropriate for all styles of 
teaching. But descriptions by several observers will more likely reflect 
possible biases and the resulting narrative could be much more useful” 
(Centra, 1986, pp. 2-3). Even though Chism has suggested, in directions 
for use on most of the forms, that peer reviewers focus on producing 
comments, reviewers may be tempted, given time constraints, to rate 
rather than narrate, to judge rather than describe. Unlike summative re- 
view, formative evaluation should include nonjudgmental descriptions 
of faculty members’ teaching, not only by colleagues but also by acade- 
mic administrators (especially, as Chism perceptively notes, by the de- 
partment chair) and, where available, teaching consultants. 

Chism offers a particularly useful framework for identifying roles fac- 
ulty should play in assessing peers’ teaching: first-order and second- 
order, noting that both are essential. First-order roles are assessments of 
“those things that peers are most able to judge [for themselves].” Sec- 
ond-order roles are their reviews of “judgments and evidence submitted 
by others” (p. 35). In identifying roles in each of these categories, Chism 
probably relies too heavily on a classification provided by Cohen and 
McKeachie (1980), good as it is, and not extensively enough on other 
useful lists and discussions (e.g., Batista, 1976; Scriven, 1980, 1985, 
1987; and Soderberg,1986). The roles recommended by all of these 
scholars (and others) are summarized by Keig and Waggoner (1994, 
pp. 30-34; 1995, рр. 55—57). 

Soderberg’s (1986) three-dimensional framework for evaluating col- 
lege teaching is also useful for thinking about how peer review might 
contribute to better teaching and more meaningful student learning. Ac- 
cording to Soderberg, faculty members’ decision making and perfor- 
mance can be assessed by knowledgeable constituencies on their pre-in- 
teractive decision making, on how effectively they interact with 
students, and on how well they “capture the process nature of instruc- 
tion,” including the feedback they and their students receive and act 
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upon (Soderberg, 1986, p. 16). Chism has designed materials for peer 
reviewers at all three of these stages, focusing primarily on pre-interac- 
tive decision making and interaction rather than on, and somewhat at the 
expense of, process indicators. 

Her resources for peer review of course materials, probably best used 
as guides for narratives on performance and/or conversations between or 
among faculty, are especially comprehensive and well conceived; in 
much of this section of the book, she has broken new ground. These re- 
sources include assessments of the following: syllabi; ground rules for 
discussions and other policy and/or procedure documents; course packet 
and textbook content; course bibliographies; overhead transparencies or 
presentation slides; course handouts; multimedia course materials; tests 
written by faculty and administered to students; and class assignments 
and exercise sheets. They may be less suitable for summative evaluation, 
where a more global assessment, focusing on a limited number of items, 
probably is more relevant to those making personnel decisions 
(McKeachie, 1994, pp. 329—330). 

Chism’s analysis of the strengths and limitations of classroom obser- 
vation is probing, and the resources she provides for peer observation 
capture important elements of interaction between teacher and student. 
Because peer observation may not be reliable enough to use for summa- 
tive evaluation (Centra, 1993, 1986; McKeachie, 1994), the resources 
probably are most suitable for formative peer review. If used for improv- 
ing teaching, the forms might be best employed as guides for written or 
verbal non-evaluative feedback of how teachers interact with students. 
Peer reviewers may find the Narrative Log (pp. 82—84) especially useful 
because it can “help instructors review a class after it has occurred. They 
can stimulate recall and freeze the class in time for the purpose of exam- 
ination . . . [of] the fit of actions to goals, student learning issues, alter- 
native ways situations could have been handled, and the like” (p. 82). 

As Cross has noted, “The ultimate criterion of effective teaching is ef- 
fective learning. There is simply no other reason for teaching. . . . Good 
teaching is not so much of a performing act as an evocative process. The 
purpose is to involve students actively in their own learning and to elicit 
from them their best learning performance (1991, p. 20). In order for 
students to perform at optimum levels, they need, among other things, to 
receive meaningful feedback from faculty on their performance. Ac- 
knowledging the significance of instructor feedback, Chism has pro- 
vided a valuable resource for assessing instructor commenis on student 
work, but it regrettably is tucked among the resources for assessing 
course materials. Because course materials and instructor feedback 
come at different ends of the teaching process, this resource probably 
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should be one of several in a chapter devoted to peer assessment of fac- 
ulty evaluation of students’ academic work. Although the form Chism 
provides for assessing instructor comments on student work is generic 
enough for assessing various types of student work, it seems most ap- 
propriate for comments on written assignments. Resources also could be 
provided for assessing instructor comments on classroom participation, 
oral communication assignments, cooperative and group learning pro- 
jects, technology-based projects, student portfolios, inquiry-based pro- 
jects, experiential learning, and the like. Information provided by chap- 
ter authors in Anderson and Speck’s 1998 edited book, Changing the 
Way We Grade Student Performance: Classroom Assessment and the 
New Learning Paradigm, could be used as a springboard for developing 
additional resources for assessing instructor comments of student work. 
Chism should not be faulted, though, for not including more resources of 
this type, because this is largely uncharted territory; however, resources 
of this type are desperately needed if higher education is to make the 
shift from the instruction paradigm to the learning paradigm that Barr 
and Tagg (1995) (and others, in one way or another) have advocated. 

In recent years, it has become fashionable to invoke references to 
scholarship of teaching and teaching portfolios in discussions of teach- 
ing, learning, and assessment. Ernest Boyer’s Scholarship Reconsid- 
ered: Priorities of the Professoriate (1990) has become a tremendously 
influential, if not fully understood, source in discussions on these issues. 
College faculty members who consider themselves teachers have em- 
braced the premise that professors should be (or become) scholars of 
teaching because faculty cannot possibly learn everything they need to 
know about how to teach effectively, and how students learn best and are 
motivated, from their experiences in classrooms. Yet largely unad- 
dressed (if addressed at all) in discussions on the scholarship of teaching 
are the means by which professors come to understand the knowledge 
bases of teaching, learning, and assessment. As in every other scholarly 
field, the body of literature in each of these areas is extensive but re- 
mains largely unknown to most faculty. Using Shulman’s broad cate- 
gories of the knowledge base of teaching as but one example, a teaching 
scholar would demonstrate depth of understanding not only of content in 
the teaching field but also in general pedagogical knowledge, pedagogi- 
cal knowledge specific to the content area, curricular knowledge, knowl- 
edge of learners, knowledge of educational contexts, and “knowledge of 
educational ends, purposes, and values, and their philosophical and his- 
torical grounds” (Shulman, 1987, p. 8). 

Chism's description of the scholarship of teaching—“the activities 
through which faculty explore conceptions central to the teaching of 
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their field, assess the effects of different teaching strategies on student 
learning in the discipline, and pose new directions for exploration” 
(p. 100) — captures the essence of the scholarship of teaching. But her 
discussion of and resources for the peer review of it appear somewhat 
superficial, mainly because they are not tied closely enough to the 
knowledge bases of effective teaching, student learning and motivation, 
and assessment. (Criticism of this type could also be leveled against 
most of what has been written on assessing the scholarship of teaching, 
for the same reasons.) In this same chapter, Chism includes resources for 
teaching leadership efforts and for nonclassroom teaching activities. 
These resources are presented in the form of thoughtful questions which 
could lead to meaningful dialogue among faculty on significant teaching 
and learning issues and for a peer reviewer's written analyses of 
another's performance. 

In a teaching portfolio, faculty have opportunities to document their 
teaching philosophy, what and how they teach, the instructional materi- 
als they design and use, their students' work along with their comments 
on and evaluation of it, and how their efforts have been received by stu- 
dents, colleagues, and administrators. In addition, as Chism astutely 
notes, “A good portfolio is woven together by narrative commentary 
from the faculty member that describes the context for the documenta- 
tion and presents reflections on the teaching self. It presents multiple 
sources of evidence, chronicles the development of the instructor, and 
projects a future vision" (p. 108). She provides sound information not 
only on what should be included in a portfolio but also on how it might 
be peer reviewed. Peer reviewers should find both the insightful ques- 
tions she lays out for formative assessment and the solid, more global 
items she includes for summative evaluation useful. 

Teaching portfolios have been a topic of discussion for improving and 
evaluating teaching since the 1980s. Discussion on how course portfo- 
lios might be used for the same purposes has begun more recently. Even 
though Chism states that "teaching portfolios can concentrate on only 
one course [as well as] span much longer time periods" (p. 108), it is 
somewhat surprising she has not integrated the literature on course port- 
folios with that on teaching portfolios, especially because, as Shulman 
has pointed out, “The course portfolio is a central element in the argu- 
ment that teaching and scholarship are neither antithetical nor incompat- 
ible, . . . [and that a course], іп its design, enactment, and analysis, is as 
much an act of inquiry and invention as any other activity more tradi- 
tionally called ‘research.’” (1999, p. 5). Chism's argument for a scholar- 
ship of teaching probably would be strengthened if she probed what is 
known about course, as well as teaching, portfolios. 
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The Peer Review of Teaching is not only a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on assessment and evaluation but also a significant resource for 
practitioners looking for more powerful means for reviewing teaching 
and for improving the quality of student learning. It clearly goes beyond 
a rehash of exhortative and theoretical literature and research studies. In 
this book, Chism provides the best materials currently available for as- 
sessing course materials and valuable resources for peer classroom ob- 
servation. It may not include everything that might be desirable: it in- 
cludes only minimal discussion of and a single resource for peer review 
of faculty assessment of their students’ work, too little on peer review of 
teaching as scholarly activity, and limited links between teaching and 
course portfolios as vehicles documenting scholarship of teaching. But 
she either has introduced or gone well beyond what others have con- 
tributed in these areas. Chism herself and others, no doubt, will further 
the discussion of these topics and contribute even more powerful re- 
sources in the future. This book deserves thoughtful reading and consid- 
eration by faculty and administrators, and the resources in it should 
prove valuable as peer review of teaching becomes more commonplace 
at colleges and universities. 
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Enhancing Student Learning: Setting the Campus Context, edited 
by Frances K. Stage, Lemuel W. Watson, and Melvin Terrell. 
University Press of America, 1999. 145 pp. $24.00 (paper). 


PETER M. MAGOLDA, Miami University 


Stage, Watson, and Terrell’s primary aim in Enhancing 
Student Learning is to encourage the higher education community—in particu- 
lar student affairs—to refocus its attention on student learning. In this eight- 
chapter book, the editors and six additional contributors first make the case that 
student learning is important, citing numerous instrumental benefits. Next they 
introduce relevant theories and then provide case studies that demonstrate how 
these theories could be applied to many higher education settings. The book 
concludes with a chapter that provides a primer for assessing student learning 
and a chapter that synthesizes the contributors’ main points and speculates on 
the future. In short, this book is chock-full of reminders and helpful hints that 
would advance the authors’ aim of enhancing student learning. The book does 
not target readers who desire ground-breaking theoretical perspectives based on 
original research. 

Watson and Stage’s introductory chapter encourages readers to think holisti- 
cally when exploring the complex terrain of student learning. Watson’s concep- 
tual model of learning, involvement, and gains is the theoretical framework in- 
troduced to accomplish this aim. The model posits that one must concurrently 
focus on input (e.g., influences of secondary education) process (e.g., the colle- 
giate environment), and output (e.g., educational gains) to influence student 
learning. Collectively, the model and the case study that follows remind readers 
of a seldom-contested assertion in student affairs—student learning is shaped 
by many factors, some of which extend beyond the scope of the classroom (i.e., 
the traditional venue for learning"). 

The "Theories of Learning for College Students" chapter written by Frances 
Stage and Patricia Muller begins by discussing the usefulness and importance 
of theory. An eclectic array of theories—self-efficacy, constructivist learning, 
multiple intelligences, learning styles, and conscientization—follow. These di- 
verse theoretical overviews (i.e., that favor breadth rather than depth) and the 
accompanying case study examples target student affairs professionals and their 
work contexts. 

Watson and Terrell in their “Cultural Differences in Student Learning and 
Development" chapter promote a culture-oriented education, whereby educa- 
tors accommodate the preferred learning styles of culturally diverse students. 
Watson's learning, involvement, and educational gains model is again used to 
clarify the notion of culture in learning. Discussions about subcultures and 
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differences—in particular how some subcultures have been historically dis- 
advantaged and marginalized on college campuses—dominate this chapter. A 
more explicit discussion of some of the sociopolitical issues that are seldom 
explicitly discussed would have been a welcome addition. 

The authors of chapters 4 to 6 apply the theories explained in the opening 
chapters to diverse contexts. In the "Learning and Development from Theory to 
Practice," chapter, Cuyjet and Lewis Newman provide familiar examples of 
how theory can be used to deliver high quality services and programs to stu- 
dents. Four key issues—facilitating the needs of new students, developing com- 
munity, developing value, and instilling a service mindset— central to the stu- 
dent learning agenda are detailed. De la Teja and Kramer's "Student Affairs and 
Learning in the College Community" chapter focuses on student learning in 
community colleges. This example crystallizes for readers the interrelationship 
between context and student learning. Their analyses highlight the diverse and 
overlooked learning needs of diverse student populations and marginalized 
educational settings. In the “Service Learning: Exemplifying the Connections 
between Theory and Practice" chapter, Muller and Stage apply four learning 
theories discussed earlier in the text to service-learning programs. These 
discussions reinforce a reoccurring theme in the book and in student affairs— 
student affairs professionals should play a central role in enhancing student 
learning. 

The assessment chapter, written by Upcraft, begins by clarifying the distinc- 
tion between assessment and evaluation. Later, Upcraft offers step-by-step tips 
for novices desiring to measure learning quantitatively and qualitatively. The 
recommended procedures appear deceptively linear and problem-free. In the 
concluding chapter, “Setting a New Context for Student Learning,” Stage and 
Watson revisit the contributors’ main arguments and briefly speculate on a 
future agenda for higher education. 

This book has notable strengths. The authors' arguments are clearly and effi- 
ciently presented using a practitioner discourse that is rooted in published re- 
search findings and practical work experiences. The case studies illustrate nu- 
merous “how-to-get-started” suggestions for student affairs staffs who want to 
work in harmony with faculty and other academic affairs staff. 

There are two notable shortcomings in this text. The first has to do with the 
authors not always “practicing what they preach.” For example, Stage and 
Muller introduce four theoretical perspectives, some of which are not com- 
monly associated with the student learning imperative; these diverse perspec- 
tives are assets. Unfortunately, the presentation of these perspectives violates 
one of the primary themes of the book—holistic learning. As a reader, I wanted 
to know, for example, how Conscientization theory, rooted in liberation theol- 
ogy, interconnects with the multiple intelligences discussion that is rooted in 
cognitive science. The authors’ interdisciplinary meaning making is absent, cre- 
ating the perception that the choices were haphazard. This perception is rein- 
forced when some of the primary literature linking intellectual development 
with student learning (e.g., see King’s [1996] synthesis of research on student 
cognition and learning) is barely mentioned. 

This absence of holistic understanding is also evident when one looks across 
the eight chapters. Each chapter contributes to enhancing the readers’ under- 
standing of their student learning agenda, but a sense of disconnection prevails. 
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For example, in the second half of the book the discussion progresses from a di- 
alogue about community colleges, to service learning, concluding with an as- 
sessment discussion. These three topics are important and could interrelate, but 
the connections are seldom made. The sense of wholeness, which is a professed 
core value of the editors, is too often absent. 

A second shortcoming centers on the editors’ goal of advancing “new ways 
of looking at old problems” (p. 2). The literature the editors cite in the intro- 
ductory chapter suggests that their student learning agenda has been around 
for at least thirty years. Explicitly discussing reasons why academia has been 
reluctant to get on the “student learning bandwagon” would have been a 
welcome addition to the text, especially because many of the contributors’ 
suggestions have been previously recommended. Specifically addressing past 
impediments is an important prerequisite to advancing “new ways of looking at 
old problems.” 

Stage, Watson, and Terrell suggest that the intended audience is broad, in- 
cluding student affairs professionals, faculty, and preparatory faculty of student 
affairs professionals. These intended audiences would be well served by the 
book if they were unfamiliar with why student learning is central to the mission 
of student affairs, in particular, and higher education, in general, or if readers 
were planning a student learning initiative for the first time. 
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Prioritizing Academic Programs and Services: Reallocating 
Resources to Achieve Strategic Balance, by Robert C. 
Dickeson. Foreword by Stanley O. Ikenberry. 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999. 192 pp. $34.95. 


DON G. CREAMER, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Stanley Ikenberry says that there is no more difficult or more important job in 
higher education than clarifying purposes and setting priorities for colleges and 
universities. Accomplishing this task is vital because institutions do not have in- 
exhaustible resources, and the link between academic quality and financial 
health of institutions is clear. Robert Dickeson offers a road map for setting and 
shaping these priorities. 

Dickeson gained his expertise in the trenches, serving as a teacher, an acade- 
mic administrator, a university president, and a private organization consultant 
with leaders of colleges and universities. His mission in this book is to apply 
what he learned from his experiences to help institutions achieve a tighter focus 
of academic programs and services and to make better use of their resources. 
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He accomplishes this purpose by providing a “step-by-step guide for con- 
fronting the many dimensions of academic program prioritization” (p. xix). 

The author begins by recounting internal and external pressures for reform in 
higher education and states seven premises for reform. Among the premises are 
the centrality of academic programs to the collegiate institution, the absence of 
judgments of worth of an ever increasing number of academic programs, and 
the failure of traditional across-the-board cuts to adequately address institu- 
tional needs to reallocate resources. He also argues that adding new academic 
programs under current conditions results in diminution of resources for exist- 
ing programs and that there is too much of what he calls “runaway specializa- 
tion” in colleges and universities. Curriculum creep leads to program creep that 
leads to mission creep in his view. In the end, Dickeson contends that “the price 
for academic program bloat for all is impoverishment of each” (p. 17). 

Dickeson’s plan recognizes the vital requirement for leadership to accom- 
plish program prioritization and reallocation of resources. He addresses specif- 
ically the roles of the president, the board, and the provost and points out that 
leadership and courage are required. He asks these leaders a series of questions 
as a form of “gut check” about whether the institution is prepared to undergo 
the process of prioritization. If they are, then Dickeson calls for a reaffirmation 
of the institutional mission. In this process, he seeks clarity, but he recognizes 
some special issues such as political considerations, accreditation, and the real- 
ity that purposes change over time. A major reason that clarity is essential to 
achieve consensus about mission is that “centrality to mission” is a major crite- 
rion for judging program worth in Dickeson's plan. 

Defining programs is problematic, even in Dickeson's scheme, but he offers 
an operational definition that seems logical for his purposes. A program is “any 
activity or collection of activities of the institution that consumes resources” (p. 
44). The requirement is to identify programs, not departments, and to identify 
programs in their most elemental form. It is at this basic level that the judg- 
ments about program quality and centrality must be made. For the record, Dick- 
eson seeks to evaluate student affairs programs just as he does academic pro- 
grams, but frankly, does not address this process thoroughly. 

Dickeson suggests using 10 indicators, some quantitative and some qualita- 
tive, against which to judge program quality and centrality to mission: 


History, development, and expectations of the program; 

External demand for the program; 

Internal demand for the program; 

Quality of program inputs and processes; 

. Quality of program outcomes; 

. Size, scope, and productivity of the program; 

. Revenue and other resources generated by the program; 

Costs and other expenses associated with the program; 

Impact, justification, and overall essentiality of the program; and 
10. Opportunity analysis of the program. 
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In keeping with his step-by-step approach, Dickeson suggests precisely what 
to do and what data and in what order data should be collected. He suggests 
scaling methods for the 10 indicators and precisely the number of points to be 
assigned to each. After data are collected, he calls for “levels of judgment”; that 
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is, that departments should rank the data first, then directors or deans, vice pres- 
idents, and finally, the president. After this ranking process by levels, further 
ranking is suggested for all programs by categories to yield five levels of possi- 
ble action. The upper 20% may be candidates for enrichment, the next 20% 
might be retained for higher level of support, the next 20% retained at neutral 
level of support, the next 20% retained at a lower level of support, and the low- 
est 20% become candidates for reduction, phasing out, or consolidation. In 
Dickeson’s scheme, each category must contain exactly 20% of the institutional 
programs. 

Dickeson anticipates questions that will be raised about the prioritization 
process and suggests some process remedies, then addresses decisions about 
enrichment or expansion of current programs and adding new programs. He 
confronts issues associated with reduction of programs, elimination of pro- 
grams, and consolidation or restructuring of programs. He acknowledges legal 
and policy implications such as reduction in force (RIF) policies and tenure is- 
sues. He discusses accreditation issues and humane dimensions of making seri- 
ous program changes. 

In conclusion, Dickeson summarizes the external and the internal forces that 
affect program prioritization and suggests that they be used in a force-field 
analysis to help institutions achieve a “strategic balance” in teaching, research, 
and service; purposes; fiscal expectations; congruence; and affordability and 
accessibility. Strategic balance also is sought in stability and flexibility; harmo- 
nizing institutional interest and public interests; respecting tradition and ready- 
ing for the future; reconciling competing expectations; integrating liberal arts 
and career preparation; planning top down and bottom up; and delineating au- 
thority and responsibility. An ambitious agenda indeed! 

The step-by-step plan for program prioritization offered in this book may be 
particularly useful for college and university administrators and for members of 
boards of trustees. The book does not make a unique contribution, however, ex- 
cept in its progressive and step-by-step approach to program restructuring. 
Calls for reform of program priorities are common in higher education litera- 
ture. David Leslie and E. K. Fretwell, Jr., in Wise Moves in Hard Times, for ex- 
ample, devote a section to searching for solutions just as Dickeson described. In 
Restructuring Higher Education, Terrence MacTaggart discusses contexts for 
change, case studies, and lessons learned from restructuring efforts that are dri- 
ven by the same forces that Dickeson identifies. Likewise, Ami Zusman specif- 
ically includes institutional retrenchment and reallocation in a discussion of 
“Issues in Higher Education” (found in Philip Altbach, Robert Berdahl, and Pa- 
tricia Gumport, American Higher Education in the Twenty-first Century). 

The book bas its shortcomings. It is never clear, for example, whether Dick- 
eson is talking about all academic programs within an institution or whether he 
is talking only about undergraduate programs. He tries to differentiate between 
major institution types in his plan, but this is not accomplished very success- 
fully, because he provides only surface distinctions and does not address the use 
of his plan by type of institution. His call for comprehensive reform leaves one 
to wonder whether his arguments for reform really suggest that department 
heads, deans, vice presidents, and provosts are not doing their jobs very well 
and that if they were, the kind of pervasive tactic Dickeson supports might not 
be necessary. Further, one wonders why such a extensive tactic as Dickeson 
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advocates would not be better accomplished in concert with some other com- 
pelling need to conduct a self-study, such as during regional accreditation reaf- 
firmation. Dickeson never explains why this approach is best conducted as a 
stand-alone initiative. 

Overall, the book is worthwhile for institutional leaders trying to achieve 
tighter focus of academic programs and services. Because this is a general in- 
terest of these leaders, the book should have a widespread appeal. 
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Shattering the Myths: Women in Academe, by 
Judith Glazer-Raymo. Baltimore, MD: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1999. 208+ pp. $38.00 


FLORENCE A. HAMRICK, Iowa State University 


In Shattering the Myths, the author uses feminist perspectives to analyze gender 
representation in higher education and the persistence of gender-related dispar- 
ities. She also analyzes several prevailing assumptions and practices in which 
disparities are anchored that serve to hinder women's progress within higher 
education. These include seemingly gender-neutral practices such as faculty 
employment tracks, assignment of merit criteria, and specification of account- 
ability measures. For the most part, these are the myths that Glazer-Raymo 
seeks to expose and, in turn, shatter through presenting evidence that "gender 
neutrality is a fiction in the professoriate and in academic administration" (p. 
24). She then provides and discusses suggestions and recommendations for 
promising strategies. 

In Chapter 1, *The Personal and the Professional: Becoming a Feminist," 
Glazer-Raymo recalls more than thirty years of her own life as an educator, ad- 
ministrator, and feminist in light of evolving social and political developments 
like Title IX, affirmative action policies, and the expansion of higher education. 
Major trends and issues identified in the first chapter are woven through the re- 
mainder of the book. Some readers may be impatient with the biographical 
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technique in the first chapter, because the narrative clearly draws the author’s 
life (Reinharz, 1992) into a scholarly examination of public policy issues and 
problems. However, this technique effectively reinforces the message that lives 
unfold against sociopolitical backdrops that shape assumptions and careers, and 
these backdrops and assumptions must be well understood if change is to be 
possible. 

In Chapters 2 through 5, Glazer-Raymo examines the academic labor mar- 
ket; tenure, promotion, and salaries; professional women (e.g., lawyers, den- 
tists); and women administrators. Some common problems are echoed, such as 
women’s underrepresentation in male-dominated and higher paying disciplines, 
affecting not only women’s prestige but bargaining power. For example, she 
demonstrates how women in male-dominated professions enter not a “free mar- 
ket” of ideas or efforts, but enter instead a complex network of inherited struc- 
tures that function to advantage traditional insiders whose values and privileges 
the structures manifest. Glazer-Raymo discusses the subtle forms of harassment 
and segregation that are evidence of general reluctance toward inclusiveness, 
equity, and valuing women’s scholarship. However, the news is not uniformly 
positive with respect to legal redress, based on Glazer-Raymo’s summary of the 
mixed success with respect to individual court cases. 

These middle chapters synthesize evidence from case law and legislation, 
employment figures, and enrollment statistics. In her final analysis, echoing 
Tierney and Bensimon’s (1996) work, access to education—even advanced ed- 
ucation—and entry into (academic) work are not the sites of the most in- 
tractable problems faced by women. Advancement, equitable remuneration, and 
valuing the contributions of people who largely remain cultural outsiders are 
the persistent problems. The reasons for these disparities are complex, and 
problem sources are not easily identified or essentialized. However, Glazer- 
Raymo’s book excels at identifying issues, contextualizing them within social 
and political climates that are continually evolving and substantiating explana- 
tions for their persistence. 

In the final chapters on implementing change and conclusions, Glazer- 
Raymo discusses two potential strategies for change—campus commissions 
and feminist pedagogy. Campus commissions focus attention on local evidence 
of disparities and, more recently, defend existing operations and programs in 
the current climate of feminist backlash. Several examples of effective commis- 
sions were cited. Glazer-Raymo’s promotion of localized study and action 
through commissions as an effective strategy subsequently has been reinforced 
by the recent publicity surrounding documentation of gender discrimination at 
MIT’s School of Science (Wilson, 1999) and by plans for institutional redress. 
Time will tell whether local commission strategies are effective for groups on 
other campuses who are now engaged in similar efforts. Following the MIT ex- 
ample, what may perhaps emerge are derivative commissions that focus not on 
an entire campus with its broad collection of disciplines and fields of study but 
instead on colleges or subsets of related disciplines with somewhat more shared 
notions of discrimination indicators (e.g., laboratory space among scientists). 
Such a trend would also be consistent with Glazer-Raymo’s earlier analysis of 
feminism proceeding from its early emphasis on broadly-focused, collective so- 
cial action to its later emergence in subgroups—albeit not always respected 
subgroups—within individual professional or disciplinary associations. 
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With respect to the second strategy of feminist pedagogy, Glazer-Raymo 
claims: “Engendering pedagogical theory and practice and building on knowl- 
edge gained through two decades of feminist pedagogy provides practical 
strategies for changing classroom and campus cultures” (p. 195). There seems 
little doubt that feminist pedagogy (features of which are also echoed in adult 
education literature) serve to enrich the learning environment for students. It is 
less clear that improved pedagogical practices will lead to campus cultural or 
organizational transformation—particularly a transformation that will benefit 
women academics who enlist these pedagogies. Despite more widespread calls 
for effective teaching (e.g., Wingspread Group, 1993) and attempts to reinter- 
pret teaching as a form of scholarship (e.g., Boyer, 1990), there is less persua- 
sive evidence that the research-teaching-service scaffold has been successfully 
toppled at individual campuses. This is especially the case for prestigious insti- 
tutions where stature is clearly grounded in research and grant activity. Unfor- 
tunately, until a shift in thought and action becomes apparent, emphasizing 
teaching and feminist pedagogy may serve instead as reinforcement of the no- 
tion of women performing the women’s work of academe (Park, 1996). 

In summary, Shattering the Myths is an extremely important book. Glazer- 
Raymo highlights evolving social, political, and institutional forces surround- 
ing gender issues and women’s representation as well as the myths shaping per- 
ceptions of gender equity in academe. She clearly documents evidence of 
persistent disparities; reveals multiple, reinforcing sources of discrimination; 
and offers strategies to address discrimination. Perhaps most importantly, 
Glazer-Raymo demonstrates that although gender discrimination has evolved 
and now appears in different forms, it nonetheless remains a characteristic fea- 
ture of academe, and women academics continue to pay a disproportionate 
price. 
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What Are Colleges Doing 
About Student Assessment? 


Does It Make a Difference? 


Introduction 


An increasing number of colleges and universities 
have engaged in some form of student assessment activity over the past 
decade (El-Khawas, 1988, 1990, 1995). Administrators and faculty have 
invested considerable time and effort in promoting, supporting, and im- 
plementing these assessment efforts. Yet concerns have been raised that 
assessment activities are difficult to mount successfully (Ewell, 1988a; 
Gray & Banta, 1997) and seldom produce discernible impacts on stu- 
dents’ or institutions’ performance (Astin, 1991; Ratcliff & Associates, 
1995). 

Student assessment, particularly scholarship taking an institutional 
perspective, is an emerging arena of study in higher education. A rich 
prescriptive literature exists. Scholars and practitioners have produced 
many books and monographs that offer guidelines for how institutions 
might best approach and support their student assessment efforts (cf. 
Banta & Associates, 1993; Banta, Lund, Black, & Oblander, 1996; Ross- 
тап & El-Khawas, 1987; Sims, 1992). Less available is nationally rep- 
resentative empirical evidence concerning how institutions have con- 
ducted student assessment and to what effect. Studies have collected 
descriptive data regarding the content and methods of institutions’ as- 
sessment approaches (Cowart, 1990; Ory & Parker, 1989; Steele & Lutz, 
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1995). But there has been little systematic examination of organizational 
and administrative patterns at the institutional level developed to support 
student assessment efforts (Ewell, 1997; Johnson, Prus, Andersen, & 
El-Khawas, 1991) or how institutions have used and been affected by 
assessment information (Banta et al., 1996; Ewell, 1988b; Gray & 
Banta, 1997). | 

The purpose of our study was to extend current understanding of how 
postsecondary institutions have approached, supported, and promoted 
undergraduate student assessment, and the institutional uses and impacts 
that have been realized from these assessment efforts. In addition, we 
were interested in examining the congruence between institutional ap- 
proaches to student assessment found in the prescriptive literature and 
actual institutional practices. 


Review of the Related Literature 


We began our research by conducting an extensive review of the liter- 
ature on student assessment in postsecondary institutions. Details of this 
literature review and its results are available elsewhere (see Peterson & 
Einarson, 2000; Peterson, Einarson, Trice, & Nichols, 1997). For this 
study, we focused on the following conceptual domains: (1) the relation- 
ship of institutional context to student assessment;(2) institutional ap- 
proaches to student assessment;(3) organizatiorial and administrative 
support for student assessment;(4) assessment management policies and 
practices; and (5) institutional uses and impacts of student assessment 
information. Our review considered prescriptive literature offering rec- 
ommendations for institutions embarking on student assessment and 
empirical literature providing evidence of institutional practices and 
consequences with respect to student assessment. Findings from the lit- 
erature review are summarized below. 


Institutional Context 


The literature suggests that variations in the student assessment prac- 
tices observed across postsecondary institutions are related to differ- 
ences in broad characteristics of institutional context. Differences by in- 
stitutional type have been observed in the content and methods of 
student assessment approaches (Johnson, Dasher-Alston, Ratteray, & 
Kait, 1991; Steele & Lutz, 1995; Steele, Malone & Lutz, 1997). Fewer 
studies have found differences in forms of organizational and adminis- 
trative support for student assessment by institutional type (Patton, 
Dasher-Alston, Ratteray, & Kait, 1996), control (Johnson et al., 1991) 
and size (Woodard, Hyman, von Destinon, & Jamison, 1991). These 
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findings suggest that patterns of assessment management policies and 
practices and institutional uses and impacts from assessment may also 
differ by institutional type, control, and size. No such comparative 
research was found. 


Institutional Approaches to Student Assessment 


Institutional approach to student assessment refers to the content and 
technical aspects of student assessment. Three dimensions of institu- 
tions’ approaches to student assessment were relevant to this study: the 
content or type of student data collected, methods employed to collect 
assessment data, and the analyses conducted with assessment data. 

Institutions may collect data concerning students’ cognitive (e.g., 
higher-order cognitive processes, subject-matter knowledge), affective 
(e.g., values, attitudes) and behavioral (e.g., course completion, hours 
spent studying) performance or development (cf. Alexander & Stark, 
1986; Astin, 1991; Bowen, 1977; Ewell, 1984; Lenning, Lee, Micek, & 
Service, 1977). Second, institutions may employ various methods to col- 
lect assessment data. Choices include comprehensive examinations or in- 
ventories; integrative or performance-based methods such as capstone 
projects, demonstrations, or portfolios; surveys or interviews; or the col- 
lection of institutional data such as enrollment or transcript data (Ewell, 
1987c; Fong, 1988; Johnson, McCormick, Prus, & Rogers, 1993). Third, 
assessment approaches vary in the nature of analyses conducted with col- 
lected data. Institutions may analyze data at various levels of aggregation 
such as individual students or student subgroups, courses, academic pro- 
grams or departments, schools or colleges, or the institution as a whole 
(Alexander & Stark, 1986; Astin, 1991; Ewell, 1984, 1988b). Approaches 
also vary in the complexity of analyses conducted. Analysis options range 
from producing descriptive summaries of student data to conducting rela- 
tional studies of students’ performance to aspects of their educational ex- 
periences such as course-taking patterns, exposure to different teaching 
methods, and interactions with faculty (Astin, 1991; Ewell, 1988b). 

Scholars assert that a positive relationship exists between institutional 
uses and impacts of assessment and the comprehensiveness of an institu- 
tion's assessment approach—that is, the extent to which an institution 
collects data on various domains of student functioning (Astin, 1991; 
Ewell, 1988b; Johnson et al., 1993), uses a variety of assessment meth- 
ods (Ewell, 1984, 1988b; Halpern, 1987; Jacobi, Astin, & Ayala, 1987; 
Terenzini, 1989), analyzes data at several levels of aggregation (Astin, 
1991; Ewell, 1988b), and studies the relationship between student per- 
formance and institutional experiences (Ewell, 1988b, 1991; Johnson et 
al., 1993). 
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Extant research shows institutions have adopted circumscribed ap- 
proaches to student assessment. Although variance in content emphasis 
has been observed among types of institutions, most have focused on as- 
sessing cognitive rather than behavioral or affective domains of student 
development (Cowart, 1990; Gill, 1993; Johnson et al., 1991; Patton et 
al., 1996; Steele & Lutz, 1995; Steele et al., 1997). There is conflicting 
evidence regarding the assessment methods used by institutions. Some 
studies observed an increase in the tendency of institutions to use com- 
plex measures such as portfolio assessment (El-Khawas, 1992, 1995), 
whereas others found that institutions were most likely to rely on easily 
collected and quantifiable measures such as course completion and 
grade data (Cowart, 1990; Gill, 1993; Patton et al., 1996; Steele & Lutz, 
1995). No research was located that examined institutional choices re- 
garding the level of aggregation of data analysis. There is limited evi- 
dence of institutions conducting relational studies of student perfor- 
mance and institutional experiences (Gill, 1993; Patton et al., 1996; 
Steele et al., 1997). 


Organizational and Administrative Support for Assessment 


Three dimensions of organizational and administrative support have 
been discussed in the literature as important influences on the effective- 
ness of institutions’ student assessment efforts: institutional support 
strategy, leadership and governance patterns, and evaluation of student 
assessment processes. 

Institutional support strategy refers to an institution’s choices about 
the overall purpose or functions of its assessment efforts. Scholars pro- 
pose that assessment strategies that emphasize internal purposes such as 
institutional improvement rather than external purposes such as meeting 
state-level or accreditation requirements will foster internal support for 
assessment and enhance the likelihood of garnering positive impacts 
from assessment (Aper, Cuver, & Hinkle, 1990; Braskamp, 1991; Ewell, 
1987a). An institution’s academic mission reflects strategic choices re- 
garding educational goals and activities to be pursued. Whether or not 
an institution’s academic mission prioritizes undergraduate teaching and 
learning(Banta & Associates, 1993; Hutchings & Marchese, 1990) and 
student assessment (Duvall, 1994) as valued institutional activities or 
specifies intended educational outcomes (Braskamp, 1991) may be pre- 
dictive of assessment support and impacts. 

Supportive leadership on the part of senior administrators (Banta et 
al., 1996; Ewell, 1988a; Rossman & El-Khawas, 1987) and faculty 
(Banta & Associates, 1993; Sell, 1989; Young & Knight, 1993) is 
thought to play a critical role in promoting an institution’s student as- 
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sessment efforts. The nature of governance processes for student assess- 
ment is also expected to influence internal support for assessment and 
° the likelihood of achieving assessment impacts. On the one hand, a cen- 
tralized approach as reflected in the existence of a formal policy for stu- 
dent assessment or creation of a central coordinating office may do 
much to symbolize an institution’s commitment to assessment (Ewell, 
1984; Thomas, 1991). More often, scholars have advocated a decentral- 
ized governance approach involving a broad range of internal partici- 
pants, particularly faculty, as a means of enhancing the acceptance and 
use of assessment results (Astin, 1991; Banta et al., 1996; Eisenman, 
1991; Ewell, 1984; Terenzini, 1989). 

Finally, student assessment is expected to contribute most to the im- 
provement of student and institutional performance when it is ap- 
proached as a constantly evolving process rather than an episodic activ- 
ity (Wolff, 1992). Accordingly, scholars have characterized evaluation 
of the assessment process as an important means by which institutions 
can enhance the institutional impact of their student assessment efforts 
(Dennison & Bunda, 1989; Ewell, 1988b; Sims, 1992). 

Institutions have reported engaging in student assessment activities 
for a variety of internal and external purposes (El-Khawas, 1995). De- 
scriptive data suggest that assessment support strategies that give equal 
or greater weight to internal improvement purposes than to external ac- 
countability purposes have developed more comprehensive student as- 
sessment approaches (Hyman, Beeler & Benedict, 1994; Johnson et al., 
1991; Muffo, 1992). There is limited evidence that an increasing number 
of institutions have developed institution-wide student assessment plans 
(Gill, 1993; Patton et al., 1996) and that the centralization of decision 
making varies across the phases of planning, implementing, and using 
information from student assessment (Johnson et al., 1991; Patton et al., 
1996). Results from one study suggest that few institutions have evalu- 
ated their student assessment approach (Patton et al., 1996). 


Assessment Management Policies and Practices 


Scholars contend the extent to which institutions devise specific poli- 
cies and practices to support their student assessment activities and inte- 
grate them with other institutional processes is a powerful means of pro- 
moting internal support for and institutional impacts from assessment 
(Ewell, 1988a; Sell, 1989). Institutions have been encouraged to link in- 
ternal resource allocation processes to their assessment efforts (Ewell, 
1984, 1987a, 1987b, 1987c, 1988a; Thomas, 1991); to develop compre- 
hensive computerized student assessment information systems to man- 
age collected data (Astin, 1987; Ewell, 1984, 1988a; Terenzini, 1989); 
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to regularly communicate student assessment purposes, activities, and 
results to internal and external constituencies (Ewell, 1984; Men- 
tkowski, 1991; Thomas, 1991); to devise policies encouraging student 
participation in assessment activities (Duvall, 1994; Erwin, 1991; 
Loacker & Mentkowski, 1993); to provide professional development on 
assessment-related topics (Ewell, 1988b; Gentemann, Fletcher, & Pot- 
ter, 1994; Young & Knight, 1993); and to integrate student assessment 
with processes for academic planning and review (Barak & Sweeney, 
1995; Chaffe-Stengel, 1992; Ewell, 1984, 1988a, 1997). Conflicting 
opinions have been offered as to whether institutions should link poli- 
cies concerning faculty evaluation and rewards to student assessment in- 
volvement or results (Ewell, 1984; Halpern, 1987; Ryan, 1993). 

A few studies have provided, descriptive data on the extent to which 
institutions have implemented policies and practices regarding commu- 
nication of assessment information (Patton et al., 1996), student assess- 
ment information systems (Astin, 1987; Gill, 1993), faculty develop- 
ment (Steele & Lutz, 1995), and program review (Barak & Sweeney, 
1995) to support their assessment efforts. In one relational study, the 
breadth of the intended audience for assessment reports was predictive 
of achieving positive outcomes from institutions’ student assessment 
projects but resource allocation practices were not (California State Uni- 
versity Institute for Teaching and Learning [CSUITL], 1993). Despite 
the reputed importance of this dimension of student assessment support, 
it has received limited attention in empirical studies. 


Uses and Impacts of Student Assessment Information 


Scholars suggest that student assessment information can be used in 
many areas of institutional planning and decision making, including in- 
stitutional mission and goals (Banta et al., 1996; Ewell, 1984; Jacobi 
et al., 1987); academic programs (Ewell, 1987a, 1987b, 1988a, 1997; 
Gentemann et al., 1994); student support services (Banta, 1985; Willi- 
ford & Moden, 1993; Young & Knight, 1993); academic resource allo- 
cation (Ewell 1984, 1987a, 1987b, 1987c, 1988b; Thomas, 1991); and 
faculty evaluation and rewards (Ewell, 1984, 1988b; Jones & Ewell, 
1993). 

The ultimate measure of the effectiveness of an institution’s student 
assessment efforts is the extent to which these efforts contribute to im- 
provements in student and institutional performance (American Associ- 
ation for Higher Education [AAHE], 1992; Banta & Associates, 1993; 
Ewell, 1987b, 1988b, 1997). Clearly, enhancing students’ academic per- 
formance is an important potential institutional benefit of engaging in 
student assessment. In addition, assessment may have positive impacts 
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on faculty behavior and attitudes and on institutions’ relationships with 
the external environment (Banta & Associates, 1993; Banta et al., 1996; 
Ewell, 1997). 

The bulk of evidence concerning institutional uses of assessment in- 
formation comes from descriptions of single institutions’ assessment ef- 
forts (cf. Banta et al, 1996; Banta & Associates, 1993). Limited evidence 
from multi-institutional research reveals that institutions have most 
often used assessment information in decisions about program review 
(Barak & Sweeney, 1995) and least often in decisions regarding faculty 
rewards (Cowart, 1990; Steele & Lutz, 1995). 

A few institutions have noted increases in student achievement on 
standardized examinations (Bowyer, 1996; Krueger & Heisserer, 1987; 
Magruder & Young, 1993), grade point averages (RiCharde, Olny, & 
Erwin, 1993), retention (RiCharde et al., 1993; Walleri & Seybert, 
1993), and satisfaction with educational experiences (Katz, 1993; 
Krueger & Heisserer, 1987; Williford & Moden, 1993). However, two 
multi-institutional studies produced conflicting evidence regarding the 
impact of student assessment on student grade achievement (CSUITL, 
1993; Johnson et al., 1991). 

Descriptions of assessment practices undertaken at various institu- 
tions suggest that student assessment efforts may stimulate changes in 
the teaching methods used by faculty, including greater use of teaching 
approaches that promote student involvement in learning (Banta & Mof- 
fett, 1987; Friedlander, Murrell, & MacDougall, 1993; Walleri & Sey- 
bert, 1993; Young & Knight, 1993). Reports of individual institutions’ 
assessment experiences also suggest that these efforts may have a posi- 
tive effect on faculty satisfaction (Katz, 1993; Young & Knight, 1993) 
and interest in teaching (Friedlander et al., 1993; Hutchings & March- 
ese, 1990), and may stimulate campus discussions about undergraduate 
education (Hutchings & Marchese, 1990). Multi-institutional studies 
found little evidence that student assessment had led to changes in fac- 
ulty teaching methods (CSUITL, 1993; Cowart, 1990) but have docu- 
mented more positive faculty attitudes toward assessment activities 
(CSUITL, 1993), increases in faculty interaction and cooperation (John- 
son et al., 1991), and increased sensitivity to the student experience 
(Hyman et al., 1994) as benefits derived from assessment. 

There has been less consideration of the association between insti- 
tutions’ student assessment efforts and relationships with their external 
environment. The most frequently reported external use of assessment 
information is responding to state and accreditation reporting require- 
ments (Cowart, 1990; El-Khawas, 1989, 1995; Ory & Parker, 1989). A 
few institutions have documented a positive relationship between their 
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assessment efforts and allocations of state funding, number and quality 
of student applicants, and reputation of their institution (Young & 
Knight, 1993; Williford & Moden, 1993; McClain et al., 1986). 

Overall, descriptive data about institutions’ assessment approaches 
are relatively plentiful in the assessment literature. There is compara- 
tively less information available concerning patterns of organizational 
and administrative support, management policies and practices, uses and 
impacts of assessment information, and the way these patterns differ by 
institutional type. The bulk of existing knowledge concerning post- 
secondary student assessment comes from descriptions of assessment 
efforts on individual campuses.. 


Research Questions 


The purpose of this study was to provide a current and comprehensive 
portrait of institutions’ approaches to: student assessment, specific di- 
mensions of organizational and administrative support for student as- 
sessment, assessment management policies and practices, and institu- 
tional uses and impacts stemming from assessment. We were interested 
in examining whether patterns of assessment approaches, organizational 
and administrative support, management policies and practices, and uses 
and impacts differed by institutional type. The research questions ad- 
dressed in this study were: 


1. What approaches to student assessment have institutions adopted? 
How do assessment approaches vary by institutional type? 

2. What organizational and administrative support patterns for stu- 
dent assessment have institutions adopted? How do assessment 
support patterns vary by institutional type? 

3. What assessment management policies and practices have institu- 
tions adopted? How do assessment management policies and prac- 
tices vary by institutional type? 

4. What uses and impacts from student assessment have institutions 
reported? How do assessment uses and impacts differ by institu- 
tional type? 


Conceptual Framework 


Based on our literature review, we developed a conceptual framework 
of institutional support for student assessment comprised of five do- 
mains: institutional context, student assessment approaches, organiza- 
tional and administrative support, assessment management policies and 
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practices, and uses and impacts of student assessment. This framework 
is displayed in Figure 1. 


Variables 


Variables included in each domain of this framework are listed below. 
The variable names used in our analyses and tables are italicized. Oper- 
ational definitions for all variables in the model and reliability estimates 
where appropriate are provided in Appendix A. 

Institutional context. This domain was measured by institutional type 
(associate of arts, baccalaureate, master’s, doctoral and research). 

Institutional approach to assessment. The content of institutions’ as- 
sessment approaches was measured by the extent to which they collect 
data on students’ cognitive, affective, and postcollege development or 
performance. Three variables measured assessment methods—the num- 
ber of comprehensive tests or inventories used (number of instruments), 
use of integrative or performance-based assessment methods (student- 
centered methods), and use of methods involving external constituencies 
(external methods). Analysis approach was measured by the number of 
studies conducted of student performance and institutional experiences, 
and the number of levels at which assessment data are aggregated and 
reported (number of reports). 

Organizational and administrative support for assessment. Four 
variables represented institutional strategy for assessment—mission 
emphasis on undergraduate education and assessment, and the importance 
of internal reasons (internal purposes), accreditation requirements (ac- 
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creditation purposes), and state requirements (state purposes) as purposes 
for engaging in student assessment. Leadership and governance patterns 
for assessment were measured by the number of administrative and gov- 
ernance activities used to promote assessment, administrative and faculty 
support for assessment, whether the institution has a formal centralized 
policy and uses an institution-wide planning group for assessment. Evalu- 
ation was measured by whether an institution has formally or informally 
evaluated its assessment process (conducted evaluation). 

Assessment management policies and practices. Measures were de- 
veloped for nine dimensions of assessment policies and practices: 
whether assessment data are incorporated in academic planning and re- 
view processes; use of assessment data for budget decisions; information 
system support for assessment (computer support), breadth of internal 
access to assessment information on individual students (access to infor- 
mation); breadth of distribution of assessment reports (distribution of re- 
ports); policies promoting student involvement in assessment; profes- 
sional development policies on assessment for faculty and academic 
administrators; professional development policies on assessment for stu- 
dent affairs personnel; and policies linking faculty evaluation and re- 
wards to student assessment involvement or results. 

Uses and impacts of assessment. Academic decisions measured insti- 
tutional use of student assessment information in academic decisions 
such as academic program planning, curriculum, academic support ser- 
vices, and academic resource allocation. Faculty decisions measured the 
extent to which assessment information has influenced institutions’ de- 
cisions regarding faculty promotion and tenure and salary increases or 
rewards. Four measures of the impact of student assessment on students 
were used: student satisfaction, retention and graduation rates, grade 
performance, and achievement on external examinations (external 
achievement). Four items served as measures of the impact of student as- 
sessment on faculty: campus discussions of undergraduate education, 
faculty satisfaction, interest in teaching, and changes in teaching meth- 
ods. Finally, four items measured the impact of student assessment in- 
formation on external indicators of institutional performance: student 
applications or acceptance rates, allocation of state funding, regional 
accreditation evaluation, and institutional reputation. 


Method Е 


Sample 


The present study is part of a national research effort on student learn- 
ing and assessment in postsecondary institutions undertaken by Project 
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Five of the National Center for Postsecondary Improvement. Based on 
our literature review and pilot testing with chief academic officers in 
four types of institutions (associate of arts, baccalaureate, doctoral, and 
research), we developed and refined a survey of “Institutional Support 
for Student Assessment.” The survey is a comprehensive inventory of 
external influences on student assessment, institutional approaches to 
student assessment, organizational and administrative policies and prac- 
tices supporting student assessment, and institutional uses and impacts 
of student assessment. In January 1998, the survey was mailed to chief 
academic officers at all postsecondary institutions recognized by the 
United States Office of Education that offer undergraduate programs at 
the associate or baccalaureate degree level, excluding specialized and 
proprietary institutions (n = 2,524). These administrators were in- 
structed to direct the survey to the individual or individuals most famil- 
iar with the patterns of undergraduate student assessment within the in- 
stitution. Completed surveys were received from 1,393 institutions for 
an overall response rate of 55%. Response rates by institutional type 
varied from a low of 53% for baccalaureate colleges to a high of 65% for 
research institutions. 


Analyses 


We supplemented data collected via our survey with variables for in- 
stitutional type, control, and enrollment from the 1995 Integrated Post- 
secondary Education Data System (IPEDS). We used two data reduction 
approaches to identify patterns of variables in each conceptual domain 
and to condense the number of variables used in bivariate analyses. Sur- 
vey items with an interval response scale were factored using an oblique 
rotation method. Several sections of the survey inventory consisted of 
dichotomous or categorical variables that did not lend themselves to fac- 
tor analysis. In most instances, we reduced data by summing scores 
within sections to create an additive index of practices or policies in ex- 
istence at institutions. 

Descriptive mean scores of the variable indices were used to examine 
student assessment approaches, organizational and administrative sup- 
port practices, assessment policies and practices, and uses of student as- 
sessment information in all respondent institutions. One-way analysis of 
variance was used to examine differences in these measures across five 
types of institutions: associate of arts, baccalaureate, master’s, doctoral, 
and research. For each measure, post hoc multiple comparisons were 
conducted using the Tukey method to identify significant differences 
among specific institutional types. The eta-squared statistic was used to 
measure the proportion of the variability in each measure accounted for 
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by institution type. Impacts of student assessment information were cat- 
egorical variables. The Pearson chi-square statistic was used to test for 
significant differences in reported impacts by institutional type. AI- 
though not presented in the tables, adjusted residuals were used to iden- 
tify which cross-tabulation cells departed most from the hypothesis of 
independence, and standardized residuals were used to determine the 
contribution of each cell to the chi-square statistic. 


Results 


Institutional Approaches to Student Assessment 


Our first research question concerned the approaches to student as- 
sessment adopted by institutions. Eight variables were used to examine 
institutions’ student assessment approaches. Table 1 displays means and 
standard deviations of assessment approach variables for all respondent 
institutions and by institutional type. 

All institutions. In general, the extent of data collection among all in- 
stitutions was limited. Institutions collected postcollege assessment data 
(students' vocational outcomes, further education, and postenrollment 
satisfaction with institution) more extensively than data concerning cur- 
rent students' cognitive performance or affective development. Institu- 
tions reported substantial use of comprehensive tests or instruments as 
means of collecting assessment data. Despite considerable interest in the 
literature concerning alternative methods of assessing student perfor- 
mance, student-centered methods such as portfolios and capstone pro- 
jects were either not used or were used in only some departments. Use of 
external assessment methods (those involving external constituencies 
such as employers and alumni) was comparatively greater. Institutions 
produced and provided reports of student assessment results at several 
levels of aggregation. It appears these reports were primarily descriptive 
in nature as institutions reported conducting few studies of the relation- 
ship between aspects of students' institutional experiences and student 
performance. 

“Ву institutional type. Statistically significant differences by institu- 
tional type were evident on all assessment approach variables except the 
use of external assessment methods. However, absolute differences 
among institutional types in the means and standard deviations for each 
assessment approach measure were generally very small. The eta- 
squared statistic shows that institutional type accounted for a substantive 
proportion (greater than 5%) of the variance in only four approach mea- 
sures—the collection of cognitive, affective and postcollege assessment 

data and the use of student-centered assessment methods. 
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Like all types of institutions except research universities, associate of 
arts colleges collected postcollege data from some to many of their former 
students. However, they collected significantly fewer affective and cogni- 
tive data than baccalaureate and master’s institutions and used significantly 
fewer standardized instruments and student-centered assessment methods 
than all but research institutions. Associate of arts colleges conducted sig- 
nificantly fewer assessment studies than other institutional types and pro- 
duced fewer assessment reports than all but baccalaureate colleges. 

Baccalaureate and master’s institutions shared similar assessment ap- 
proach profiles. While baccalaureate colleges collected significantly 
more affective data than master’s institutions, both collected signifi- 
cantly more cognitive data than associate of arts and research institu- 
tions and significantly more postcollege data than research institutions. 
They used significantly more standardized instruments than associate of 
arts colleges and made greater use of student-centered methods than as- 
sociate of arts and research institutions. Both fell in the mid-range of 
number of assessment studies conducted. Along with associate of arts 
institutions, baccalaureate colleges produced significantly fewer reports 
of assessment data than did other types of institutions. 

Doctoral institutions were neither significantly higher nor lower than 
other institutional types in their collection of cognitive, affective, and 
postcollege data. Like baccalaureate and master’s institutions, they used 
significantly more standardized instruments than associate of arts colleges 
and more student-centered assessment methods than associate of arts and 
research institutions. They conducted significantly more relational studies 
of assessment data than associate of arts colleges and produced more as- 
sessment reports than associate of arts and baccalaureate colleges. 

In terms of content and methods, research universities reported the 
least extensive assessment approaches. They collected significantly 
fewer postcollege data than all other types of institutions and fewer cog- 
nitive data than baccalaureate and master’s institutions. They made sig- 
nificantly less use of student-centered assessment methods than all but 
associate of arts colleges. However, they conducted significantly more 
studies of relationships between students’ institutional experiences and 
performance than all other institutional types and provided assessment 
reports at significantly more levels of aggregation than associate of arts 
and baccalaureate colleges. 


Organizational and Administrative Support for 
Student Assessment 
Our second research question addressed the organizational and ad- 
ministrative support patterns that institutions have developed to promote 
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student assessment on campus. Nine variables were used to measure in- 
stitutional support strategy, leadership and governance for assessment, 
and evaluation. Table 2 displays means and standard deviations for these 
variables for all respondent institutions and by institutional type. 

All institutions. Institutions reported a moderate degree of mission 
emphasis on undergraduate education and its assessment. Preparing for 
accreditation self-study emerged as the most important purpose for en- 
gaging in student assessment activities, followed by meeting state re- 
porting requirements and internal improvement. Institutions had intro- 
duced two to three administrative and governance activities to promote 
student assessment. Administrators and faculty were perceived as being 
somewhat to very supportive of student assessment. Half of respondent 
institutions had a formal centralized policy stipulating specified student 
assessment activities of all academic units, almost three-quarters had an 
institution-wide group responsible for assessment planning and policy 
development, and half had either formally or informally evaluated their 
student assessment process. 

By institutional type. There were statistically significant differences 
by institutional type on all dimensions of organizational and administra- 
tive support but evaluating the assessment process. With the exception of 
conducting assessment for state purposes, these differences were small 
in absolute magnitude and most often reflected differences between re- 
search universities and associate of arts, baccalaureate and master's in- 
stitutions. As shown by the eta-squared statistic, institutional type ac- 
counted for more than 5% of the variance in only two organizational and 
administrative support measures—conducting student assessment for 
internal purposes and for state purposes. 

There were several similarities in the profiles of organizational and 
administrative support for assessment reported by associate of arts, bac- 
calaureate, and master's institutions. Compared to research institutions, 
they gave significantly higher importance ratings to internal improve- 
ment and preparing for an accreditation self-study as purposes for con- 
ducting assessment, reported significantly higher administrative and fac- 
ulty support for assessment, were more likely to have a formal 
centralized assessment policy and more likely to üse an institution-wide 
planning group for student assessment. 

Differences were also observed among these three institution types. 
Associate of arts colleges were significantly less likely to have an ex- 
plicit mission emphasis on undergraduate education and assessment 
than were baccalaureate and master's institutions. Associate of arts col- 
leges gave significantly greater importance to meeting state require- 
ments as an assessment purpose—rating this as moderately to very 
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important—than all other types of institutions. They used significantly 
fewer administrative and governance activities to support assessment 
than master’s institutions. 

There were few significant differences between doctoral and other 
types of institutions on measures of organizational and administrative 
support for assessment. Doctoral institutions gave a significantly higher 
importance rating to preparing for an accreditation self-study as a pur- 
pose for conducting assessment than did research institutions and attrib- 
uted significantly less importance than associate of arts institutions to 
conducting assessment for state purposes. 

Research institutions presented the weakest profile of organizational 
and administrative support for assessment. As discussed above, they 
scored significantly lower than all but doctoral institutions on most mea- 
sures considered within this domain. 


Assessment Management Policies and Practices 


Our third research question addressed the use of assessment manage- 
ment policies and practices to support student assessment. Table 3 dis- 
plays means and standard deviations of nine dimensions of assessment 
management policies and practices for all institutions and by institu- 
tional type. 

All institutions. On the whole, institutions rarely used student perfor- 
mance indicators to reward academic units in the budget process or com- 
petitively allocate resources among academic units. Information system 
capabilities for student assessment, indicated by the computer support 
index, were limited. Institutions provided fairly broad internal access to 
student assessment information but somewhat less access through the 
distribution of assessment reports. Institutions used student performance 
data in academic planning and review processes and had policies en- 
couraging student involvement in assessment activities in some depart- 
ments. They made comparatively less use of policies providing profes- 
sional development on student assessment for faculty, academic 
administrators, and student affairs personnel and seldom linked faculty 
evaluation and reward policies to student assessment involvement or 
results. 

By institutional type. With the exception of budget decisions and the 
distribution of assessment reports, there were statistically significant 
differences in the extent to which different types of institutions used as- 
sessment management policies and practices. Absolute differences 
among institutional types were slightly larger in this assessment domain 
than in the approach and support domains. Institutional type differences 
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were also reflected in the large eta-squared statistics associated with the 
use of four areas of assessment management policies: academic plan- 
ning and review, student involvement, professional development for fac- 
ulty and academic administrators, and faculty evaluation. 

Overall, associate of arts institutions made the most extensive use of as- 
sessment management policies and practices. They used more sophisti- 
cated information systems to manage student assessment data and pro- 
vided significantly greater internal access to these data than other types of 
institutions. They made significantly greater use of assessment informa- 
tion in academic planning and review and had significantly more exten- 
sive policies encouraging student involvement in assessment than research 
universities. They had significantly more extensive professional develop- 
ment policies for faculty, academic administrators and student affairs per- 
sonnel than all types of institutions but doctoral universities. Although it 
was rare for any type of institution to link student assessment to faculty 
evaluation and rewards, associate of arts colleges did so least of all institu- 
tional types. 

There were several similarities in the extent to which baccalaureate, mas- 
ter’s, doctoral, and research institutions used these assessment management 
policies and practices. They did not differ significantly from each other in 
their computer support for assessment, provision of internal access to as- 
sessment information, and the extent of their policies providing profes- 
sional development on assessment for student affairs personnel or linking 
student assessment to faculty evaluation. In particular, master's and doc- 
toral institutions fell in the mid-range of responses relative to other types of 
institutions, often reporting neither significantly more nor less extensive 
use of assessment policies and practices to support student assessment. 

However, a few distinctions among these institutional types were also 
observed. Baccalaureate colleges reported significantly less computer 
support for assessment than associate of arts colleges and made greater 
use of policies promoting student involvement in assessment than mas- 
ter's, doctoral, and research universities. Research universities were sig- 
nificantly less likely to use assessment data in academic planning and 
review processes than associate of arts and baccalaureate colleges; made 
significantly less use of policies encouraging student involvement in as- 
sessment than all but doctoral institutions; and provided significantly 
less professional development on student assessment for faculty and 
academic administrators than all other types of institutions. 


Institutional Uses and Impacts of Student Assessment 


Assessment information uses. Our fourth research question considered 
institutional uses and impacts of student assessment information. Two 
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indices were used as measures of the influence of student assessment in- 
formation on institutional decision making. Academic decisions was a 
ten-item factor reflecting the influence of student assessment informa- 
tion on decisions such as academic program planning, academic support 
services, teaching methods, and academic resource allocation. Faculty 
decisions was a two-item factor measuring the influence of student as- 
sessment information on institutions’ decisions regarding faculty pro- 
motion and tenure and salary increases or other rewards. Specific items 
and alpha coefficients for each factor appear in Appendix A. Table 4 dis- 
plays means and standard deviations for these assessment uses for all in- 
stitutions and by institutional type. 

All institutions. As Table 4 shows, student assessment information has 
had limited influence on institutions’ academic decisions and even less 
on faculty-related decisions. These low scores for assessment informa- 
tion uses reflect the fact that many institutions reported they had not 
monitored the items comprising these indices (for full results of individ- 
ual items comprising these indices, see Peterson, Einarson, Augustine, 
& Vaughan, 1999c). The percentage of institutions reporting they did not 
know the nature or extent of assessment information influences ranged 
from 22% for modifications to student academic support services to 
70% for faculty salary increases or rewards. When institutions had mon- 
itored assessment uses on specific items, they were most likely to report 
that assessment information had been somewhat influential with respect 
to decision making. 

By institutional type. There were statistically significant differences 
by institutional type in reported use of assessment information in acade- 
mic and faculty decisions. For example, post hoc comparisons reveal 
that master’s institutions made significantly greater use of assessment 
information in academic decisions than research institutions. Baccalau- 
reate colleges reported significantly more influence of assessment data 
in faculty-related decisions than either associate of arts or research insti- 
tutions. Further, the eta-squared statistic shows that institutional type 
accounted for a large proportion of the variance in using assessment 
information in academic decisions. But statistical significance notwith- 
standing, absolute differences in the use of assessment information by 
types of institutions were negligible. All types reported that assessment 
information had either none or no known influence on academic and fac- 
ulty decisions. · 

Assessment information impacts. Four measures of the impact of stu- 
dent assessment on students were used: student satisfaction, retention or 
graduation rates, grade performance, and achievement on external ex- 
aminations. Four items served as measures of the impact of student as- 
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sessment on faculty: campus discussions of undergraduate education, 
faculty satisfaction, interest in teaching and changes in teaching meth- 
ods. Four items measured the impact of student assessment information 
on external indicators of institutional performance: student applications 
or acceptance rates, allocation of state funding, regional accreditation 
evaluation, and institutional reputation. For each item, respondents indi- 
cated whether they had not monitored the impact of assessment informa- 
tion, had monitored and observed a negative impact, had monitored and 
observed no impact, or had monitored and observed a positive impact. 
Table 5 presents the distribution of responses for all institutions and by 
institutional type. Chi-square was used to test the significance of differ- 
ences in responses across institutional types. 

All institutions. Table 5 clearly shows that the majority of institutions 
had not monitored assessment-related impacts. Institutions were more 
likely to have monitored assessment impacts on students and faculty 
than on external performance indicators. When monitoring had taken 
place, negative impacts were almost never reported. 

Approximately one-fifth of institutions reported positive impacts of 
assessment information on three indirect indicators of student perfor- 
mance—student satisfaction, retention or graduation rates, and achieve- 
ment on external examinations. A smaller proportion had documented 
positive impacts of assessment information on student grade achieve- 
ment. More than one-third of institutions reported that assessment infor- 
mation had stimulated campus discussions of undergraduate education 
and encouraged faculty to change their teaching methods, while one- 
fifth attributed increased faculty interest in teaching to their student as- 
sessment efforts. There was a mixed profile of assessment impacts on 
faculty satisfaction. Whereas one-tenth of institutions reported a positive 
impact from student assessment information on this impact measure, 
five percent reported a negative impact; although a small proportion, this 
was the largest negative response associated with any impact measure. 
` Conversely, institutions were most likely to report a positive impact 
from student assessment information on their regional accreditation 
evaluation—with more than two-fifths of institutions doing so. One-fifth 
of respondents credited their student assessment efforts with an im- 
provement in institutional reputation. Fully 90% of institutions had ei- 
ther not monitored or did not know the impact of assessment informa- 
tion on student applications or state funding allocations. 

By institutional type. There were no statistically significant differ- 
ences by institution type in the monitoring and nature of assessment im- 
pacts on any of the four measures of student performance, faculty inter- 
est in teaching, accreditation evaluation and institutional reputation. 
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Standardized and adjusted residuals were examined to identify cells 
making the greatest contribution to significant institutional type differ- 
ences for the remaining faculty and external impact measures. 

Institution types differed significantly on three of the four faculty im- 
pact items: campus discussions of undergraduate education, faculty sat- 
isfaction, and changes in teaching methods. The significant chi-square 
Statistics associated with these three items were chiefly the product of 
the greater tendency of baccalaureate institutions, relative to other types 
of institutions, to have monitored and documented positive assessment 
impacts. Associate of arts, master’s, and doctoral institutions were in the 
mid-range of responses, while research institutions reported monitoring 
and documenting positive impacts on these faculty-related measures less 
often than would be expected if monitoring of these impacts were inde- 
pendent of institution type. 

Institution types differed significantly on two measures of external 
impacts from student assessment information: student application or ac- 
ceptance rates and state funding allocations. Significant chi-square sta- 
tistics were primarily due to the difference in the responses of associate 
of arts and baccalaureate colleges on these impact measures. Baccalau- 
reate institutions were more likely than associate of arts institutions to 
have monitored the impact of assessment information on student appli- 
cation rates, and to have documented no associated impact. However, as- 
sociate of arts institutions were more likely than baccalaureate institu- 
tions to have monitored the impact of assessment on their state funding 
allocations and to have documented a related positive impact. The other 
three types of institutions generally fell between these two extremes of 
responses. 


Discussion 


Several limitations of the study must be noted. Like much survey re- 
search, our data consists of institutions’ self-reports of assessment prac- 
tices, policies, uses and impacts. Our survey was initially directed to the 
chief academic officer within each institution. Particularly in larger in- 
stitutions, it would be difficult for any one individual to be knowledge- 
able about the wide range of institutional policies and practices tapped 
by survey questions. However, these administrators were instructed to 
redirect the survey for completion by other individuals within the insti- 
tution as appropriate. In our request for the names of individuals to serve 
as future points of contact for survey results, we most often received the 
names of individuals other than the chief academic officer—usually an 
institutional research or student assessment officer. This suggests that 
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chief academic officers did indeed redirect the survey for completion as 
needed and enhances the credibility of the responses we received. An 
additiorial limitation of our research was its focus on an institution-wide 
perspective. This did not permit the examination of variations in assess- 
ment practices and policies within individual programs or departments 
or at the classroom level. 

Despite these limitations, this study contributes a current and compre- 
hensive national portrait of the nature and extent of undergraduate stu- 
dent assessment activities, institutional support practices, and uses and 
impacts within and across specific types of postsecondary institutions 
and allows a comparison of recommended to actual practices for student 
assessment among postsecondary institutions. Finally, these findings 
suggest future research directions. 


Institutional Approaches to Student Assessment 


Our first research question addressed the nature of student assessment 
approaches institutions have adopted. Scholars contend that the compre- 
hensiveness of an institution’s assessment approach may be positively 
related to the degree of internal support for assessment and the uses and 
impacts of assessment information achieved. 

Institutions have adopted assessment approaches that are less exten- 
sive than those recommended by assessment scholars. Our findings con- 
firm prior research regarding the moderate scope of assessment ap- 
proaches undertaken by institutions. On the whole, institutions 
emphasize the collection of easily quantifiable postcollege measures, 
such as employment outcomes and further education, over more com- 
plex measures, such as higher-order cognitive skills and affective devel- 
opment. They make greater use of traditional assessment methods, such 
as standardized instruments, than less traditional methods, such as port- 
folios or capstone courses. Although they provide descriptive profiles of 
student assessment results, they seldom study the relationship between 
students’ institutional experiences and student performance. 

We found statistically significant differences in assessment approach 
measures by institutional type, although absolute differences were of lit- 
tle practical significance for several measures. Institution-type differ- 
ences in student assessment approaches appear to be reflective of related 
variations in institutional mission (Austin, 1994; Clark, 1987). Despite 
their institutional focus on undergraduate education, associate of arts in- 
stitutions have undertaken the least comprehensive assessment ap- 
proaches. The highly diverse and mobile student population served by 
these open admission institutions may render the assessment and analy- 
sis of student performance more difficult than in other types of institu- 
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tions. In contrast, baccalaureate institutions have the most comprehen- 
sive data collection efforts. This may be related to the student-develop- 
ment focus of these institutions. Their comparatively low emphasis on 
data analysis and reporting may be indicative of lower institutional re- 
search capacity relative to graduate institutions. It also suggests that stu- 
dent assessment may occur more often at the classroom or department 
level than as an institution-wide activity. Master’s and doctoral institu- 
tions both scored in the middle range for most assessment approach 
variables. This may be due to these institutions’ competing responsibili- 
ties toward undergraduate and graduate education. Finally, research in- 
stitutions’ low scores for data collection and assessment methods are 
likely associated with their greater emphasis on graduate rather than un- 
dergraduate education. Their high scores for assessment studies and re- 
ports reflect a well-developed capacity for educational research. 


Organizational and Administrative Support for 
Student Assessment 


Our second research question examined the organizational and ad- 
ministrative support patterns used by institutions to promote student as- 
sessment. Scholars and practitioners of student assessment assert that 
conducting assessment for internal purposes, strong leadership support, 
a combination of centralized and decentralized governance structures, 
and ongoing evaluation of assessment efforts are important means by 
which institutions can effectively support and benefit from student 
assessment. 

A mixed profile of support practices was observed across all institu- 
tions. As has been noted in previous studies (El-Khawas, 1992, 1995), 
regional accreditation requirements appear to be responsible for stimu- 
lating many institutions’ assessment efforts; whereas meeting state re- 
quirements and informing internal improvement are comparatively less 
important purposes underlying institutions’ decisions to engage in as- 
sessment. There is limited evidence of explicit leadership support for as- 
sessment through mission emphasis or administrative/governance activ- 
ities. Many institutions have established formal centralized policies 
concerning student assessment, and most utilize some degree of internal 
participation in assessment planning. Only half of institutions have eval- 
uated their assessment process. 

Significant differences by institutional type were evident in patterns 
of organizational and administrative support practices for student as- 
sessment. These were largest for the importance accorded to state-re- 
lated purposes for conducting assessment. Differences reflect the gover- 
nance styles associated with specific types of institutions (Austin & 
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Gamson, 1983; Birnbaum, 1988, Clark, 1987). For associate of arts and 
baccalaureate colleges, institutional control also plays a role in shaping 
support patterns.! Associate of arts institutions have a comparatively 
strong profile of organizational and administrative support practices— 
an emphasis that is congruent with their more bureaucratic or adminis- 
tratively driven governance style relative to other types of institutions 
(Cohen & Brawer, 1996). These institutions view assessment as serving 
both internal and external purposes. The high importance attributed to 
meeting state requirements is attributable to the large proportion of these 
institutions under public control. Baccalaureate institutions are more 
often privately controlled institutions and thus place the least emphasis 
on fulfilling state-related purposes for assessment. Together with mas- 
ter's institutions, they fall in the middle range of administrative control 
and faculty autonomy. In contrast, research universities and, to a lesser 
extent, doctoral universities operate as professional bureaucracies— 
institutions in which management functions and external accountability 
are the responsibility of administrators, while teaching and scholarship 
are the responsibility of an autonomous faculty. The governance style 
and emphasis on graduate education characteristic of these institutions 
likely contributes to their comparatively low scores on organizational 
and administrative support practices for undergraduate student assess- 
ment. 


Assessment Management Policies and Practices 


Our third research question considered the extent to which institutions 
have intentionally used specific policies and practices to support student 
assessment. Scholars have depicted assessment management policies 
and practices as powerful levers for integrating student assessment with 
other institutional functions and processes, thereby fostering internal 
support for and institutional impacts from assessment. 

Institutions have provided moderate internal access to and distribution 
of student assessment information. There appear to be some efforts to 
integrate student assessment processes with academic planning and re- 
view processes. Many institutions have also adopted policies to encour- 
age student involvement in assessment activities. However, there is less 
evidence of providing professional development on student assessment 
to faculty, academic administrators, and student affairs personnel, and 
almost no efforts to link student assessment with faculty evaluation and 
reward policies. 

Observed differences in the use of assessment management policies 
and practices among institutional types are consistent with institutional 
missions and governance styles. Of all types of institutions, associate of 
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arts institutions are most likely to link student assessment to academic 
planning processes and to provide professional development on assess- 
ment to faculty and administrators. This administrative focus on assess- 
ment support is congruent with the comparatively strong administrative 
control associated with these institutions. Baccalaureate institutions, on 
the other hand, are more likely to have policies encouraging faculty and 
student involvement in assessment. This profile is reflective of their 
strong student orientation and suggests that student assessment in these 
institutions is more often a faculty than an administrative or student af- 
fairs responsibility. The relatively moderate use of these policies and 
practices by master's and doctoral institutions seems characteristic of 
their dual focus on graduate and undergraduate education. Finally, in 
keeping with their emphasis on graduate education and high degree of 
faculty autonomy, research institutions present the least extensive pro- 
file of assessment management policies and practices in support of 
undergraduate student assessment. 


Uses and Impacts of Student Assessment 


Our fourth research question examined the institutional uses and im- 
pacts of student assessment. Assessment scholars clearly contend that 
the assessment of student performance should not be an end in itself but 
a means to educational and institutional improvement (AAHE, 1992; 
Banta & Associates, 1993; Ewell, 1988b). 

As has been reported elsewhere in the literature (cf. Banta et al., 1993; 
Banta & Associates, 1996), most colleges and universities have not mon- 
itored the influence of student assessment information on institutional 
decision making or its impact on student performance, faculty behavior, 
and external performance indicators. In comparative terms, baccalaure- 
ate institutions are most likely of all institutional types to monitor as- 
sessment uses and impacts, but in absolute terms, even their rate of re- 
ported monitoring of impacts is low. To date, the majority of 
postsecondary institutions have little documented evidence of whether 
and to what degree their assessment efforts have influenced decision 
making or produced discernible impacts on students, faculty, or external 
constituencies. 

Institutions may be doing little monitoring of assessment uses and im- 
pacts for a variety of reasons—among them the brief amount of time in 
which some institutions have been engaged in assessment efforts, the 
difficulty of disentangling assessment influences and impacts from 
those of other sources, and the dearth of external requirements to pro- 
vide evidence of having used assessment information or improved as a 
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consequence of assessment efforts. Given the extensive claims made for 
the value of student assessment and the substantial human and financial 
resources invested in assessment activities, institutions need to give 
greater priority to examining and evaluating the uses and impacts of stu- 
dent assessment. 


Future Research 


This study provides a systematic comparative examination of. institu- 
tional approaches to, support practices for, and uses and impacts of un- 
dergraduate student assessment. Despite more than a decade of assess- 
ment scholarship and activity, results show that most institutions have 
adopted limited student assessment approaches, developed selected in- 
stitutional mechanisms to support and promote assessment, and have not 
monitored the uses and impacts of their assessment efforts. Results also 
show that patterns of assessment approaches, support practices, and uses 
and impacts vary among types of postsecondary institutions. 

The present study has not examined the relationship of assessment ap- 
proaches, organizational and administrative support practices, and as- 
sessment management policies and practices to institutional uses and 
impacts of assessment information. Certainly, this is an important re- 
search goal. Quantitative multivariate analyses of our survey data have 
been used to test the relationships among these domains in the concep- 
tual framework. Results of these analyses are available elsewhere (see 
Peterson & Augustine, 2000a, 2000b). 

The present study also supports the importance of conducting analy- 
ses within specific types of institutions. Such examinations of institu- 
tional assessment approaches, organizational and administrative support 
patterns, assessment management policies and practices, uses and im- 
pacts of student assessment, and relationships among these domains 
have been conducted. Reports for associate of arts (Peterson, Augustine, 
Einarson & Vaughan, 19992), baccalaureate (Peterson, Augustine, 
Einarson & Vaughan, 1999b), master's (Peterson, Einarson, Augustine, 
& Vaughan, 19992) and research and doctoral (Peterson, Einarson, Au- 
gustine, & Vaughan, 1999b) institutions are available from the National 
Center for Postsecondary Improvement. 

A qualitative research approach would illuminate institutional 
processes involved in promoting and supporting student assessment. 
Conducting case studies of institutions with comprehensive student as- 
sessment processes that have produced institutional impacts may help 
identify institutional best practices in student assessment. A final phase 
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of our research takes this approach and will provide further guidance to 
institutions in selecting assessment approaches, organizational and ad- 
ministrative practices, and assessment management policies that can 
promote the use of student assessment information and contribute to en- 
hanced performance. 

Finally, the literature on student assessment has highlighted the criti- 
cal role of institutional culture and climate for student assessment in 
promoting its use to improve institutional performance (Banta & Associ- 
ates, 1993; Banta et al., 1996; Jones & Ewell, 1993). Research on this 
domain of institutional dynamics is extremely important. Although not 
addressed as part of this national survey, developing an instrument for 
assessing culture and climate is an important facet of our case studies in 
the final phase of this project. 
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APPENDIX A 
Variable Definitions 








Variable Definition 





Institutional Characteristics 


Institutional type Five-item nominal variable: associate of arts, baccalaureate, master’s, 
doctoral, and research institutions. 


Institutional Approach to Student Assessment 


Cognitive assessment Four-item factor scale reflecting the extent to which an institution 
collects data on current students’ cognitive performance: compe- 
tence in major field; general education competencies; higher-order 
cognitive skills; vocational or professional skills (1 = not collected; 
2 = collected for some students; 3 = collected for many students; 4 = 
collected for all students); Cronbach alpha = 0.71. 


Affective assessment Three-item factor scale reflecting the extent to which an institution 
collects data on current students’ affective development and satis- 
faction: experiences and involvement with institution; satisfaction 
with institution; personal growth and affective development (1 = not 
collected; 2 = collected for some students; 3 = collected for many 
students; 4 = collected for all students); Cronbach alpha = 0.68. 


Postcollege assessment Three-item factor scale reflecting the extent tc which an institution 
collects data from former students: vocational or professional out- 
comes; further education; satisfaction and experiences with institu- 
tion (1 = not collected; 2 = collected for some students; 3 = col- 
lected for many students; 4 = collected for all students); Cronbach 
alpha = 0.83. 


Number of instruments Thirty-item additive index of comprehensive examinations, invento- 
ries or standardized instruments (institutionally developed, state 
provided, and commercially available) used bv institution to collect 
ten types of assessment information: student plans or expectations; 
basic college-readiness skills; higher-order cognitive skills; general 
education competencies; competence in major; vocational or profes- 
sional skills; personal growth and affective development; experi- 
ences or involvement with institution; satisfaction with institution (1 
= instrument used; 0 = instrument not used). 


Student-centered methods Four-item factor scale reflecting the extent to which an institution 
uses integrative or nontraditional assessment methods: performance 
in capstone courses; portfolios or comprehensive projects; observa- 
tions of student performance; individual interviews or focus groups 
(1 = not used; 2 = used in some units; 3 = used in most units; 4 = 
used in all units); Cronbach alpha = 0.61. 


External methods Two-item factor scale reflecting the extent to which an institution 
uses assessment methods that collect data from external constituen- 
cies: employer interviews or focus groups; alumni interviews or 
focus groups (1 = not used; 2 = used in some units; 3 = used in most 
units; 4 = used in all units); Cronbach alpha = 0.63. 

Number of studies Nine-item additive index of the number of studies an institution con- 
ducts on the relationship between student performance and institu- 
tional experiences: course-taking patterns; exposure to different 
teaching methods; student-faculty interaction; extra-curricular ac- 
tivities; residence arrangements; financial aid and/or employment; 
admission standards or policies; academic advising patterns; class- 
room, library and/or computing resources (1 = conduct study; 0 = do 
not conduct study). 

Number of reports Five-item additive index of the levels of aggregation at which stu- 
dent assessment data are provided as reports: institution-wide; 
schools or colleges; academic programs or departments; special 
populations or subgroups of students; by course or groups of 
courses (1 = report provided; 0 = report not provided). 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 








Variable 


Definition 





Organizational and Administrative Support 


Mission emphasis 


Internal purposes 


Accreditation purposes 


State purposes 


Administrative and 
governance activities 


Administrative and 
faculty support 


Formal centralized policy 


Institution-wide 


planning group 


Conducted evaluation 


Three-item additive index reflecting an institution’s mission state- 
ment emphasis on undergraduate education and its assessment: em- 
phasizes excellence in undergraduate education; identifies educa- 
tional outcomes intended for students; refers to student assessment 
as important activity (1 = yes; 0 = no). 

Four-item factor scale reflecting the importance of internal institu- 
tional purposes for undertaking student assessment: guiding under- 
graduate academic program improvement; improving achievement 
of undergraduate students; improving faculty instructional perfor- 
mance; guiding resource allocation decisions (1 = no importance; 2 
= minor importance; 3 = moderate importance; 4 = very important); 
Cronbach alpha = 0.79. 

Single item: importance of preparing for institutional accreditation 
self-study as a purpose for undertaking student assessment (1 = no 
importance; 2 = minor importance; 3 = moderate importance; 4 = 
very important). 

Single item: importance of meeting state reporting requirements as a 
purpose for undertaking student assessment (1 = no importance; 2 = 
minor importance; 3 = moderate importance; 4 = very important). 


Seven-item additive index reflecting the number of administrative or 
governance activities used by an institution to promote student as- 
sessment: annual institution-wide assessment forums or seminars; 
rewards or incentives for administrators promoting use of assess- 
ment in unit; incentives for academic units to use assessment infor- 
mation; assessment workshops for administrators; board of trustees 
committee addresses assessment; faculty governance committee ad- 
dresses assessment; student representation on assessment commit- 
tees (1 = yes; 0 = no). 


Four-item additive index reflecting the degree to which chief execu- 
tive officer, academic and student affairs administrators, and faculty 
support student assessment (1 = very unsupportive; 2 = somewhat 
unsupportive; 3 = neutral or unknown; 4 = somewhat supportive; 5 = 
very supportive). 

Single item: institution has formal institutional plan or policy re- 
quiring specified student assessment activities of all academic units 
or programs (1 = yes; 0 = no). 


Single item: institution has institution-wide group for student as- 
sessment planning and policy setting (1 = yes; 0 = no). 

Single item: institution has formally or informally evaluated its stu- 
dent assessment process (1 = yes; 0 = no). 


Assessment Management Policies and Practices 


Budget decisions 


Computer support 


Two-item additive index reflecting formal use of assessment infor- 
mation in the budget process: to competitively allocate resources 
among academic units; to reward academic units for improvement 
(1 = yes; 0 = no). 

Three-item additive index reflecting institutional capacity to collect 
and manage student assessment information: computerized student 
information system includes student performance indicators; stu- 
dent information system tracks individual students; student assess- 
ment database integrated with other institutional databases (1 = yes; 
0 = по). 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 








Variable 


Definition 





Access to information 


Distribution of reports 


Academic planning and 
review 


Student involvement 


Professional development 


Student affairs 


Faculty evaluation 


Five-item additive index reflecting internal accessibility of assess- 
ment information on individual students by: institutional research or 
assessment professionals; senior academic administrators; depart- 
ment chairs or academic program administrators; student affairs 
professionals; faculty advisors (1 = yes; 0 = no}. 

Six-item additive index reflecting the number of constituent groups 
to whom student assessment reports are regularly distributed: stu- 
dents; faculty; academic administrators; student affairs profession- 
als; employers; general public (1 = yes; 0 = no). 


Four-item factor scale reflecting the incorporation of student assess- 
ment data into academic planning and review processes for: acade- 
mic departments or undergraduate programs; general education or 
core curriculum; courses; student academic support services (1 = 
not done at all; 2 = done in a few departments; 3 = done in some de- 
partments; 4 = done in many departments; 5 = done in most depart- 
ments); Cronbach alpha = 0.84. 


Three-item factor scale reflecting the extent to which an institution 
has policies or practices to promote student involvement in assess- 
ment activities: inform students about assessment purposes and 
uses; require students to participate in assessment activities; provide 
students with individual feedback on assessment results (1 = not 
done at all; 2 = done in a few departments; 3 = done in some depart- 
ments; 4 = done in many departments; 5 = done in most depart- 
ments); Cronbach alpha = 0.69. 


Four-item factor scale reflecting existence of professional develop- 
ment policies or practices on student assessment for faculty and aca- 
demic administrators: provide funds for faculty to attend or present 
at assessment conferences; offer student assessment workshops or 
consultation for faculty; provide assistance (e.g., paid leaves, 
stipends, course reduction) to improve faculty use of student assess- 
ment; provide student assessment workshops for academic adminis- 
trators (1 = not done at all; 2 = done in a few departments; 3 = done 
in some departments; 4 — done in many departments; 5 — done in 
most departments); Cronbach alpha = 0.77. 

Two-item factor scale reflecting existence of professional develop- 
ment policies or practices on student assessment for student affairs 
personnel: require assessment training for student affairs staff; pro- 
vide student assessment workshops for student affairs administra- 
tors (1 = not done at all; 2 = done іп a few departments; 3 = done in 
some departments; 4 = done in many departments; 5 = done in most 
departments); Cronbach alpha = 0.84. 


Five-item factor scale reflecting existence of faculty evaluation and 
reward policies and practices related to student assessment: promo- 
tion evaluation considers evidence of student performance; salary 
evaluation considers evidence of student performance; promotion, 
tenure or salary reviews consider faculty participation in student as- 
sessment; promotion, tenure or salary reviews consider scholarship 
on assessment; public recognition or awards for faculty use of stu- 
dent assessment (1 = not done at all; 2 = done in a few departments; 
3 = done in some departments; 4 = done in many departments; 5 = 
done in most departments); Cronbach alpha = 0.77. 
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Variable Definition 





Institutional Uses and Impacts of Student Assessment 

Academic decisions Ten-item factor scale reflecting the use of student assessment infor- 
mation in academic decisions: modifying instructional or teaching 
methods; designing or reorganizing academic programs or majors; 
revising or modifying general education curriculum; creating or 
modifying out-of-class learning experiences; revising undergradu- 
ate academic mission; modifying student academic support ser- 
vices; modifying student assessment plans or processes; designing 
or reorganizing student affairs units; allocating resources to acade- 
mic units; creating or modifying distance learning initiatives (1 = no 
action or influence unknown; 2 = action taken, data not influential; 
3 = action taken, data somewhat influential; 4 = action taken, data 
very influential); Cronbach alpha = 0.83. 


Faculty decisions Two-item factor scale reflecting the use of student assessment infor- 
mation in faculty decisions: deciding faculty promotion and tenure; 
deciding faculty salary increases or rewards (1 = no action or influ- 
ence unknown; 2 = action taken, data not influential; 3 = action 
taken, data somewhat influential; 4 = action taken, data very influ- 
ential); Cronbach alpha = 0.79. 

Faculty impacts Four single items reflecting student assessment impacts on faculty: 

| affected campus discussions of undergraduate education; con- 
tributed to faculty satisfaction; contributed to faculty interest in 
teaching; led to changes in teaching methods used (1 = not moni- 
tored, do not know; 2 = monitored, negative impact; 3 = monitored, 
no known impact; 4 = monitored, positive impact). 

Student impacts Four single items reflecting student assessment impacts on students: 
contributed to student satisfaction; affected student retention or 
graduation rates; affected student grade performance; affected stu- 
dent achievement on external examinations (1 = not monitored, do 
not know; 2 = monitored, negative impact; 3 = monitored, no known 
impact; 4 = monitored, positive impact). 

External impacts Four single items reflecting student assessment impacts on external 
indicators of institutional performance: student applications or ac- 
ceptance rates; allocation of state funding; regional accreditation 
evaluations; and institutional reputation or image; (1 = not moni- 
tored, do not know; 2 = monitored, negative impact; 3 = monitored, 
no known impact; 4 = monitored, positive impact). 





Notes 


‘Separate analyses, not reported here, revealed differences by institutional control 
within institutional type on study measures. Control-related differences were most 
salient to associate of arts colleges (93% in our study were public) and baccalaureate 
colleges (88% in our study were private). 
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A Further Investigation of Major Field 
and Person-Environment Fit 


Sociological Versus Psychological Interpretations 
of Holland’s Theory 


In a recent article (Feldman, Smart, & Ethington, 
1999), we used Holland’s (1966, 1973, 1985, 1997) theory to study the 
extent to which the growth or achievement of college students—in terms 
of their gains in selected abilities and interests—was a function of the 
congruence or fit between these students’ personalities and their major- 
field environments. The present analysis is an outgrowth and extension 
of that earlier analysis. It explores and compares the influence of per- 
sonality dynamics and social-environmental forces on students’ change 
and stability during college. 

Holland’s (1966, 1973, 1985, 1997) theory of personality types and 
environments assumes that most people (including college students) can 
be classified as one of six personality types (Realistic, Investigative, 
Artistic, Social, Enterprising, Conventional) based on their distinctive 
patterns of abilities, attitudes, and interests. The theory further provides 
three general propositions pertaining to college students and their devel- 
opment during their collegiate experience: (a) students search for and 
select academic environments that match their distinctive patterns of 
abilities, interests, and personality profiles; (b) academic environments 
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differentially socialize students toward the acquisition of distinctive pat- 
terns of abilities, interests, and values that reflect the abilities, interests, 
and values presumably reinforced and rewarded by the respective envi- 
ronments; and (c) student achievement is a function of the congruence or 
fit between their dominant personality type and the academic environ- 
ment. Holland’s theory is primarily psychological in origin and nature, 
and most research on the validity of the three propositions has focused 
on the first (self-selection) and third (congruence) propositions in efforts 
to assist students to select “proper academic majors” in which they stand 
the greatest likelihood of success and to better understand differential 
patterns of change and stability in students’ abilities and interests during 
their undergraduate careers. 

Abundant evidence generally supports the validity of each of the three 
propositions—especially those of self-selection and congruence (see, 
for example, the extensive literature reviews by Assouline & Meir, 1987; 
Holland, 1985, 1997; Spokane, 1985, 1996; Tranberg, Slane, & Ekeberg, 
1993; Walsh & Holland, 1992); and reliance on Holland’s theory as a 
theoretical framework for studies of college effects on students is grow- 
ing (see, for example, Antony, 1998; Feldman et al., 1999; Huang and 
Healy, 1997; Thompson & Smart, 1999). In the present analysis we are 
not so much interested in offering additional evidence for any one of 
these three propositions as in assessing the relative merits of two of 
them—the second (socialization) and the third (congruence). The social- 
ization and congruence propositions provide different—if not alterna- 
tive—explanations for differential patterns of change and stability in 
students. 

The socialization proposition postulates that the key element in pro- 
moting student acquisition of one rather than another set of competen- 
cies and talents is the academic environments (i.e., departments) stu- 
dents enter. Here, the roles of faculty members and their collective 
efforts to socialize students to the prevailing norms and values of their 
respective academic environments are the primary components to be 
considered, and the personality types and associated initial abilities and 
interests of students are of less importance and perhaps even irrelevant. 
That is to say, for example, that the likelihood of students collectively 
developing any specific repertoire of competencies and values is singu- 
larly dependent upon their entry into an academic environment that re- 
quires, reinforces, and rewards that particular repertoire. In this respect, 
the socialization proposition has a decided sociological orientation 
because of its focus on the collective group effects of academic environ- 
ments. The effects of academic environments in Holland's theory are not 
assumed to be inherently dependent on the attributes of individual 
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students who enter them. The respective academic environments are as- 
sumed to have similar effects on all students in them—irrespective of the 
students’ personality types. 

The congruence proposition assumes that—other things being 
equal—congruence of personality and environment is related to higher 
levels of educational stability, satisfaction, and achievement. Placing 
importance on congruence is intended to help individual students select 
educational settings in which they have a greater likelihood of long-term 
stability, satisfaction, and success. In principle, this emphasis on the in- 
dividual in his or her environment reflects a social-psychological orien- 
tation underlying the congruence assumption, one which “blends” con- 
siderations of the personality type of students with the reinforcement 
efforts of faculty in the respective academic environments. According to 
the congruence assumption, the likelihood of a student developing any 
specific repertoire of competencies and values is jointly dependent on 
the student’s own personality type and the congruence or fit between it 
and the student’s entry into an academic environment that requires, rein- 
forces, and rewards that particular repertoire. Thus, both the student’s 
personality type and the substantive nature of academic environments 
are essential components in assisting individual students in the selection 
of educational settings in which they presumably have the greatest po- 
tential to persist, to be satisfied, and to be successful. Consideration of 
both the individual and the environment is seen as essential to under- 
standing the potential consequences of individual behavior in academic 
settings. Although in principle the environment is as important as the in- 
dividual’s personality, in actuality, as Holland (1997) has noted, “the en- 
vironmental models are only occasionally studied” (p. 60). Moreover, 
Walsh and Holland (1992) have concluded the following: “We view the 
theory as primarily psychological in nature and one in which personality 
variables are the most powerful and influential. . . . The theory tends to 
emphasize person variables and [is] lean on the concept of reinforce- 
ment [of the respective environments]” (p. 63). Consequently, in the pre- 
sent article we will refer to “personality.dynamics” when interpreting 
certain findings relevant to congruence. 

Our earlier analysis (Feldman et al., 1999) found considerable support 
for the congruence assumption for student change in Investigative, Artis- 
tic, and Enterprising abilities and interests but not for student change in 
Social abilities and interests. Students with dominant Investigative, 
Artistic, or Enterprising personalities who entered a major field congru- 
ent with their dominant personality gained (respectively) on Investiga- 
tive, Artistic, or Enterprising abilities and interests, whereas those with 
these dominant personalities who did not enter a congruent major either 
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remained the same or declined in these abilities. For example, the likeli- 
hood of students with a dominant Artistic personality type further devel- 
oping their Artistic abilities and interests was contingent upon their 
entry into an Artistic academic environment: those who entered a con- 
gruent (Artistic) academic environment showed decidedly greater 
growth in these attributes than did those who entered an incongruent 
(non-Artistic) academic environment (where their Artistic abilities and 
interests actually declined in this particular case). 

The data used for our earlier analysis, however, did not permit a com- 
parison of the relative merits of person-environment congruence and the 
socialization influences of the environment in explaining student change 
and stability. We seek to accomplish this comparison in the present 
analysis by adding new data to the data already presented in the earlier 
analysis. In doing so, we hope to understand better the relative impor- 
tance of psychological forces and social forces in their respective contri- 
butions to students’ change and stability in college. 


Research Procedures 


Sample 


As in our earlier study, data for the present study were obtained from 
the 1986 and 1990 surveys of the Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program (CIRP) sponsored by the Higher Education Research Institute 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. The overall sample con- 
sisted of 4,408 students attending 360 different institutions of higher 
learning. Students completed the standard CIRP freshman survey upon 
entering college in the fall of 1986 and a follow-up survey in the winter 
of 1990. The latter survey obtained information about the experiences of 
these students at college and how these students felt they had changed 
during the four years. Both the earlier and the present analyses are based 
on the responses of 2,309 students who were enrolled for all four years, 
whose academic major is included in Holland’s (1997) classification of 
academic majors, and who provided complete information on all vari- 
ables described below. Table 1 presents a listing of all majors classified 
into the four academic environments on which the present study focuses. 


Variables 


In the present study as in the earlier one, the classification of persons 
and of environments was done using the parallel typologies developed 
by Holland (see French, 1963, for a discussion of the importance of 
using such commensurate dimensions when measuring and studying 
person-environment fit). 
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TABLE 1 


Academic Majors/Environments Represented in Student Sample 











Realistic Artistic Enterprising 
Electrical Engineering Arts Journalism 
Mechanical Engineering English Business Administration 
Marine Science Language/Literature Marketing 
Drafting/Design Music Management 
Military Science Speech Business Education 
Investigative Theater/Drama Industrial Engineering 
General Biology Music/Art Education Communications 
Biochemistry/Biophysics Architecture Computer Science 
Botany Social Conventional 
Marine (Life) Science History Accounting 
Microbiology/Bacteriology Philosophy Secretarial Studies 
Zoology Theology/Religion Data Processing 
Other Biological Science Elementary Education Not in Holland 
Finance Physical Education/ Other Humanities 
Aeronautical/Astronautical Recreation | Other Business 

| Engineerin в Special Education Secondary Education 
Civil Engineering | Home Economics Other Engineering 
Chemical Engineering Library Science Health Technology 
Astronomy | Nursing | Therapy 
Atmospheric Science Political Science Other Professional 
Chemistry Psy chology Other Social Science 
Earth Science Social Work Other Technical 
Mathematics Women’s Studies Agriculture 
Physics Law Enforcement Other Fields 
Statistics 
Other Physical Science 
Pharmacy 
Premedical/Predental/ 

Preveterinary 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Ethnic Studies 
Geography 
Sociology 





Classification of academic majors. The 1986 freshman survey asked 


students to select their “probable field of study,” and the 1990 follow-up 
survey asked students to select their “current/last field of study” from a 
listing of academic disciplines/majors. For the earlier study, as well as 
this one, we classified these academic majors into the six academic en- 
vironments proposed by Holland by using The College Majors Finder 
(Rosen, Holmberg, & Holland, 1989). A total of 64 of the 76 majors se- 
lected by the students could be thus classified. The Realistic and Con- 
ventional categories, however, had a combined total of only 4 academic 
majors with too few students to be useful in our analyses; consequently, 
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these two categories were not included in either study. The number of 
students in each of the remaining four groups of academic majors is: In- 
vestigative (n = 672); Artistic (n = 334); Social (n = 788); and Enterpris- 
ing (n = 515). 

1986 and 1990 Ability and Interest Scales. The 1986 and 1990 CIRP 
surveys asked students to rate themselves compared with the average 
person their age on 12 different abilities (e.g., mathematical ability, so- 
cial self-confidence) on a scale with 1 = lowest 10%, 2 = below average, 
3 = average, 4 = above average, and 5 = highest 10%. Students were also 
asked to indicate the importance of 18 general goals and values (e.g., 
creating artistic work, being very well off financially) using a scale of 1 
= not important, 2 = somewhat important, 3 = very important, and 4 = 
essential. From these items, we picked out those that were characteristic 
of adjectives used to describe the four Holland personality types consid- 
ered in our analyses (Holland, 1997). 

We used the twenty-six items we selected to create precollege (1986) 
and follow-up (1990) scales reflecting the distinctive abilities, interests, 
and goals that each of the four groups of academic majors, classified ac- 
cording to Holland's theory, are hypothesized to reinforce and reward. 
Except for a few items that required more extended discussion on our 
part, the items were easily classifiable because of Holland’s extended 
analysis and description of each personality type in terms of a person's 
vocational and avocational preferences, life goals and values, self-be- 
liefs, and problem-solving style (see Holland, 1997, chap. 2). To give 
one example, the CIRP general goal and value of "helping others who 
are in difficulty” unambiguously corresponds to the Social personality 
type, which Holland (1997) describes in part as a person who "perceives 
self as liking to help others" (p. 25) and *who wants to serve others in 
the context of medical support, institutional service or reciprocal inter- 
actions" (p. 25). 

The scales used in this study, then, represent students’ self-reported 
abilities and interests at the time they began college (1986 scores on the 
Investigative Artistic, Social and Enterprising scales) and four years 
later (1990 scores on these scales). Each of these scales (in both years) 
was created by standardizing the items and computing the average 
across items. Student scores were converted to T-scores with a mean of 
50 and a standard deviation of 10. A complete listing of all items consti- 
tuting each scale and the reliability estimates of all scales are presented 
in Table 2.! Note that our procedures produced acceptable reliabilities in 
the 0.60s and 0.70s. 

Classification of personality types. Holland (1997) has noted that an 
individual's personality type may be measured by his or her responses to 
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TABLE 2 
1986 and 1990 Student Ability and Interest Scales # 











Reliability 
1986 and 1990 Investigative Scale 
Self rating: Self-confidence (intellectual) с = 0.682 (1986) 
Self-rating: Academic ability a=0.630 (1990) 
Self-rating: Mathematical ability 
Self-rating: Drive to achieve 
Goal: Making a theoretical contribution to science 
1986 and 1990 Artistic Scale 
Self-rating: Artistic ability a=0.683 (1986) 
Self-rating: Writing ability 060.697 (1990) 


Goal: Becoming accomplished in one of the performing arts (acting, dancing, etc.) 
Goal: Writing original works (poems, novels, short stories, etc.) 
Goal: Creating artistic work (painting, sculpture, decorating, etc.) 
Goal: Developing a meaningful philosophy of life 
1986 and 1990 Social Scale 
Goal: Influencing the political structure © = 0.750 (1986) 
Goal: Influencing social values 0 = 0.794 (1990) 
Goal: Helping others who are in difficulty 
Goal: Becoming involved in programs to clean up the environment 
Goal: Participating in a community action program 
Goal: Helping to promote racial understanding 
1986 and 1990 Enterprising Scale 
Self-rating: Leadership ability 020.752 (1986) 
Self-rating: Popularity о = 0.762 (1990) 
Self-rating: Self-confidence (social) 
Goal: Become an authority in my field 
Goal: Obtaining recognition from my colleagues for contributions to my special field 
Goal: Having administrative responsibility for the work of others 
Goal: Being very well off financially 
Goal: Being successful in a business of my own 
Goal: Becoming an expert on finance and commerce 


_———————————к_-_——_——_ 
NOTE: For the Self-rating items, students responded to the prompt "Rate yourself on each of the following traits as 
compared with the average person your age” using a scale of 1 = Lowest 10%; 2 = Below average; 3 = Average; 4 
= Above average; 5 = Highest 10%. For the Goal items, students responded to the prompt "Indicate the impor- 
tance to you personally of each of the following" using a scale of 1 = Not important; 2 = Somewhat important; 3 
= Very important; 4 = Essential. 


ability and interest scales. In both the earlier and the present study we 
therefore used the four 1986 ability and interest scales just described to 
determine each student's primary personality type. The profile for each 
of the 2,309 students was obtained and, in accordance with a suggestion 
by Holland (1997, p. 28), students were assigned to the personality type 
for which they had the highest scale score (in 1986).2 This procedure re- 
sulted in the following distribution of students across the personality 
types: Investigative (n = 789); Artistic (n = 377); Social (n = 553); and 
Enterprising (n = 590). 
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Gender and consistency in choice of academic majors (type of re- 
cruit). In the earlier study, to trace possible conditional effects of gender 
and consistency or stability of decisions about academic major relative 
to Holland’s propositions, we obtained information on the gender of stu- 
dents and whether their actual major in 1990 was the same or different 
from their intended major in 1986.3 The total sample (n = 2,309) con- 
sisted of 1,217 female students (52.7%) and 1,092 male students 
(47.3%). Of the full sample, 1,128 students (48.9%) had similar ma- 
jors/environments in 1986 and 1990 (and thus, in our terminology, were 
“primary recruits” to their 1990 major) and 1,181 students (51.1%) had 
dissimilar or different academic majors/environments over the four-year 
period (and thus were “secondary recruits” to their 1990 major). 


Analyses 


The earlier analysis. Our analytical approach in the earlier analysis 
relied on a pretest, posttest longitudinal design with repeated measures, 
which uses students as their own controls. We adapted a procedure de- 
veloped by Roberts (1980) to adjust initial scores for regression-to-the- 
mean bias (for details see Feldman et al., 1999, pp. 649—650). These ad- 
justed scores were used in all analyses that examined patterns of change 
among students between 1986 and 1990. We defined "higher levels of 
achievement" in Holland's theory as students' positive gain ("growth") 
in abilities and interests reflective of their dominant personality type. 
Similarities and differences among students were examined at two 
points in time (1986 and 1990) to assess the proposition that congruence 
between dominant personality of students and their academic environ- 
ments fosters higher levels of achievement of the distinctive abilities and 
interests characterizing the four personality types and academic environ- 
ments. We used repeated measures analysis of variance to examine this 
assumption. Separate analyses were conducted for each of the four abil- 
ity and interest scales described in Table 2. For each scale, the analyses 
used only those subjects whose dominant personality matched the par- 
ticular scale. For example, in examining changes in Enterprising abili- 
ties and interests, the sample used were those students whose dominant 
personality type was Enterprising. Results of these analyses are given in 
Appendix A. 

The within-subjects independent variable in the repeated measures 
analysis of variance was the student's self-rated assessment of abilities 
and interests in 1986 and 1990. Three between-subjects factors were in- 
cluded in the analysis to test for the possibility of interactions between 
overall change and (1) congruence between the student's personality 
type and his or her actual (1990) academic environment, (2) gender of 
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the student, and (3) similarity or dissimilarity of the student’s intended 
academic environment in 1986 and actual academic environment in 
1990 (as an indicator of whether the student was a primary or secondary 
recruit to the environment). Our interest in these analyses was the pat- 
tern of change and stability in the self-rated interests and abilities of stu- 
dents over time based on the congruence between their personality type 
and their actual academic environment as well as the extent to which 
these changes were similar for men and women and for primary and sec- 
ondary recruits. 

Each of the four analyses had two levels for each of the three be- 
tween-subjects factors. The two gender levels were males and females. 
The two levels in the similarity of students’ 1986 and 1990 academic 
majors were students having similar majors (primary recruits to the 
1990 major) and dissimilar majors (secondary recruits to the 1990 
major) at these two points in time. The two levels of congruence distin- 
guished between students who majored in academic environments that 
were congruent or incongruent with their dominant personality type. A 
significant interaction between students’ congruence and their academic 
environment and year was considered as indicating that gains on the ini- 
tially prominent abilities and interests between 1986 and 1990 depended 
on their selection of a congruent or incongruent academic environment. 
When significant interactive effects were found for gender or type of re- 
cruit, the congruence-by-year interactions were plotted separately for 
the subgroups of students. 

As already noted, our earlier analysis basically supported the congru- 
ence assumption (as conceived in that analysis) for student change in In- 
vestigative, Artistic, and Enterprising abilities and interests but not for 
student change in Social abilities and interests. Those students with 
dominant Investigative, Artistic, or Enterprising personalities who en- 
tered a major field congruent with their dominant personality gained (re- 
spectively) in Investigative, Artistic, or Enterprising abilities and inter- 
ests, whereas those with these dominant personalities who did not enter 
a congruent major either remained the same or declined in these abili- 
ties. An interaction effect of congruence and gender was not found for 
any of the abilities and interests, and so the data for male students and 
female students were combined rather than presented separately. Only 
one interaction of congruence with type of recruit emerged (for Inves- 
tigative abilities and interests), thereby necessitating separate considera- 
tion of primary and secondary recruits when looking at their changes in 
these abilities and interests. 

The present analysis. In the present analysis we explore the patterns 
of change and stability of students’ abilities and interests of students 
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whose personality types were congruent and of those who were incon- 
gruent with a given environment to determine if the effects of a particu- 
lar environment were comparable for the two different groups of stu- 
dents. At first glance, it might seem that this comparison is the one we 
already made in our earlier analysis, but it is not. In the earlier analysis 
we explored the change and stability of students on traits associated with 
an environment whose personality type was congruent with that environ- 
ment but not the change and stability of students whose personality 
types were incongruent with that particular environment. Rather, the 
comparison group for a particular personality type (say an Artistic per- 
sonality type) in a congruent environment (Artistic environment) was 
that particular personality type (Artistic) in a noncongruent environment 
(in this case, Investigative, Social, or Enterprising environments). We 
now conceive of this latter group of students (already studied in our ear- 
lier analysis) as evidencing one kind of incongruence. Not considered in 
this earlier analysis was the change and stability of students in a partic- 
ular academic field (say, the Artistic field) who were not congruent with 
that particular field (that is, students who were Investigative, Social, and 
Enterprising personality types in the Artistic field). Data for this second 
type of incongruence form the core of the present analysis. 

We find it convenient to refer to two kinds of incongruence—Incon- 
gruent I and Incongruent IJ—as given in the pertinent tables and figures 
of the present analysis. Technically speaking, however, it is not so much 
that two different kinds of incongruence are being defined, but that two 
different sets of classifications of the full set of incongruent students are 
being considered. In our earlier study, students in the (full) set of incon- 
gruent students were classified by their dominant personality (in order to 
study their change or stability in the abilities and interests reflective of 
their dominant personality type). In the present study, the same students 
in the (full) set of incongruent students are reclassified by the academic 
environments of which they became a part (in order to study their 
change or stability in the abilities and interests promoted by these par- 
ticular environments). 

Data for this second type of incongruence are given in the present ar- 
ticle in Tables 3 and 4 and Figures 1 through 5. We have produced much 
of these data by adding information to the data already presented in the 
earlier analysis (see Table 3 and Figures 1 through 5 in Feldman et al., 
1999). In fact, Table 3 of the present article is the same as the parallel 
table in the earlier article (coincidentally also numbered Table 3) —with 
the important exception that the third and sixth column of Table 3 of 
the present article are new (and to make this new information stand 
out, we have put it in italics). Likewise, the five figures of the 
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present article are the same as the earlier ones except that a third graph 
line (non-bold, non-broken) has been added to each of the figures. It is 
these additional data in the tables and figures that will help us distin- 
guish between the effects of a socialization dynamic and a personality 
dynamic. If students whose personality type is congruent with a particu- 
lar environment consistently make greater gains than do students whose 
personality type is incongruent with that particular environment, then 
one might say a "personality dynamic" is at work, in that being the 
"right personality type" enhances gain over and above the influence of 
the environment. On the other hand, if the pattern of change is the same 
for the two groups of students, then we might say that a "socialization 
dynamic" is at work because even a “wrong personality type" in a par- 
ticular environment shows a pattern of change similar to that of the 
"right personality type." 

In our earlier analysis, it was found that (with one exception) growth 
in a particular area was dependent on the congruence of major and per- 
sonality. That is, there were interactions between environment and year, 
and the plots of those interactions showed that the lines indicating 
change for congruent students and incongruent students (the first type of 
incongruence) were not parallel. In now examining whether a “personal- 
ity dynamic” or “socialization dynamic" is at work, the focus is on 
whether there is an interaction of personality type and year. If there is no 
interaction, the growth pattern (and thus the slopes of the lines indicat- 
ing change) would be the same for students whose personality was con- 
gruent with the environment and those whose personality was incongru- 
ent (the second type of incongruence); thus the growth patterns would be 
parallel and a socialization dynamic would be suggested. By contrast, a 
significant interaction would mean that the patterns of change were 
different for the two groups of students and that the lines indicating 
change were not parallel, thereby suggesting the presence of a personal- 
ity dynamic. 

Repeated measures analysis of variance was used to assess changes in 
the four 1986 and 1990 ability and interests scales between college entry 
(in 1986) and four years later. Because our earlier analysis had tested for 
interactive effects by gender and type of recruit, the present analysis fo- 
cused only on the student’s personality type. Again, separate analyses 
were conducted for each of the four abilities and interests scales. Be- 
cause the earlier analyses had found interactive effects due to type of re- 
cruit in the analyses of the Investigative scales, the present analyses 
were conducted separately for the primary and secondary recruits into 
Investigative environments. For each analysis there was one between- 
subjects factor (personality type) and one within-subjects factor (year). 
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Results 


Table 3 presents the means on the four 1986 and 1990 ability and in- 
terest scales for students classified according to the congruence (or lack 
thereof) between their personality type and academic environment. 
These means are plotted in Figures 1 through 5 as well. The magnitudes 
and direction of change for students are also shown on the graphs in Fig- 
ures 1 through 5 in terms of effect sizes. These effect sizes, which were 
calculated using the error mean squares from the within-subject analy- 
ses, convert the difference between the 1986 and 1990 means for each 
group to standard-deviation units. The other sets of effect sizes shown in 
the figures were calculated using the error mean squares from the be- 
tween-subject analyses; they indicate the differences between students 
in the different environments (congruent and incongruent) in 1986 as 
well as in 1990. 

We are particularly interested in the result for congruent and incon- 
gruent students in the same major-field environment, for this is the com- 
parison that could not be made in our earlier analysis given the particu- 
lar data set used in that analysis. We focus initially, then, on only 
Columns 1, 3, 4, and 6 in Table 3 and only the two non-broken lines (one 
bolded, one not) in each of the figures. This focus further entails consid- 
eration of data in Table 4, which presents the results of the repeated 
measures analyses of variance for the two groups of students under con- 
sideration. Note that in each instance in Table 4 the interaction between 





TABLE 3 
Means and Standard Deviations for 1986 and 1990 Abilities and Interests Scales 








1986 1990 
Congruent Іпсопртиепії Incongruent П Congruent  IncongruentI [ncongruent П 





Investigative Scale 


Primary 57.209 52.576 50.732 58.737 53.079 53.032 
recruits (5.228) (4.736) (4.999) (9.065) (9.001) (8.911) 
Secondary 55.109 54.155 48.712 57.201 52.285 50.465 
recruits (4.945) (5.354) (5.648) (8.705) (8.863) (9.626) 
Artistic Scale* 58.580 56.293 53.743 62.369 54.872 58.107 
(5.429) (6.591) (6.814) (9.782) (10.208) (10.138) 
Social Scale? 53.798 54.215 48.810 54.609 53.730 50.133 
(4.106) (4.243) (4.003) (9.824) (9.880) (9.865) 
Enterprising Scale? 55.187 55.241 48.629 57.394 55.312 51.011. 


(4.860) (4.887) (5.206) (9.057) (9.480) (9.638) 





Nore: Data in Columns 1, 2, 4, and 5 originally appeared in Table 3 in Feldman, Smart and Ethington (1999) 
while data in Columns 3 and 6 (in italics) are new to this article; standard deviations are in parentheses; see text 
and figures for definitions of the two types of incongruence. 

Results are similar for males and females, primary and secondary recruits. 
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——  Congruent (Investigative Person in Investigative Major) 
554557 Incongruent I (Investigative Person in Non-Investigative Major) 
—— Incongruent П (Non-Investigative Person in Investigative Major) 


Fic. 1. Patterns of Change in Investigative Abilities and Interests—Primary Recruits 


personality type and year was not significant, indicating that the direc- 
tion and magnitude of change between 1986 and 1990 was similar for 
students whose personalities were congruent with the environment and 
those whose personalities were incongruent with the environment. The 
significant effect of personality type indicated that the two groups dif- 
fered in their abilities and interests. This, together with the nonsignifi- 
cant interaction, indicated that differences between the two groups of 
students were essentially the same in 1986 and in 1990. 

Taken together as a set, the two tables and five figures not only show 
certain similarities across the four academic environments but also re- 
veal a socialization dynamic rather than a psychological dynamic at 
work. Thus, in each of the five figures the pattern for the second type of 
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—— _Incongruent II (Non-Investigative Person in Investigative Major) 


Fic. 2. Patterns of Change in Investigative Abilities and Interests-Seccndary Recruits 


incongruent student (non-bold, non-broken line) and the congruent stu- 
dents (bold, non-broken line) are, for all intents and purposes, 
parallel—confirmed by the statistical analyses presented in Table 4. 
That is, the pattern of gain or growth on the analogous cluster of abilities 
and interests for each academic environment is essentially similar for all 
students in that environment, whether or not the student's dominant per- 
sonality type is congruent or incongruent with that environment. Al- 
though students whose personality type is incongruent with the environ- 
ment begin with a lower score in 1986, they experience basically the 
same amount of gain as those whose personality type is congruent with 
the environment. 
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= Incongruent П (Non-Artistic Person in Artistic Major) 


Fic. 3. Patterns of Change in Artistic Abilities and Interests 


To focus on one case in point, consider the pattern of change in Enter- 
prising abilities and interests of students in Enterprising fields (shown in 
Table 3 and Figure 5). Students whose dominant personality was con- 
gruent with such fields (that is, students who had an Enterprising per- 
sonality type) had a mean scale score of 55.187 in 1986 and one of 
57.394 in 1990, thereby showing an average gain of 2.207 (effect size = 
0.381). Students in the same field who did not have an Enterprising per- 
sonality type also gained in mean scale score—from 48.629 in 1986 to 
51.011 in 1990, thus showing an average gain of 2.382 (effect size = 
0.411). This same pattern of parallel gains can be seen in the other major 
fields (including both primary and secondary recruits in Investigative 
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FiG. 4. Patterns of Change in Social Abilities and Interests 


fields). This particular pattern clearly suggests that an essentially uni- 
form socialization dynamic is at work within each of the four academic 
environments rather than a personality dynamic. Of interest here is that 
what we take to be a socialization effect on the incongruent students was 
not so strong as to close (or significantly reduce) the initial gap between 
them and the congruent students (thus parallel lines rather than converg- 
ing lines). 

Of some additional interest is a comparison of the two types of incon- 
gruent students (see the non-bold, broken line and the non-bold, non- 
broken line in each figure). Notice for each environment that the second 
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Fic. 5. Patters of Change in Enterprising Abilities and Interests 


type of incongruent student gained on average between 1986 and 1990 
in the abilities and interests being considered, whereas the first type of 
incongruent student—as shown in our earlier analysis and repeated in 
the present analysis—either remained about the same or actually de- 
creased in these abilities and interests. The largest gain (in terms of ef- 
fect sizes) on a given cluster of abilities and interests by the second type 
of incongruent student was made by students in the Artistic environment 
(0.747), followed by primary recruits in Investigative environments 
(0.430) and students in the Enterprising environment (0.411), and finally 
by secondary recruits in Investigative environments (0.328) and students 
in Social environments (0.207). In short, students who did not enter a 
“fitting” environment (first type of incongruence) either maintained or 
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decreased in the interests and abilities of the environment they did not 
enter, whereas students who entered a “nonfitting” environment (second 
type of incongruence) actually increased in the interests and abilities of 
the environment they did enter. 

It is also instructive to note that, in all cases, the second type of in- 
congruent student started with a lower mean score in 1986 than did the 
first type of incongruent student. For instance, the mean score on Artis- 
tic abilities and interests for the second type of incongruent student 
(53.743 in Table 3) is lower than the mean score for the first type of in- 
congruent student (56.293 in Table 3). But in all instances—due we 
speculate to the greater prevalence of a socialization dynamic than a per- 
sonality dynamic—the initial gap between these two groups shrunk by 
1990. This is most evident for the findings concerning the longitudinal 
pattern of scores for Artistic abilities and interests (Figure 3) where the 
second type of incongruent students actually ended up with a higher 
mean score than the first type of incongruent students. 

Finally, we call attention to one other interesting aspect of the results. 
Despite the positive increases in abilities and interests evidenced by the 
second type of incongruent students, which paralleled the positive in- 
creases made by congruent students, in no instance were the final (1990) 
scores of the second type of incongruent students as high as the entering 
(1986) scores of the congruent students on the pertinent cluster of abili- 
ties and interests under consideration. The closest scores to being so 
were those by the Incongruent II students in Artistic fields, whose 1990 
average score of 58.107 on the Artistic Abilities and Interests Scale was 
almost as high as the 1986 average score of 58.580 of the congruent stu- 
dents on the same scale. 


Discussion 


Comparing the Findings of the Earlier Study 
and the Present Study 


It might be thought that the major finding of the present study—that 
students whose dominant personality type was incongruent with an aca- 
demic environment made about the same amount of gain in abilities and 
interests pertinent to that environment as did students whose dominant 
personality type was congruent with that environment—is somehow 
contradictory with the results of our earlier analysis. We do not see this 
as being so and offer the following explanation. Our earlier analysis fo- 
cused specifically on particular subsets of students based upon their 
dominant personality type and examined their longitudinal pattern of 
change and stability on a specific cluster of abilities and interests that 
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paralleled (or fit) their personality type. Those findings (repeated in the 
pertinent tables and figures of this article) did in fact support the con- 
gruence assumption in that—for instance—students with a dominant 
Artistic personality tended to grow or gain in Artistic abilities and inter- 
ests if they entered Artistic, but not other, academic environments. In 
this sense, congruent academic énvironments reinforced the dominant 
pattern of abilities and interests of this particular subset of students. If 
the question is the extent to which academic environments are tools to 
perpetuate the distinctive abilities and interests of students at the time 
they enter college, then the answer is, “yes they are": those distinctive 
patterns of abilities and interests will be enhanced if, and only if, stu- 
dents enter academic environments that reinforce and reward those spe- 
cific abilities and interests. Indeed, as seen in the pertinent tables and 
figures of the present article, such students ended up higher on these par- 
ticular abilities and interests than did either of the other two comparison 
sets of students under consideration. 

But now a different question in terms of the potential impacts of aca- 
demic environments can be raised: to what extent are academic environ- 
ments successful in their efforts to socialize a disparate collection of stu- 
dents to the distinctive pattern of preferred abilities and interests of the 
environments? Are these environments as "effective" with students who 
begin with lower levels of commensurate abilities and interests as those 
with higher levels of commensurate abilities and interests? The various 
profiles of patterns of students evidencing the second type of incongru- 
ence reported in this article provide the basis for an affirmative re- 
sponse: that is, yes, the impacts of academic environments appear to be 
comparable for students whose personality types are congruent or incon- 
gruent with the respective environments (although the initial gap be- 
tween the two groups of students does not lessen). Thus, ihe two sets of 
findings are not in conflict, but rather are directed toward two distinct 
but related questions. 

The potential for confusion in predictions and interpretations arises 
because the positive effects of congruence found in the comparisons 
made in our first and earlier analysis need not of necessity be found in 
the comparisons made in this, our second, analysis. Had they in fact 
been found in this second analysis, the effects of the respective acade- 
mic environments would have been greater for students with congruent 
personality types than for those students with incongruent personalities. 
But this is not what the data of the present analysis showed. 

Holland's theory provides essentially no guidance in terms of the rel- 
ative merits of a personality perspective and a socialization perspective 
(and any predictions that would follow therefrom) because the theory 
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does not seek to disentangle potential group and individual effects. From 
the group perspective, the socialization proposition implicitly postulates 
a uniform pattern of reinforcement and reward by faculty members in 
the respective academic environments, or at the very least, does not con- 
sider potentially different patterns of longitudinal change and stability in 
student abilities and interests depending on students’ congruence with 
the environment. This is so because the concern of the socialization as- 
sumption is on the collective actions and effects of academic environ- 
ments. From the individual perspective, the congruence proposition pos- 
tulates a differential pattern of longitudinal change and stability in 
abilities and interests for comparable individuals (i.e., two students with 
similar personality profiles): those entering con gruent environments will 
grow or gain more than those entering incongruent environments. But 
the congruence assumption is silent as to the collective effects of the re- 
spective academic environments on students in them with different per- 
sonality profiles—presumably because the concern of the congruence 
assumption is the pattern of change and stability of individual students 
within the different environments. In the present analysis, then, we were 
unable to make formal predictions about the possibility of uniform ver- 
sus differential patterns of change in student abilities and interests in the 
same academic environment. 


Limitations of the Present Study and Some 
Directions for Future Research 


As is inevitably true, the use of secondary analysis limits what can 
and cannot be researched and analyzed. Thus, although our study had 
data from students at a wide variety of colleges, it was limited to analyz- 
ing primarily full-time students who basically spent four continuous 
years at the same college and most of whom were about to graduate. We 
were not able to study the importance of academic environments to stu- 
dents who attend more than one college during their college careers or 
students who spread their college education over five or more years 
(some of whom may be in part-time attendance). Further research would 
be needed to see if the results of our study would also pertain for these 
other sorts of students. 

The use of CIRP data also limited the way we could measure person- 
ality types. We had to construct abilities and interest scales from the 
items available in the CIRP survey, which were then used to determine a 
student's dominant personality type. The more common way within the 
Holland tradition to assess a person's personality type is to use the per- 
son's scores on established personality or interest inventories such as the 
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Self-Directed Search (SDS; Holland, Fritzsche, & Powell, 1994), the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI; Holland, 1966), the Strong- 
Campbell Interest Inventory (SCII; Campbell & Hansen, 1981), and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB; Campbell & Hansen, 1981). 
Specifically, the theme scores of the SCII, the composite activities, com- 
petencies, occupations, and self-rating scales from the SDS, and the oc- 
cupational preference scales of the VPI may be used to assess a person’s 
resemblance to the types proposed by Holland. Whether the use of one 
of these inventories would produce more precise or different results than 
we obtained can be determined only by future research. 

We should note that even with the data available to us, we could have 
classified students and their academic environments in more complex 
ways than we did. For example, instead of classifying the student by his 
or her dominant personality type alone (using his or her highest scale 
score among the abilities and interest scales), it would have been pos- 
sible for us to determine each student’s personality profile or pattern 
across two or more of these scales (for details, see Holland, 1997, chap. 
2) Likewise, there are ways of differentiating various environmental 
profiles or patterns (Holland, 1997, chap. 3). Thus congruence/in- 
congurence can be measured by taking into account more than the dom- 
inant personality type of the students and more than the simplest or least 
undifferentiating coding of the environment. The way we determined 
congruence and incongruence (either Incongruent I or Incongruent I), 
has been denoted as the dichotomous first-letter agreement index by 
Brown and Gore (1994), and is only one of a number of ways that have 
been used in the research literature (and which we could have used with 
the data available to us). Brown and Gore compare nine other congru- 
ence indices as to their underlying distribution characteristics and their 
abilities to discriminate among subtle but important differences in per- 
son-environment congruence. The benefits of using one or another of 
these indices with the present research design and data (or one like it) 
await further research. 

To make a final observation in this section, we first remind the reader 
that the central and most important finding of the present analysis was 
that the congruent and incongruent students in the same academic envi- 
ronments made parallel gains in interests and abilities during their col- 
lege years. This is not to say, however, that there might not be important 
differences between the two groups of students that deserve to be re- 
searched. Despite the incongruent (II) students in a particular academic 
environment making the same amount of change as the congruent group 
of students within a particular academic environment, the absolute 
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scores of this second kind of incongruent students were always lower 
than those of the respective congruent students (both at the beginning 
and near the end of college); moreover, the absolute scores of the second 
kind of incongruent students were generally more like those of the first 
kind of incongruent students than they were like the congruent students 
(especially near the end of college). Could it be, then, that despite show- 
ing parallel gains, the congruent and incongruent students within acade- 
mic environments are distinctive in their perceptions of the college ex- 
perience, in their satisfactions and dissatisfactions with the college and 
major-field environments, in the ease with which they do change at col- 
lege and the personal “costs” involved, and the like? To determine 
whether this is so, more detailed survey information would be needed 
than we had at our command. Moreover, we would imagine that the 
comparison of these two groups of students using in-depth qualitative 
research would be of particular benefit in understanding the impacts of 
academic environments on their students. 


The Importance of Academic Environments 


The centrality of academic environments in understanding differential 
patterns of change and stability in students’ abilities and interests dis- 
cerned from our analyses parallels the findings of Pace (1990) that acad- 
emic majors are an important influence “on the extent and direction of 
students’ progress in college” (p. 76) and his conclusion that “students 
learn what they study” (p. 76). Some might interpret this conclusion nar- 
rowly as implying that academic majors and environments are simply 
“knowledge factories” dispensing only subject matter knowledge and 
content. Such an interpretation would be consistent with Pascarella and 
Terenzini’s (1991) conclusion that “students tend to demonstrate the 
highest levels of learning on subject-matter tests most congruent with 
their academic major . . . [whereas] the impact of major field of student 
on noncognitive outcomes is substantially less apparent or consistent” 
(p. 614). 

We would argue, however, that academic environments are something 
more than merely "knowledge factories" dispensing straightforward 
subject-matter knowledge and content. We would suggest the following 
interpretation based on the premises of Holland's theory and our own 
findings. Holland's (1997) theory postulates that environments require, 
reinforce, and reward a wide range of abilities, interests, attitudes, and 
values. His descriptions of the six environments repeatedly note that 
they foster the development of different competencies and achieve- 
ments, encourage people to see themselves and the world in different 
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ways, stimulate people to engage in different kinds of activities, and re- 
ward people for their display of alternative values and attitudes (see pp. 
43—48). Theoretically, then, academic environments do not merely dis- 
pense subject-matter knowledge and content. Rather, they seek to influ- 
ence a full spectrum of personal and professional self-perceptions, com- 
petencies, attitudes, interests, and values. 

Our findings similarly show that academic environments contributed 
to gain or growth in a range of student abilities, interests, and attitudes 
reflected in the diversity of items and scales used to assess change and 
stability of students—for the scales on which gains were found included 
a relatively broad range of measures of students’ self-reported abilities 
(e.g., academic, artistic, leadership, mathematical, writing), self-con- 
cepts (e.g., intellectual and social self-confidence, popularity), and inter- 
ests (e.g., making a theoretical contribution to science, writing original 
works, helping to promote racial understanding, being very well off fi- 
nancially). We were limited, of course, to the use of the items included 
in the CIRP survey and thus were not able to include in our study an 
even wider set of abilities, interests and attitudes. Nevertheless, the 
range of available items would seem broad enough to be able to con- 
clude that thorough knowledge of academic disciplines and environ- 
ments is a prerequisite to understanding differences in the patterns of 
student change and stability resulting from the college experience.? 

As we noted previously, although work and academic environments 
are an essential component in Holland's theory, the research literature 
on such environments per se is not as large as that on other aspects of the 
theory (Holland, 1997; Walsh & Holland, 1992). Gottfredson and 
Richards (1999) concluded, for instance, that although Holland's theory 
has stimulated extensive research, the vast majority of studies have been 
focused on the hypothesized behaviors of individuals (derived from Hol- 
land's theory) rather than on the collective actions and effects of work 
and academic environments. This is unfortunate, because Holland 
(1997) has characterized his theory as a structural-interactive or typo- 
logical-interactive theory, noting that “it is structural or typological be- 
cause it attempts to organize the vast sea of information about people 
and jobs . . . [and] interactive because it assumes that many careers and 
social behaviors are the outcome of people and environments acting on 
one another" (p. 12, emphasis added). The findings of the present study 
and earlier research (Antony, 1998; Huang & Healy, 1997; Smart, 1997; 
Smart & Feldman, 1998), provide strong support for the socialization 
proposition in Holland's theory that environments are a major influence 
on the educational and vocational behaviors of their members. So do 
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still earlier studies, such as Walsh and Lacy (1969, 1970) and Walsh, 
Vaudrin and Hummel (1972), whose findings have been interpreted as 
showing the “molding effects” of environments (see Walsh & Holland, 
1992, pp. 60—61). The findings from these various and scattered studies, 
then, suggest the need for even greater as well as more systematic atten- 
tion to the collective actions and effects of environments in subsequent 
research on Holland’s theory. 
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Notes 


1 We emphasize that the items constituting these scales are based on students’ self-re- 
ports of their abilities and interests. Pike (1995, 1996) has presented considerable evi- 
dence showing the relationships between students’ self-reports and objective measures 
of abilities based on the use of confirmatory factor analysis and multitrait-multimethod 
analytical procedures. Although he cautioned that there is a need for further research on 
the relationships between content correspondence and convergence before self-reported 
data can be fully accepted as “valid proxies of policy indicators” (Pike, 1995, p. 19), he 
concluded that “using self-reports as general indicators of achievement can be justified” 
because “self-reports and test scores based on the same set of specifications do represent 
the same educational outcome domains (i.e., they are congeneric)” (Pike, 1996, p. 110). 

2A student was classified as a particular personality type even if his or her highest 
scale score was only one or two points higher than on another of the scales. We experi- 
mented with setting a higher “bar” for classification as a particular personality type—for 
example, using a criterion of five points higher on one scale than on any other scale. 
Using more stringent criteria did not seem to make much difference in preliminary 
analyses of our data, however, so we kept our approach of using the highest scale score 
(no matter how big or small) of a person to represent his or her dominant personality. 

3Gender differences had emerged in both Feldman and Weiler’s (1976) study and 
Smart and Feldman’s (1998) study of accentuation effects of academic departments. 
Feldman and Weiler also presented indirect evidence that longitudinal patterns of change 
and stability in students’ personality profile scores and self-description indices differed 
for students with similar and dissimilar initial and final academic majors. 

‘Our interpretation of these gains as socialization effects is based not only on the data 
of the present analysis but also on several other sets of data to be found in our full report 
(see Smart, Feldman, & Ethington, 2000). 

5Our findings clearly have many practical implications for affecting the educational 
experiences of college students— including advising students in picking courses and se- 
lecting academic majors, enhancing student persistence both in the freshman year and 
the later years of college, and promoting a more systematic broadening of students’ 
learning experiences. These and other educational and policy implications of the partic- 
ular findings of this article, as well as the more general findings of our larger report, can 
be found in Chapter 9 of Smart, Feldman and Ethington (2000). 
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Exemplary University Teachers 


Knowledge and Beliefs Regarding Effective Teaching 
Dimensions and Strategies 


Rationale and Theoretical Framework 


The quest for excellence in college and university 
teaching is now a worldwide concern. Universities pay increasing atten- 
tion to the quality of the pedagogy practiced in their classrooms and to 
assessing how effectively professors are teaching (Ovando, 1989). At the 
same time, educators and researchers are looking for ways to increase 
knowledge about teaching effectiveness. A good way to achieve this 
goal is to learn from outstanding teachers about how they think about 
teaching, about their pedagogical knowledge, and about their instruc- 
tional behaviors in order to convey all these to less successful teachers. 


Teachers’ Thinking, Beliefs, and Knowledge About 
Teaching 


We refer to teacher thinking and knowledge interchangeably because 
separating these two notions is difficult, if not unfeasible (Clark & Pe- 
terson, 1986). Of all components of teacher thinking, we are particularly 
interested in teachers' beliefs. The need to learn about teachers' think- 
ing, beliefs, and knowledge results from an emerging image of the 
teacher as a "thoughtful professional." Teachers' thought processes, ped- 
agogical knowledge, and beliefs were found to substantially affect their 
classroom behavior at the precollege level (Clark & Peterson, 1986; 
Fennema & Franke, 1992; Peterson, 1988; Thompson, 1992). Effective 
teaching requires a wide knowledge base that can be broken down into 
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several main categories (Shulman, 1987; Wilson, Shulman, & Richert, 
1987). We concentrate here on general pedagogical knowledge defined 
as "knowledge of, and skill in, the use of teaching methods and 
pedagogical strategies that are not subject-specific" (Wilson et al., 1987, 
p. 114). 

University professors, not having received any systematic preparation 
for their teaching role, gain beliefs and knowledge about good pedagogy 
through trial-and-error in their work, reflection on student feedback, and 
by using self-evaluation. To a much lesser extent, they learn from having 
observed their own teachers while they were students (Hativa, 1997). 
This unplanned and nonsystematic process may lead to fragmented ped- 
agogical knowledge and to unfounded beliefs about what makes teach- 
ing effective. It is interesting to learn about the pedagogy-related think- 
ing, beliefs, and knowledge, particularly of outstanding teachers, 
because these probably contribute to their excellent instruction. 


Exemplary Teachers' Teaching-Related Thinking, Beliefs, 
and Knowledge 


Research at the precollege level provides considerable evidence that 
exemplary teachers (sometimes referred to as expert teachers) differ 
from their colleagues, and particularly from novice teachers, in the com- 
plexity and sophistication of their thought about teaching; in their cogni- 
tive schemata and pedagogical reasoning skills (Borko & Livingston, 
1989); in their decision making (Westerman, 1991); and in their teach- 
ing-related knowledge. They integrate the different categories and forms 
of knowledge in ways that allow them to optimally structure the physi- 
cal, social, and intellectual environment of their classrooms (Gud- 
mundsdottir & Shulman, 1987). 

There is similar evidence at the college level. Exemplary teachers, 
usually selected on the basis of high student ratings, were found to pre- 
fer a deep approach to teaching, which is incongruent with students? 
more common surface approach (Andrews, Garrison, & Magnusson, 
1996). Compared with other teachers, they have a more extensive, com- 
plex, and flexible repertoire of concepts of teaching effectiveness, they 
hold more developed concepts of self-efficacy, they use a wider range of 
criteria for self-evaluation, and they draw upon almost twice as many 
strategies for enhancing student learning. In addition, exemplary teach- 
ers were more inclined to believe that they played a significant role in 
their students' learning, and they were significantly more confident that 
they possessed the teaching skills necessary to give effect to their poten- 
tial (Dunkin, 1995; Dunkin & Precians, 1992). These studies suggest 
that exemplary teachers have a more developed pedagogical knowledge 
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than other teachers. However, we do not know whether this knowledge 
is fully developed or whether the same pedagogical knowledge is shared 
by all exemplary teachers. 


Exemplary Teachers’ Characteristics and Classroom 
Behaviors 


At the precollege level, characteristics and classroom behaviors of ex- 
pert teachers were found to differ from those of novice teachers in sev- 
eral ways. Expert teachers presented multiple points of view and a wider 
perspective; they showed more active, sensitive, and deliberative in- 
volvement; their problem-framing strategy was different, their assess- 
ment of students’ nonverbal behavior was more accurate (Ropo, 1987; 
Stader, Colyer, & Berliner, 1990), and their response, in terms of in- 
structional interventions, to students’ behavior was more successful 
(Ropo, 1987). 

Studies at the college level found that exemplary teachers are highly 
organized, plan their lessons carefully, set unambiguous goals, and have 
high expectations of their students. They give students regular feedback 
regarding their progress in the course, make specific remediation recom- 
mendations, and assume a major responsibility for student outcomes. 
They make course content relevant to students by giving examples and 
connecting course goals to the expectations and experiences of their stu- 
dents (Horan, 1991). They treat students as individuals in the classroom, 
encourage them, challenge them intellectually, use a variety of teaching 
strategies to add interest, and create a positive classroom environment 
(Hilgemann & Blodget, 1991). Exemplary teachers enjoy teaching, 
show enthusiasm for the subject, have excellent command of the lan- 
guage and good delivery, inject humor, and introduce dramatic elements. 
They make an earnest attempt to promote students’ learning, and ac- 
tively involve them in the learning process through questions and dis- 
cussions (Kelly & Kelly, 1982). They offer clear, organized, and inter- 
esting presentations, and they communicate positive regard to students 
and motivate them (Lowman, 1996). A review of observational studies 
on effective classroom teaching behaviors (Murray, 1997) found enthu- 
siasm/expressiveness, clarity of explanation, and rapport/interaction to 
be the main effective teaching characteristics. A review of experimental 
studies (Murray, 1997) suggests that classroom teaching behaviors in the 
enthusiasm and clarity domains appear to be causal antecedents (rather 
than mere correlates) of various instructional outcome measures. In 
sum, exemplary university teachers are well prepared and organized, 
present the material clearly, stimulate students’ interest, engagement, 
and motivation in studying the material through their enthusiasm/ 
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expressiveness, have positive rapport with students, show high expecta- 
tions of them, encourage them, and generally maintain a positive class- 
room environment. 

These findings are supported by correlational studies on effective col- 
lege teaching. A review of such studies (Feldman, 1989a) found that 
among the 22 main teaching characteristics examined, “Clarity and un- 
derstandableness” and “Teacher preparation and organization” are the 
most important teaching characteristics as perceived by teachers and 
students. Next in importance were “Stimulation of interest,” “Motivation 
of students to reach high standards,” “Encouragement of discussion and 
openness to others’ opinions,” and “Elocutionary skills.” Interestingly, 
this review indicates that students and faculty.closely agree on the defi- 
nition of effective teaching characteristics. Centra found an even wider 
scope of agreement: “Colleagues, administrators, students, and alumni 
have all identified similar general characteristics of what effective teach- 
ers do” (1996, P. 55). 

However, all these studies leave open the question whether some 
teaching characteristics are more important than others, that is, whether 
they are prerequisite for exemplary instruction. Other questions are, 
what particular strategies do exemplary teachers use in class—do they 
all use the same strategies to achieve their excellence? If not, what is the 
interplay between the various possible strategies? Are some strategies 
used more frequently than others? Is there a core of strategies that are 
critical and indispensable for achieving effective teaching? This study 
attempts to answer these questions in the limited context of several case 
studies. 


Relationships Between Teachers’ Thinking, Beliefs 
and Knowledge, and Classroom Practice 


As presented above, studies at the precollege level suggest that teach- 
ers’ thinking, pedagogical knowledge, and beliefs regarding teaching 
and students substantially affect their classroom behavior. However, 
these studies found inconsistent relationships between teachers’ think- 
ing and knowledge and their observed practice. This inconsistency sug- 
gests that teachers’ thinking and knowledge are not related in a simple 
causal way to their instructional practices but rather that the relationship 
is complex, with many factors influencing teacher work, such as the so- 
cial context in which teaching takes place, including the values, beliefs, 
and expectations of peers, academic administrators, and students 
(Thompson, 1992). 

The meager research on this topic at the college/university level sug- 
gests the same inconsistent relationships between teachers’ thinking and 
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knowledge and their observed practice. Hativa (2000c) identified a sub- 
stantial discrepancy between faculty’s perceptions of their most impor- 
tant teaching goals, or their beliefs regarding how successful they are in 
achieving these goals, on one hand, and students’ perceptions of this 
success on the other. Students felt that faculty failed to achieve by far the 
large majority of the goals regarding teaching effectiveness. While fac- 
ulty perceived themselves as satisfactory teachers who had sufficient 
general pedagogical knowledge and who applied it well in practice, stu- 
dents were strongly critical of the level of teaching in their courses. 
They felt that faculty failed in their classroom practice—that the teach- 
ing they experienced was unclear, boring, and generally ineffective. 
There is strong supporting evidence for the gap between faculty and stu- 
dents’ perceptions of effectiveness of university teaching. Mostly the in- 
consistency is between faculty who consider themselves good teachers 
and their students who think otherwise (Berman & Skeff, 1988; Black- 
burn, Boberg, O’Connell, & Pellino, 1980; Cross, 1977; Feldman, 
19895). 

Only few studies suggest some explanation for this gap. Three case 
studies of university professors whose students perceived as poor teach- 
ers (Hativa, 1998; in print) revealed that they all suffered from insuffi- 
cient general pedagogical knowledge and that they failed to apply most 
of the effective strategies, even though they were familiar with them. 
McAlpine and Weston (in print) investigated teaching and reflection on 
teaching of six expert teachers and then compared them with studies of 
nonexpert teachers. They found that moving from better thinking about 
teaching to better enactment of teaching requires linking knowledge and 
experience to action through reflection, practice and feedback over time. 
They concluded that better teaching knowledge does not necessarily 
lead to better teaching. 


Aims of the Study 


This study concentrates on general pedagogical knowledge that is not 
subject matter related and involves pedagogical principles and class- 
room strategies/behaviors that were found in research to contribute to ef- 
fective instruction. Exemplary teachers were the objects of study be- 
cause the research literature indicated that their thinking about teaching 
and their general pedagogical knowledge were more developed than 
those of other teachers, as in the case of their performance on effective 
teaching strategies. 

Thus, the main aim of our study was to identify the beliefs and gen- 
eral pedagogical knowledge of exemplary university teachers regarding 
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effective teaching strategies, the extent to which they use various of 
these strategies, and the relations between their beliefs and knowledge to 
their classroom practice. The research questions were: 1. What are their 
beliefs and general pedagogical knowledge about effective teaching di- 
mensions and classroom strategies? 2. What effective teaching strategies 
do they actually use in class? 3. What are the relationships between their 
beliefs and knowledge about effective teaching strategies and their ac- 
tual use of these strategies? 


Method 


To study teacher thinking and knowledge we used qualitative meth- 
ods. The data were gathered in a research university in Israel during the 
second semester of the 1998 academic year. The teachers studied were 
four exemplary teachers—two from each of two different depart- 
ments—Hebrew literature and psychology. These departments were se- 
lected because the undergraduate degrees of two of the researchers in 
this study were respectively in these two academic areas, so that they 
had content knowledge of the subject matters. In each department we 
listed all instructors whom students had rated high on teaching large un- 
dergraduate courses (at least 50 students) during the three years preced- 
ing the study. Then we selected from this list all instructors who were 
scheduled to teach a large undergraduate course in the semester of the 
study. From this final list (of three and four professors, respectively) we 
selected two instructors per department, and secured their consent to 
participate in the study. During the 14-week semester, each course met 
for three weekly academic hours. 

Teacher A, in his late thirties, had been teaching for ten years in the 
literature department. His elective course, attended by 55 students, dealt 
with satire in the theatre. Teacher B, a woman in her early fifties, had 
been teaching in the same department for over twenty years. Her course, 
attended by 127 students, dealt with travel stories in Hebrew literature. 
Teacher C from the department of psychology was a woman in her early 
forties. She had joined the department four years earlier after serving for 
five years as a faculty member in an Australian university. Her course 
dealt with psychological testing, was required for students majoring in 
psychology, and 125 students were registered for it. Teacher D was a 
man in his late fifties, a veteran in the psychology department. He had an 
international reputation as a specialist in the psychology of terror and 
participated in trials of terrorists worldwide, was frequently invited to 
participate in TV debates on terrorism, and also taught courses on this 
topic in US universities. His course on terrorism and political violence 
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was elective and was attended by 110 students from Psychology and 
other departments. 

The instructional unit under study was selected from the course cur- 
riculum by each teacher before the beginning of the course. This was a 
self-contained unit of instruction that lasted from three to four consecu- 
tive class meetings. 

The judges were the second and third authors of this article. They 
were trained by the first author on evaluating effective classroom teach- 
ing behaviors from videotaped lessons. 


Data Collected 


To achieve triangulation of the findings, we used several data sources, 
as follows. 

Teachers’ interviews. Each teacher was interviewed twice. Each inter- 
view was tape-recorded: 


(a) A semistructured precourse interview, which took place a few 
days before the beginning of the semester. It dealt with all study 
questions, with more questions added during the interview, build- 
ing on the teacher’s responses. 

(b) An open post-unit interview, which took place several days after 
completion of the instructional unit selected for study. The pro- 
fessor was asked to reflect on his/her teaching, on whether or not 
she or he achieved instructional goals, and on problems or unex- 
pected events encountered while teaching. 


Students’ interviews. Ten students in each course under study were 
randomly selected for interviews about the instructor’s classroom be- 
havior. 

Videotaped classes. The first lesson of the semester and all lessons re- 
lated to the instructional unit under study were fully videotaped. 

Effective-Teaching questionnaire. At the end of the last lesson of the 
instructional unit under study, a specially designed questionnaire was 
administered to all students in class. The questionnaire form asked to 
evaluate the four main dimensions of effective teaching, as identified in 
the literature presented above: lesson organization, clarity, interest/stu- 
dent engagement, and positive classroom climate. We included four ad- 
ditional general items: a global item about “Teacher overall perfor- 
mance,” and three items found in the literature to be important 
components of effective teaching and often included in instructor rating 
forms: “Preparedness for lesson,” “Intellectual challenge and promoting 
self thinking,” and “Effective use of class time.” In addition, for each of 
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the four main dimensions we included several classroom strategies that 
are components of that dimension, taken from a structured model of di- 
mensions and strategies of effective teaching (Hativa, 1999; 20004; 
2000b). To illustrate, the strategy "Listing the lesson outline on the 
board at the lesson beginning" contributes to the main dimension of 
"Lesson organization." Altogether, the questionnaire consisted of 36 
Likert-type items. 

The questionnaire was pilot tested in two courses in the psychology 
and literature departments, other than the courses designated for study. 
Participants were 81 students, and the results of both courses were com- 
bined. Coefficients of internal consistency (Cronbach's alpha) were 
computed. The contribution of each item to its content-wise respective 
scale was examined, and two items whose scale reliability had a detri- 
mental effect were removed— one from the "organization" scale, and the 
other from the "interesting" scale. The scale of “classroom environ- 
ment" failed to yield homogeneous clusters, and therefore its four items 
were also removed. Thus, the final questionnaire form included 30 
items, 22 of which presented classroom behaviors/strategies. The relia- 
bility of the subscales was found to be: organization (5 items) 0.59, clar- 
ity (13 items) 0.69, and interest (4 items) 0.72. 

Materials distributed to students by the instructor. For each course, 
the syllabus, other materials distributed to the students by the instructor, 
and the test forms were gathered. 


Data Analysis and Results 


All taped interviews and videotaped lessons were transcribed and the 
content analyzed. The categories in the content analysis were developed 
to represent the issues of this study. The initial categories were based on 
the 36 original items of the questionnaire, but in the course of analysis 
some of these categories were omitted and others that emerged from the 
data were added. Thus, at the end of this process the items rated in the 
interview and videotape analysis coincided only partially with those of 
the questionnaire. The coding of classroom teaching behaviors from 
videotape showed high levels of inter-rater reliability, as supported by 
Murray (1997). | 


First Question: What Are Exemplary Teachers’ Beliefs 
and General Pedagogical Knowledge About Effective 
Teaching Dimensions and Strategies? 


_ The answer to this question is based on the analysis of the instructors’ 
pre- and post-interviews, in which they were asked to describe their be- 
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liefs and knowledge about dimensions of effective teaching and about 
effective teaching strategies and to describe those strategies that they 
used in class. The instructors were then asked specifically what strate- 
gies they used to make their lessons organized, clear, interesting, and in- 
ducive of a positive climate in class. Finally, they were presented with a 
list of strategies and asked about their use of these particular strategies 
in teaching (Table 1). 

Teachers’ thinking and knowledge on effective teaching strategies. 
Excerpts 1—4 represent, in short, some of the teachers’ most interesting 
expressions of their thinking and beliefs about the main dimensions of 
effective teaching, taken from the transcripts of their interviews. 


Excerpt 1: Teachers’ Beliefs and Knowledge Concerning Lesson Organiza- 
tion 

Teacher B opens each travel story by presenting some hypothesis, theory 
or axiom, and then she proves the hypothesis. The proof develops through 
analysis of the story and relates to all parts of the story. On the other hand, 
this hypothesis can be seen to emerge from all the story details. Thus, there 
is a cyclic process—the argument builds on the details, but the details 
prove the argument. Probably for this reason she calls herself very disorga- 
nized. Teacher C implements the structure of introduction, body, and con- 
clusion on the topic of study rather than on the full lesson. “I start а topic, 
e.g., the Rohrschach test, with historical background on its development, 
then I describe the test with examples and illustrations, and then I let 
students experience some versions of the test for themselves. I end up by 
putting this test under the general framework of the category of tests it 
belongs to.” 


Excerpt 2: Teachers’ Beliefs and Knowledge Concerning Lesson Clarity 

Teacher A provides illustrations he judges relevant to the students—poli- 
tics, general literature, psychology, etc. He speaks slowly enough to make it 
comfortable to absorb what he says. Teacher B believes that language is the 
main tool of the lecturer and that she achieves clarity by using clear diction 
and rich language, but also simplification and spiral repetition and enhance- 
ment of the ideas. She encourages students to offer their own examples and 
adapts her explanations to the two types of audiences attending her course— 
regular Israeli students and new immigrants who are non-fluent in Hebrew. 
For example, she assigns special reading material to those with insufficient 
command of Hebrew. Teacher C separates what is important from what is 
not, in order to weed out too many details that may obstruct understanding of 
the main points. Teacher D checks students’ command of the background 
knowledge necessary to learn the new material and adapts his teaching style 
and level to them. 


Excerpt 3: Teachers’ Beliefs and Knowledge Concerning Interest in Lesson 
Teacher A believes in the need to select material that is interesting and en- 

gaging to the students, and thus he presents entertaining excerpts from 

satires. He introduces variety to the lesson by using movies, videotapes, and 
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humorous anecdotes; inviting guest speakers; or even going out with the stu- 
dents to see a play. He assigns reading of interpretive or controversial arti- 
cles for intellectual stimulation and for promoting knowledge in domains un- 
familiar to students. He moves in front of the class and never reads from his 
notes. Teacher B believes that what makes a lesson interesting is a combina- 
tion of the instructor's personality, method of teaching, and presentation of 
interesting/attractive topics. She strongly believes that attending class should 
give students some added value beyond what they can read by themselves. 
She enjoys teaching and communicates this to her students. To achieve inter- 
est she selects attractive topics, jokes a lot in her lessons, and integrates texts 
from other domains such as history, social sciences, psychology, and other 
cultures. She uses maps, paintings, or picture books to illustrate points. Oc- 
casionally she even takes her students to a movie or a play that is relevant to 
the topics taught. Teacher C uses thinking challenges to increase curiosity 
and lead to interaction with students. If a student asks an interesting question 
that is relevant to the topic, she opens it for discussion in order to stimulate 
students' thinking and to activate them. She lets students experience person- 
ality testing by assigning them to take the test and then grade themselves on 
a scale she provides. She believes this motivates students because it person- 
alizes the material and makes it more lively and interesting for them. She 
also uses transparencies to illustrate and demonstrate the different tests. 
Teacher D presents thinking challenges in the form of questions that increase 
curiosity and tension and intellectually activate students during the lesson. 
He maintains interactions with students through discussion and participa- 
tion. He uses spontaneous humor and shows enthusiasm in presentation. “Т 
very much like the material I'm teaching—I live it all the time, and I think 
that I communicate this enthusiasm to students—I hope I cause them to get 
enthusiastic about it too.” 


Excerpt 4: Teachers’ Beliefs and Knowledge Concerning Achieving a Posi- 
tive Classroom Climate 

Teacher A believes that his attitude toward students should be very posi- 
tive and patient. He exhibits willingness to listen to and interact with them, 
communicates with them in and out of class, and prevents competition, 
which he perceives as damaging to classroom climate. Teacher B believes 
that her main characteristic as a teacher is friendliness toward students. She 
believes that teaching should be open and avoid inducing any feelings of 
anxiety. She helps students who face difficulties, particularly when they do 
not know sufficient Hebrew to follow the lesson. She communicates to stu- 
dents the feeling that they have interesting things to study and that-with a lot 
of work, time and patience, they will succeed. Teacher C exhibits care for 
and interest in the students and listens to them throughout the lesson. She 
talks with students as if she were one of them—they joke and laugh together. 
She makes herself very approachable to her students—encourages them to 
ask questions, to talk to her either before or after the lesson, or to come to her 
office even outside the official office hours. Teacher D emphasizes the im- 
portance of presenting a variety of viewpoints rather than imposing his own. 
He believes that by this he promotes students’ openness to others’ opinions 
and pluralism. He avoids being critical or judgmental toward students or in- 
sulting them because this might create antagonism towards the teacher and it 
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“shuts students’ ears.” He is very accessible to students and enables them to 
talk to him before or after class or during office hours. 


The following summary is based on the full transcripts of the inter- 
views, not only the excerpts presented above. 

Lesson organization. While Teacher A emphasizes the major impor- 
tance of organizing the lesson, and Teacher C perceives it as important, 
the other two teachers do not think it is important to make the lesson or- 
ganized. Only Teacher A knows and uses the well-known lesson organi- 
zation strategies of three-part division, outlining, dividing into topics 
and subtopics, and summarizing. Teacher B explicitly declares herself 
to be disorganized, and the remaining two teachers mention only a few 
organization strategies. Interestingly, two teachers (B and C) take the 
topic—the satire/story/test—as a unit of organization rather than the 
lesson. 

Lesson clarity. All four teachers recognize the importance of clear 
teaching, of posing questions during the lesson to check for student un- 
derstanding, and of giving good examples and illustrations. Three of 
them mention the need to link the examples to students’ prior knowl- 
edge or experience, and three (not the same ones as before) simplify 
their explanations. All other strategies are mentioned by two teachers at 
most. 

Making a lesson interesting/engaging. All four teachers recognize the 
importance of maintaining student attention throughout the lesson. They 
say they provide motivation to study the material and use teaching aids. 
All four also introduce variety into the lesson through changing teaching 
methods, using teaching aids, inviting guest speakers, and so forth. 
Three of the four teachers mention enthusiastic and dynamic presenta- 
tion, challenging students’ thinking, using humor, and activating stu- 
dents during the lesson. 

Classroom climate. All teachers are very much aware of the need to 
create a pleasant classroom climate that is conducive to learning. They 
all exhibit care and respect for students. Three of them provide encour- 
aging feedback and make themselves very accessible to students. 

Table 1 compares the three sources—teachers’ interviews, classroom 
videotapes, and students’ rating—on the level of use of classroom strate- 
gies by the four teachers. The list of 34 strategies is a combination of the 
items in the questionnaire and those identified from content analysis of 
the interviews and videotapes, as already described. Strategies that ap- 
peared only in a single source were omitted from the table to enable 
comparison of at least two sources. The marks in the table are explained 
below. 
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The first four columns on the left present those strategies that teachers 
were familiar with, as identified from their interviews. The two judges 
went over all the interview transcripts and checked each behavior teach- 
ers mentioned during the interviews on the list (a yes/no rating). The 
judges agreed on over 90% of the listed behaviors and only those were 
marked by a “у” in Table 1. 

Table 1 reveals substantial variation among the teachers regarding 
knowledge of the 34 strategies. Teachers A and D mention the largest 
number of strategies (25 and 21, 74% and 62%, respectively), whereas 
Teachers B and C mention only 16 (47%) strategies each. Strategies of 
organization seem to be the least known to our teachers, and only seven 
(21%) of the 34 strategies are familiar to all four teachers. 


Second Question: What Strategies Do Exemplary 
Teachers Actually Use in Class? 


The answer is based on both the analysis of the videotaped classes and 
students’ mean ratings of their teachers. The following is a discussion of 
each source separately. 

Source: analysis of classroom videotapes. Table 1 (middle four col- 
umns) presents evaluation of classroom behaviors of the teachers as an- 
alyzed from the videotaped lessons. This evaluation is expressed in 
numbers from 1 through 5, assigned to the items, using the following 
procedure. Each judge watched the tapes separately and rated the quality 
of the listed behaviors on a Likert scale from 1 = very low through 5 = 
very high. To illustrate, each of the judges evaluated the quality of 
“Speaks intelligibly” for the four teachers as either high (4) or very high 
(5), that is, both judges perceived the speech of all teachers as intelligi- 
ble or even very intelligible. Several of the items enabled frequency 
counts, for example, “Gives good examples and illustrations.” The 
judges first counted the number of occurrence in all videotaped lessons 
for a teacher and then computed the mean frequency of their occurrence 
per lesson. Then they worked out a Likert scale for the frequency of each 
item. For example, on the latter item, the worked out scale was: 1 (very 
low) for giving no example; 2 (low) for giving 1-2 examples; 3 
(medium) for giving 3-5 examples; 4 (high) for giving 6—9 examples, 
and 5 (very high) for giving 10 or more examples. Teacher A gave, on 
average, 6 examples per lesson, which was rated 4 by the judges, 
whereas the other three teachers gave, on average, between 18 and 26 
examples during a lesson, which judges rated as 5. - | 

Inter-judges agreement was soundly high. Both judges assigned the 
same number for about 25% of the items rated. For about 40% of the 
other items, the gap in ratings between thd two judges was of one whole 
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number (e.g., 3 and 4) and the higher number (4) was chosen to repre- 
sent the item evaluation. For about 25% of the items, the gap was of two 
numbers (e.g., 3 and 5), and in this case the mean of the two numbers (4) 
was chosen. For the remaining 10% of the items for which the gap be- 
tween both raters was larger than two points, the judges discussed each 
others’ ratings and agreed on the assigned number. 

Excerpts 5-8 below present a short summary drawn from the two 
judges’ written descriptions of the videotaped lessons. These descrip- 
tions provide further explanations and support to the numerical ratings 
in the middle columns in Table 1. 


Excerpt 5: Analysis of Classroom Videotapes of Teacher A 

Teacher A uses many strategies of lesson organization and clarity. In the 
first lesson of the course he draws a timeline chart representing the course 
plan, and at the beginning of each subsequent lesson he marks where they 
are on the chart and connects the lesson to the previous lesson. АП lessons 
have the same structure: they start with a short presentation of a satire, the 
reason why he has selected it, historical background, and then the main con- 
tent. He builds the material from explicit categories and subcategories and 
marks each transition between them. He supports each explanation by at 
least one example and frequently uses the technique of rule-example-rule 
(first presenting some idea or thesis, then providing an example to support it, 
and then repeating the general rule). He poses questions to students to check 
their understanding and repeats the explanation if necessary. He is not dy- 
namic or enthusiastic in presentation and gains students’ attention through 
the use of humorous video clips that demonstrate the points he makes and 
through the use of spontaneous humor and dramatization. For example, 
rather than reading a poem, he sings it, or he acts excerpts of a play. He poses 
questions that stimulate students’ thinking and their active participation in 
class discussion. He acts sympathetically toward students, and listens to 
them carefully and with interest. 


Excerpt 6: Analysis of Classroom Videotapes of Teacher B 

Teacher B uses rich and fluent language, incorporating many anecdotes, 
metaphors, stories from her own life, and examples from the students’ world 
of reference and from literature with which they are already familiar. She 
makes comparisons and distinctions to support her explanations, repeats 
points she thinks may be difficult and uses the rule-example-rule technique. 
She promotes students’ intuition by presenting elements of the stories on the 
board to help them visualize, and at times she refers to these drawings to in- 
dicate where they are in terms of discussing the theory. She uses much spon- 
taneous humor, mimicry, and gestures. Her most remarkable characteristic is 
her outstanding enthusiasm and dynamism in presentation. She provides his- 
torical and philosophical background to the topics and often challenges stu- 
dents’ thinking by posing intriguing questions to them. She also shows care 
and respect for students, covers for unclever questions, maintains good rap- 
port throughout the lesson, and answers questions in a pleasant and encour- 
aging way. 
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Excerpt 7: Analysis of Classroom Videotapes of Teacher C 

Teacher C, in the first lesson of the course, distributes a printed syllabus 
organizing the course topics into categories and subcategories. She then dis- 
cusses the rationale and structure of the syllabus with the students. She links 
the lesson topic to the overall course framework by often saying things like: 
“The fourth determinant is . . . , and I remind you that we are dealing now 
with intellectual aptitudes," or *Don't lose sight of the whole picture—we 
are now in the category of emotional motives" She presents the lesson out- 
line right at the start of the lesson, and clearly divides the lesson into topics 
and subtopics. She indicates that she is moving from one part of the lesson to 
another by saying “We have finished talking about . . . , and now we'll talk 
about. . .” or “Now I want to discuss. . . " Sometimes she marks the move by 
writing the headings of the new topic on the board. She brings many practi- 
cal examples of personal testing. She checks students' understanding from 
time to time. When she concludes her answer to a student's question, she 
asks if additional explanation is needed. She also excels in explaining, defin- 
ing, and elaborating unfamiliar or complex notions and terms. She writes on 
the board extensively and legibly and uses well-designed transparencies. To 
make her lessons engaging she presents questions that challenge students' 
thinking, and she actively involves students in the material so that they can 
experience some aspects of it for themselves. For example, when she teaches 
the Drawing Test (a personality test), she presents slides with drawings of 
children and adults and assigns students to analyze the drawings and present 
their conclusions to class. She also assigns students to take some of the tests 
during the lesson and then to score themselves on a scale she provides. They 
then jointly discuss the test and its scoring. She creates a very pleasant and 
sympathetic classroom environment. She smiles a lot, jokes and laughs with 
the students, comes to class 5-10 minutes before the lesson starts and stays 
there after the lesson ends to talk with the students. She communicates to 
students that she cares about them and wants them to succeed. She encour- 
ages students through positive feedback, for example: “Excellent question!" 
or “You have raised a very important point.” She enables all students to ask 
questions and willingly and clearly answers them. 


Excerpt 8: Analysis of Classroom Videotapes of Teacher D 

Teacher D shows very low use of organization strategies, except for link- 
ing the lesson to the preceding one. Regarding clarity, he brings many rele- 
vant illustrations of political violence in the country and the world to support 
the points he makes and exhibits superb linguistic skills: his sentences are 
short and simple, he uses simple familiar words, his speech is very articulate 
and fluent, his voice is pleasant to listen to, and he often pauses to enable 
students to think or to take notes. He encourages students' questions and an- 
swers them willingly and concisely. He also uses many of the strategies that 
make a lesson engaging: he is very enthusiastic and dynamic with gestures 
and facial expressions to support what he is saying, moves a lot in the class- 
room, and communicates high self-confidence. His voice is well modulated 
and animated and he changes the rate and intonation of speech to emphasize 
important points. He often presents analogies, philosophical or historical 
notes, and relevant anecdotes, based usually on political or historical events. 
He uses humor extensively, in connection to the material taught. He responds 
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spontaneously and with humor to nonteaching-related, unanticipated events. 
His illustrations and anecdotes are taken from daily life, and he presents 
them in a very dramatic and lively manner, which catches students’ attention. 
He poses thinking challenges that demand evaluation and judgment. When 
the time for thinking is over, the participants present and discuss their opin- 
ions. He often uses self-disclosure, describing interesting personal or profes- 
sional experiences. He strongly displays all the strategies that are known to 
promote classroom climate: he is relaxed, flexible, talks with students in a 
very pleasant and polite manner, is open to criticism, апа encourages stu- 
dents to freely express their ideas. He generally encourages students’ input 
by praising their questions or answers, and he maintains eye contact with the 
students throughout the lesson. 


Source: students’ ratings. Table 2 presents the means and standard de- 
viations of students’ ratings of all four teachers on the questionnaire 
items. 

A rule of thumb I formulated (Hativa, 1995) suggests to roughly inter- 
pret the mean ratings on a scale from 1 to 5 as follows: (a) below 2.9 
very low; (b) 3.0—3.4 low; (c) 3.5-3.9 medium; (d) 4.0—4.4 high; and (e) 
4.5-5.0 very high. Table 2 indicates that all teachers are rated either high 
or (mostly) very high on the first six general items. That is, all teachers 
are perceived by their students as extremely well prepared, inducing an 
exceedingly pleasant classroom climate, and being outstandingly clear, 
interesting, and organized. 

In order to enable a comparison of students’ ratings to the other two 
sources for teacher evaluation, we have converted the numerical mean 
ratings as presented in Table 2 into their corresponding letter representa- 
tion using the above rule of thumb. For example, the mean ratings of the 
four teachers on the item “Links to the overall course framework,” as ap- 
pears in Table 2, were respectively 3.73, 4.45, 4.54, 3.86. These numbers 
are represented in Table 1 by letters: c, d, e, c (medium, high, very high, 
medium). Thus, the four columns on the right in Table 1 are letters rep- 
resenting the information from Table 2. 

Integration of both sources. Tablel integrates the results of all three 
sources. We compare here particularly the videotapes and student rat- 
ings and we name “highly used” those strategies rated high (3, 4 or 5; c, 
d or е) on both— videotapes and students. By “very highly used" we 
refer to strategies of the upper two levels (4 or 5; d or e). For strategies 
rated high or very high by a single source, we do mention the source. 

Classroom strategies that are highly or very highly used by all teach- 
ers. There is only a single organization strategy that is very highly used 
on the basis of a single source of evidence (videotapes) —linking the les- 
son to the previous lesson. Strategies highly used by all four teachers 
are: linking each lesson to the overall framework of the course, and di- 
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viding the lesson or the topic into subtopics or theses. Regarding clarity 
strategies, teachers use very highly the following Strategies: simplifying 
explanations, giving good examples and illustrations, avoiding errors, 
speaking distinctly and clearly,! and repeating and elaborating difficult 
points (videotapes). Highly used clarity strategies are: encouraging stu- 
dents to ask questions when they do not understand (videotapes), an- 
swering students’ questions well, and emphasizing important points. For 
making the presentation interesting/engaging, no strategy shows to be 
highly used in either one of the sources, probably because Teacher A is 
rated low by students on all four items, which contradicts his ratings by 
the judges. However, if we refer solely to the videotapes, then motivat- 
ing to study the material, presenting thinking challenges, introducing va- 
riety to the lesson, and activating students during the lesson are very 
highly used by all teachers, and enthusiastic/dynamic presentation and 
providing philosophical or historical background are highly used. When 
considering the videotaped lessons, all teachers appear to maintain a 
very pleasant classroom climate: they strongly demonstrate care for stu- 
dents and their learning, behave respectfully towards them, provide en- 
couraging feedback, and are very approachable to them. Three of the 
teachers use humor in class. 

In sum, regarding strategies that are very highly used, only four are 
supported by both sources, and they all belong to the category of clarity: 
simplifying explanations, giving good examples and illustrations, avoid- 
ing errors in presentation, and speaking distinctly and clearly. Addi- 
tional strategies that show to be very highly used on the basis of the 
videotaped lessons, but for which we do not have student rating evi- 
dence (because of lack of corresponding questionnaire items), are: link- 
ing the lesson to the previous one, repeating and elaborating on difficult 
points, presenting thinking challenges, introducing variety, and the four 
strategies that promote positive classroom climate and rapport with stu- 
dents. We see here also some major disagreements between the judges of 
videotapes and students’ ratings respectively, which may stem from the 
different type of experience with the teacher of each group of evaluators. 

Strategies that are in low use by at least one teacher. Of Special inter- 
est are effective teaching strategies that are only little used, if at all, 
which suggests that these strategies are not a necessary condition for su- 
perior teaching. We refer here as “of low use” to strategies rated at the 
two lowest levels: either 2 or 1, or b or a, for at least one teacher. Low- 
use strategies supported by both sources are: outlining and summarizing 
the lesson, writing (legibly) on the board or on transparencies, and in- 
cluding intuitive meaning in explanations. Low-use strategies supported 
solely by the videotaped lessons, that is, for which we do not have stu- 
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dent ratings’ evidence, are: marking the move from one topic to the 
other, using teaching aids, presenting contributions from own profes- 
sional or personal experiences, integrating material from other domains, 
and using humor. 

Differences among teachers in use of effective classroom strategies. 
Tables 1 and 2 indicate that each of the four teachers achieves his or her 
high effectiveness in different ways, and each emerges to have his or her 
own strengths and weaknesses. We next examine these differences sepa- 
rately for the general items and for the specific items-the effective class- 
room teaching strategies. Because all teachers score very high on class- 
room climate, we will not refer to this category in the discussion. 

General teaching dimensions. Table 2 shows that the smallest range 
size in ratings on the eight general and main dimensions is on lesson 
preparedness, and then on overall teaching performance and on lesson 
clarity. This small range indicates that there is hardly any difference in 
students’ very high satisfaction from the instruction of the four teachers 
and that all four are perceived as extremely well prepared for class. Of 
the four main dimensions, the range size in ratings on clarity is substan- 
tially smaller than on all others, suggesting that all teachers exhibit a 
similar level of clarity, whereas they differ on levels of organization, in- 
terest, and intellectual challenge. Teacher A is rated high on almost all 
general items, except intellectual challenge (medium-high). Teacher B 
particularly excels on lesson interest, a pleasant classroom climate, and 
effective use of class time. Teacher C is rated very high on lesson orga- 
nization and on pleasant classroom climate, significantly higher than all 
others are. She is also rated the highest on clarity, although the gap be- 
tween her and the others is small. On the other hand, she is rated the 
lowest on lesson interest/ engagement, intellectual challenge, and effec- 
tive use of class time. Teacher D is rated the highest on overall perfor- 
mance, lesson preparedness, making the lesson interesting, and provid- 
ing intellectual challenge, but is rated the lowest on lesson organization. 

Effective classroom strategies. When we use classroom videotapes, 
Table 1 reveals large differences among teachers in level of use of the 
different strategies. Rather than discussing each listed strategy sepa- 
rately, we refer here to the mean ratings on strategies under the main di- 
mensions of effective teaching. Table 1 indicates that while the mean 
rating on strategies of lesson clarity is very similar for all teachers 
(range size of 4.2-3.8 = 0.4), the gap in means is relatively large on or- 
ganization and interest (respectively 1.7 and 1.1). Regarding organiza- 
tion, Teachers A and C rate high while Teachers B and D rate low, 
whereas on lesson interest the situation is quite the opposite—Teachers 
B and D rate very high, whereas Teachers A and C rate medium. 
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When we use students’ ratings of teachers, Table 2 also reveals a large 
variation among teachers in level of use of classroom strategies. The 
mean ratings per teacher of strategies belonging to each main dimension 
suggest again no substantial differences on clarity (range size: 4.35-3.81 
= 0.54) and much larger differences on organization and interest (re- 
spectively 1.15 and 1.33). These means also support the high perfor- 
mance of all teachers on clarity, the particular excellence of Teacher C in 
organization, and of Teachers B and D in making the lesson interest- 
ing/engaging. To conclude, although all four teachers are rated high on 
the main dimensions of effective teaching—they are well organized, 
clear and interesting, and establish a very pleasant learning climate, they 
differ on the classroom strategies that they use to achieve the main di- 
mensions. Interestingly, although intuitively predictable, teachers high 
on a particular main dimension of effective teaching also use effectively 
the classroom strategies that contribute to this dimension. These find- 
ings validate students’ ratings as well as the definitions of components 
of the main dimensions of effective teaching. Another important conclu- 
sion is the similarity in high extent of use of clarity as a main dimension 
and as classroom behavior among all teachers. 

When we compare the three sources for teacher evaluation (Table 1 
mean ratings of main and general dimensions and of strategies, Table 2 
mean ratings of strategies), we get pretty high consistency on many of 
the evaluations. All three sources indicate high or very high ratings of 
Teacher C in organization, of Teachers B and D in interesting/engaging 
lessons, and of all teachers on clarity. There are only few inconsisten- 
cies, particularly on organization. Teacher A’s ratings in Table 1 on both 
the general dimensions and the particular strategies are high, whereas on 
the strategies in Table 2 they are low. For Teacher B these are respec- 
tively very high, low, and medium, and for Teacher D—very high, low, 
and low. The main difference seems to be between mean ratings on 
classroom strategies and ratings on the general dimensions. It is possible 
that the strategies selected to represent the main dimension of organiza- 
tion do not fully represent this notion. 


Third Question: What are the Relationships Between 
Teachers’ Beliefs and Knowledge About Effective Teaching 
Strategies, and their Classroom Use of These Strategies? 


Comparing results of analyses of teachers’ interviews and of the 
videotaped lessons (Table 1) reveals a sound number of Strategies that 
our exemplary teachers actually used at a high level (rated as either 4 or 
5), even though they did not mention them in their interviews, in spite of 
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prompts. This is particularly the case for strategies in the organization 
and clarity domains in which teachers failed to recognize almost one 
half of the strategies that they actually used (6 out of 14 occurrences— 
43%, and 19 out of 37 occurrences—51%, respectively). For example, 
in her interview, Teacher B declared herself to be disorganized and said 
she did not let students ask questions in class, and that she rather asked 
them to submit in writing. However, her class videotapes show that she 
did enable students to ask questions during the lesson, that her organiza- 
tion was felt through many connections that she made to the general 
framework of the course and the previous lesson, through her spiral ad- 
vancement in the material, and through her concentration on central the- 
ses, which gave a sense of continuity and coherence in the topic presen- 
tation. A comparison of results of teachers' interviews with those of the 
students’ ratings leads to similar conclusions. 

On the other hand, in some cases (two in the organization category, 
four in the clarity category and two in the interesting/engaging category) 
the teachers mention in their interviews using strategies that either one 
or both sources—the students and the judges of their videotaped 
lessons—evaluate as of very little use, if at all. For example, Teacher A 
thinks he summarizes the lesson at its end, whereas neither the judges 
nor the students rate him high on this strategy. Similarly, Teachers B and 
D believe that they present sufficient questions to check students' under- 
standing, in contrast with students' ratings. 


Differences Between the Two Departments. 


Two teachers per department form too small a number to establish 
disciplinary differences. The following is a qualitative evaluation for 
differences of this type. In Table 1, there is a single item that clearly dif- 
ferentiates between the two departments—”Writing on the board or 
using transparencies.” Both judges and students rated the two psycholo- 
gists as medium and very high, respectively, on this item, whereas they 
rated both literature teachers very low. These ratings suggest that litera- 
ture teachers may use transparencies or writing on the board substan- 
tially less than psychology faculty. The student ratings suggest a few ad- 
ditional differences: the psychologists seem to present a lesson outline at 
the beginning, whereas this is not found for literature teachers, and the 
psychologists present questions to check understanding and answer stu- 
dents’ questions somewhat more than do the literature teachers. One in- 
teresting out-of-class behavior that is particular to the two literature 
teachers is going out with the students to see a play. 
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Summary and Discussion 


We next summarize and discuss the findings regarding the three re- 
search questions. 


First Question: What do Exemplary Teachers Believe 
and Know About Effective Teaching Dimensions and 
Strategies? 


All four teachers recognize the importance of clarity, of providing 
motivation for learning, and of creating a pleasant classroom climate 
that is conducive to learning. However, lesson organization is regarded 
as not very important for effective teaching by two of the teachers. The 
four participants are familiar with a sound number of effective class- 
room strategies but there is a large variation in knowledge among these 
teachers. They show relatively low knowledge of teaching strategies that 
lead to lesson organization and clarity, and much higher knowledge of 
those that make a lesson interesting and engaging and create a positive 
classroom climate. In addition, the teachers are unaware of a substantial 
number of important strategies, including some of those they actually 
use in class. 

We do not have in this study any data to compare our teachers’ knowl- 
edge to that of novice teachers, as suggested in the summary of literature 
above, but we can make a limited comparison with poor teachers using 
three case studies (Hativa, 1998; in print). These studies indicate that the 
low-rated teachers involved were familiar with only few effective teach- 
ing strategies. Thus, maybe one way in which the pedagogical knowl- 
edge of good and poor teachers differs is in the number of effective 
classroom strategies with which that they are familiar. 


Second Question: What Strategies Do the Exemplary 
Teachers Actually Use in Class? 


All our teachers show about the same high (but not very high) level of 
clarity and very high level of pleasant classroom climate. However, two 
teachers excel in course and lesson organization, while the level of inter- 
est and engagement in their lesson is in the medium-high range. By con- 
trast, the other two excel in making their lesson interesting and engaging 
but are low or even very low on use of strategies for lesson organization. 
Thus, none of our four exemplary teachers excels in all main dimensions 
of effective teaching. This finding is supported by two other studies in 
which different research methods were used. 
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Lowman (1996) suggests a model of effective teaching that consists 
of only two main dimensions: (a) good presentation skills: offering pre- 
sentations in clearly organized and interesting ways, and (b) interper- 
sonal rapport: relating to students in ways that communicate positive re- 
gard and motivate them to work hard to meet academic challenges. 
Thus, Lowman’s first dimension combines our three dimensions of orga- 
nization, clarity, and interest/engagement, whereas his second dimen- 
sion corresponds to our dimension of classroom environment. Lowman 
found that each of the many exemplary teachers he had studied was at 
least moderately successful at the skills needed for one of the two di- 
mensions and exceptionally skilled in the other, with only very few 
teachers being exceptionally skilled in both dimensions. Our study, al- 
though using entirely different research methods, has arrived at a similar 
conclusion, only we refer to four main dimensions rather than the two 
dimensions mentioned by Lowman. 

Young and Shaw (1999) also support these findings. They asked a 
large number of students to rate a teacher of their choice, from whom 
they had taken a college or university course in their recent past, on a 25- 
item instrument. On the basis of various data analyses, including clus- 
tering procedures, they produced six main dimensions of effective teach- 
ing: value of the course, motivating students, comfortable learning 
atmosphere, course organization, effective communication, and concern 
for student learning. If we combine their third and last dimensions, then 
all their dimensions except of the first one are parallel to the four main 
dimensions in our study: interest, clarity, organization, and a positive 
classroom climate. Their data analysis also produced five distinct pro- 
files of effective teachers. One profile represented teachers who were 
high on all of their main dimensions. АП other profiles included a single 
dimension on which the teachers were rated substantially lower than 
they were in the other dimensions. Thus, second-profile teachers were 
relatively low on communication, third-profile on organization, fourth- 
profile on motivation, and fifth-profile on comfortable classroom 
atmosphere. 

All these studies provide validity to the notion that although effective 
teaching is considered to consist of high organization, lesson interest 
and clarity, and of a positive classroom climate, even exemplary teachers 
may not perform on the highest level in all these categories, and they 
may be medium or even low on some of the main dimensions of effec- 
tive teaching, provided that they are high on all others. 

Our teachers were also found to use different classroom strategies. 
Only a few strategies were highly used by all teachers. Several of these 
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were already mentioned in the studies reviewed in the introduction, for 
instance, the use of good/proper examples and illustrations, simplifying 
explanations, speaking intelligibly, and avoiding making errors. 

This study shows that a teacher can excel even without using some of 
the strategies regarded as very important for effective teaching, such as 
using teaching aids, writing on the board, outlining and summarizing the 
lesson, or using humor. Thus, we may perceive use of these Strategies as 
a sufficient but not necessary condition for exemplary teaching. 

We may conclude that there is no single way, no particular compre- 
hensive set of classroom strategies that is necessary for becoming an ex- 
emplary teacher. Each teacher has his or her own profile of strategies 
that he or she applies in class and that contributes to teaching effective- 
ness. Indeed, there is a small set of strategies that seem to be of high im- 
portance for effective teaching. However, beyond this small set, each 
teacher achieves his/her excellence in a different way, using a different 
combination of classroom strategies. An instructor can perform medium 
or even low on many classroom strategies of effective teaching and still 
be perceived by students as an excellent teacher, provided that he or she 
uses some of the other strategies in a very effective way. 


Third Question: What are the Relationships Between 
Exemplary Teachers’ Beliefs and Knowledge About 
Effective Teaching Strategies, and Their Actual Use of 
These Strategies? 


Our teachers apply in practice many of the effective teaching strate- 
gies they are familiar with. For example, Teacher A, as his interviews 
show, believes that organization and a good student-teacher relationship 
strongly increase teaching effectiveness, and so he implements these 
ideas in his teaching. Hence his lectures are well organized, clear, and 
interesting, and he maintains good rapport with students. Teacher B be- 
lieves that preparation before class, being clear and interesting, and hav- 
ing a good rapport with the students are important factors in effective 
teaching. Indeed, in her teaching she focused on clarity and on present- 
ing the lesson in an interesting manner, and she maintained good inter- 
action and rapport with her students. 

In addition to those strategies that our teachers knew and did use in 
class, there was a good number (about 50%) of strategies which they 
used a great deal, but which they were not aware of using. They did not 
even mention these strategies upon being prompted during their inter- 
views. We may assume that our teachers used some effective strategies 
by intuition, with probably only an implicit knowledge of them. Still as 
a third case, several of the effective strategies our teachers mentioned in 
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their interviews did not show in their videotaped classes and were not 
mentioned by their students either, suggesting that even exemplary 
teachers do not apply in class all effective teaching strategies with which 
they are familiar. These findings support Thompson’s (1992) findings of 
inconsistent relationships between university teachers’ knowledge and 
beliefs regarding teaching and their observed practice. The literature 
presented above explains this discrepancy by the many factors influenc- 
ing teacher work, such as the social context in which teaching takes 
place, including the values, beliefs, and expectations of peers, academic 
administrators, and students; or the lack of intentional linking of knowl- 
edge and experience to action through reflection, practice, and feedback 
over time. Another explanation, based on studies of poor teachers, (Ha- 
tiva, 1998; in print) related this discrepancy to the professors’ damaging 
thinking and beliefs about teaching, learning, and students, and to some 
of their personal characteristics which badly affected good instruction. 


Conclusions and Implications 


This study supports the intuitive belief of education professionals that 
different exemplary teachers achieve effectiveness in very different 
ways. Polya, the famous mathematician and mathematics educator, ex- 
pressed this belief many years ago: “I can give you no rules [for effec- 
tive teaching], for there are as many good ways of teaching as there are 
good teachers” (Polya, 1957, p. 37). 

Our study suggests that to be an exemplary teacher, one does not need 
to excel in all four main dimensions of effective teaching (organization, 
clarity, etc.). It is sufficient to excel in some of these dimensions and to 
function quite well on the others; one can even function poorly on one of 
these. Clarity and a positive classroom climate emerge as the two out of 
the four main dimensions of effective teaching in which all our teachers 
showed at least a high level of performance, and these findings are trian- 
gulated by several sources. 

The study indicates that our exemplary teachers’ beliefs concerning, 
and knowledge of, effective teaching strategies, although developed to a 
high degree, are far from being fully developed. It also shows that there 
is a good, but far from perfect, fit between these teachers’ beliefs and 
knowledge concerning effective strategies and their classroom practice. 
On the basis of previous literature we suggest that there is much less of 
such fit for less good teachers, and that the reasons for this lower corre- 
spondence should be further investigated. 

The results of this study may serve instructional consultants who 
work with faculty members on improving their teaching and can help 
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more directly those faculty members who are working on improvement. 
The main idea is that an essential aspect of preparing faculty members for 
their teaching role is to increase their knowledge of a wide variety of 
teaching strategies and to help them understand how each of these strate- 
gies contributes to the main dimensions of effective teaching: organiza- 
tion, clarity, and so on. Having gained this basis, each teacher should se- 
lect those strategies that fit his or her personality, skills, thinking and 
beliefs, subject matter, students in class, and other factors of the particu- 
lar teaching context. When teachers reflect on their instruction, they 
should consider whether they have actually been using, in class, all the 
Strategies they planned to use and how successful they were in using 
them and in achieving organization, clarity, and so on. We believe that 
even the highest rated teachers may improve by adding effective strate- 
gies to their repertoire of classroom behavior and that they should exam- 
ine their actual implementation. However, for those teachers perceived by 
their students as less than exemplary, and particularly for poor teachers, 
we suggest that other people than they themselves—such as colleagues 
or instructional consultants—supervise and follow up the implementa- 
tion in class of the strategies these teachers have selected for their use. 


Limitations of the Study and Suggestions for Further Study 


The small number of teachers involved is the main limitation, al- 
though each case study took a very large amount of time and work, thus 
enabling us to investigate in depth the topics involved. Our study should 
therefore be regarded as only an initial step in answering the questions 
posed. Additional case studies are needed to establish our results, using 
exemplary teachers as well as less good teachers from different universi- 
ties and colleges and from different departments. Further, larger-scale 
studies should establish whether clarity and a positive classroom climate 
are prerequisite dimensions of good teaching and whether the classroom 
strategies that we identified as highly used by all our teachers form a 
necessary condition for effective teaching. 


Notes 


'This strategy is included in the "very highly used" category in spite of the single c, 
because six of the eight ratings are at the top—5 or e. 
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Cost Efficiency in Public Higher 
Education Institutions 


"South Carolinians have come to doubt that public colleges are using their 
tax dollars wisely, . . . and this has made lawmakers reluctant to spend more 
on higher education" (Austin Gilbert of South Carolina's Commission on 
Higher Education, quoted in Schmidt, 1997, p. A26). 


Introduction 


South Carolina is one of many states to question 
whether higher education institutions operate efficiently. Government 
officials suggest that using performance measures and limiting state ap- 
propriations for higher education will control higher education costs and 
force institutions to provide an education more efficiently. For example, 
the 1999 Almanac issue of The Chronicle of Higher Education reported 
that 22 states provide appropriations to individual public colleges partly 
based on their meeting specific performance measures. Although state 
appropriations for higher education have generally increased in recent 
years due to a strong economy, it is a matter of time before the economy 
slows. In some cases, even a strong economy is not enough to increase 
state appropriations. For example, Governor Pataki's 1999 budget pro- 
posal sought reductions in state appropriations for the State University 
of New York and City University of New York systems. Appropriation 
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reductions were sought to encourage what Governor Pataki called “con- 
tinued efforts to improve cost-efficiency and productivity” (Chronicle of 
Higher Education’s Daily Report, January 28, 1999). 

Why some universities are more efficient at providing public higher 
education to students and the relationship between efficiency and an in- 
stitution’s revenue structure are not adequately addressed in the litera- 
ture. This article attempts to partly fill this gap with a three-step analy- 
sis. First, the changed structure of public university revenues between 
1991 and 1995 is documented. Reductions (or limited growth) in state 
appropriations combined with increases in tuition revenue resulted in 
universities receiving a smaller proportion of revenues from state appro- 
priations and a larger proportion from tuition.! The second step analyzes 
how this changed revenue structure influenced cost efficiency defined as 
the difference between actual costs and an estimated minimum cost. At- 
tention is focused on whether public sector universities that received a 
larger proportion of funds from state appropriations were relatively 
more or less efficient than schools that received a larger share of funds 
from other sources such as tuition.? The third step examines how univer- 
sities’ cost efficiency and revenue structure changed between 1991 and 
1995. In particular, this paper determines whether schools with a greater 
decline in the share of revenues from state appropriations improved effi- 
ciency relative to schools with a smaller decline in the share from state 
appropriations. 


Literature Review 


Before getting to these questions, we discuss some of the literature 
examining higher education costs (e.g., Adams, Hankins, & Schroeder, 
1978; Brinkman, 1981; Brinkman & Leslie, 1986; Brovender, 1974; 
Hoenack, Weiler, Goodman, & Pierro, 1986; Koshal & Koshal, 1995; 
Tierney, 1980; Verry & Layard, 1975). Early studies concentrate on a 
single output in higher education, namely undergraduate students mea- 
sured by full-time equivalent students, number of credit hours, or num- 
ber of students. This is problematic, for colleges and universities have 
various different outputs. James (1978) noted that focusing only on un- 
dergraduate students and ignoring other higher education outputs, such 
as graduate education and research, overstates the cost of providing an 
undergraduate education and creates biases across types of institutions. 

Recent studies overcome this problem by considering universities to 
be multi-product firms producing undergraduate education, graduate ed- 
ucation, and research. Cohn, Rhine, and Santos (1989) use Higher Edu- 
cation General Information Survey data on more than 1,000 institutions 
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to estimate cost functions for public and private schools. De Groot, 
McMahon, and Volkwein (1991) extend this research by focusing on a 
subset of doctoral granting universities, using a different measure of re- 
search output, and testing for the impact of state regulation on costs. 
Dundar and Lewis (1995) examine costs at the department level for 18 
public research universities. In general, each study finds that total costs 
increase as enrollment and research output increases, and that interac- 
tions between the various outputs are statistically important in determin- 
ing institutional or departmental costs. In addition, economies of scale 
are generally found in the higher education industry. 

This article takes a different approach than previous studies by esti- 
mating a frontier cost function? The frontier cost function is a fre- 
quently utilized tool for looking at production costs in manufacturing 
plants and industries. Regression analysis typically focuses on the aver- 
age producer and can be used to predict the typical producer’s cost for a 
given output. Instead of looking at typical costs, frontier estimation pre- 
dicts the minimum cost for producing a given amount of output, which in 
the case of universities is measured by students and research. The differ- 
ence between the predicted minimum cost and actual cost is considered 
to be “excess” cost. An institution’s excess costs are compared to the 
share of revenues from state appropriations, using appropriate controls, 
to determine whether shifting from state appropriations to tuition rev- 
enue affected efficiency. 

This analysis uses cross-sectional data to examine differences be- 
tween institutions, and time series data to examine changes within insti- 
tutions. Cross-sectional analysis allows us to determine whether institu- 
tions with a smaller share of revenues from state appropriations are more 
or less efficient than institutions with a larger state share of revenue. 
However, cross-sectional analysis has two important drawbacks. First, it 
is difficult to infer causation* and second, omitted variables can bias the 
estimated coefficients. For example, institutions may have costs above 
the minimum in order to provide a higher quality education. Without ad- 
equate controls for quality, which the data do not contain, a cross-sec- 
tional approach may attribute expenditures for higher quality to ineffi- 
ciency. If we assume quality changes slowly, a time series analysis can 
implicitly account for expenditures above the minimum that create 
higher institutional quality. Thus, while levels of inefficiency may be 
partly due to quality, changes in inefficiency over a short period of time 
are unlikely to be severely affected by quality considerations. 

Although the relationship between a university’s revenue structure 
and efficiency is not addressed in previous research, a number of studies 
provide intuitive reasons to expect a relationship between state appropri- 
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ations and efficiency. For example, increasing state appropriations may 
lead to greater university expenditures and unless accompanied by an 
output or quality increase will likely lead to greater inefficiency. 
McPherson and Shapiro (1994) find an increase in FTE state appropria- 
tions raises FTE instructional expenditures when controlling for tuition 
revenue and enrollment growth. In addition, Volkwein (1987) using an 
appropriate multivariate model shows that higher FTE state appropria- 
tions increase administrative expenditures and administrative salaries, 
while reducing the percentage of revenue from nonstate sources. Though 
not explicitly considering higher education, Gamkhar and Oates (1996) 
find evidence that reductions in federal non-matching grants to state and 
local governments lead to reduced state and local expenditures. This 
finding suggests that state appropriation reductions might force public 
higher education institutions to become more efficient. Of course, an al- 
ternative interpretation is that schools may be forced to offer a lower 
quality education in order to reduce expenditures. 

In addition to examining how state appropriations relate to adminis- 
trative expenditures and nonstate revenues, Volkwein (1987) also dis- 
cusses how government regulation might affect the cost structure of uni- 
versities. He finds that government regulation is positively correlated 
with the share of revenues from state appropriations, suggesting that in- 
stitutions have greater flexibility when the state share of revenues is 
lower. However, Volkwein (1986a, 1986b) does not find a relationship 
between government regulation and FTE expenditures, nor does he find 
that autonomy influenced administrative costs, faculty quality, student 
quality, or government grants. These results indicate that a relationship 
between efficiency and the campus autonomy associated with a lower 
state share, though theoretically plausible, is unlikely. 

The remainder of the article is organized as follows. The next section 
discusses the data used in the analysis, followed by a discussion of the 
methodology, results, and some concluding remarks. 


Data 


The data used in this article are derived from the 1991 through 1995 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS). The sample 
is limited to four-year public institutions in the Carnegie classifications 
of Research, Doctoral, Masters, and Baccalaureate. Data on an institu- 
tion must be available in all five years to be in the sample, because a bal- 
anced panel (the same number of observations for each institution) is 
necessary for estimation purposes. The time frame examined ends in 
1995, because states increased state appropriations substantially in sub- 
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sequent years. An interesting question for future research is whether cost 
efficiency has increased or decreased due to the substantial growth in 
state appropriations during recent years. The final sample contains 440 
four-year public institutions for five years for a total of 2,200 observa- 
tions. Variable means are reported in Table 1.5 The average institution 
had general and educational expenditures in excess of $129 million (in 
1991$) per academic year, of which $55 million came from state appro- 
priations.’ The share of revenue (with revenue defined as state appropri- 
ations plus tuition revenue) from state appropriations averaged 0.63 over 
the five years.? 

One goal of this article is to document the shifting emphasis from 
state appropriations to tuition revenue. Table 2 examines institutions' 
changing revenue structure and helps establish the declining importance 
of state appropriations as a funding source. Among the 440 institutions, 
inflation adjusted tuition revenues increased for 426 between 1991 and 
1995, while only 207 had higher inflation adjusted state appropriations. 
In addition, tuition revenue growth was higher in institutions with 
falling state appropriations, averaging $3.5 million for schools with in- 
creasing state appropriations and $6.0 million for schools with falling 


Од 
ТАВГЕ 1 


Variable Means 
ne + cc 








Mean 
Education and general expenditures (in thousands) $129,063 
Carnegie classification 
Research institution 0.19 
Doctoral institution 0.15 
Masters institution 0.53 
Bachelors institution 0.13 
Outputs 
Undergraduate students 11,184 
Graduate students 3,064 
Research expenditures (in thousands) $20,864 
Input price 
Compensation (in thousands) $84,391 
Revenues 
Tuition revenue (in thousands) $30,237 
State appropriations (in thousands) $55,006 
State share of revenue? 0.63 
Number of institutions * 440 
Number of observations 2200 





Note: All dollar values are deflated to 1991 dollars using the Higher Education Price Index. 
*State share of revenue is measured as state appropriations divided by revenue (defined as state appropriations 
plus tuition revenue). 
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appropriations. The share of revenue from state appropriations de- 
creased for 405 of the 440 schools. It is important to note that although 
many states reduced real higher education appropriations, this did not 
necessarily result in reduced revenues. The combination of appropria- 
tions and tuition revenue increased for the vast majority of institutions 
(372 of 440). Thus, consistent with other studies’ findings (e.g., Healy & 
Schmidt, 1997), higher education costs were partially shifted from the 
general population to students and their parents. 


Analytic Methodology 


Two techniques are commonly used to examine firm or industry effi- 
ciency. Stochastic frontier estimation, first developed by Aigner, Lovell, 
and Schmidt (1977), is well established in the literature as an economet- 
ric method to examine costs. Data envelopment analysis (DEA) is a 
mathematical programming approach that compares institutions to the 
least cost institution. There are strengths and weaknesses to both ap- 
proaches. For example, stochastic frontier estimation requires assump- 
tions about the distributional form of the error terms, whereas DEA , 
analysis does not. However, once the distributional form of the error 
terms is chosen, stochastic frontier estimation easily handles random 
noise caused, for example, by measurement error. Random noise can 
cause significant problems with DEA analysis, influencing the shape of 
the frontier and an institution's estimated efficiency. Given the fairly 
large number of institutions in the sample, the probability of random 
variability across institutions is too great to ignore. Thus, this article es- 
timates stochastic frontier cost functions. Those interested in a more 
thorough discussion of stochastic frontier estimation, and a comparison 
of stochastic frontier estimation and DEA should refer to Coelli, Rao, 
and Battese (1997). 





TABLE 2 : 
Changes in Inflation Adjusted Tuition Revenue and State Appropriations (1991 compared to 1995) 








TUITION REVENUE 


Increased Decreased TOTAL 
STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
Increased 202 5 207 
Decreased 224 9 233 
TOTAL 426 14 








NOTE: State appropriations and tuition revenues are deflated to 1991 dollars using the Higher Education Price 
Index. р 
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Begin by considering the following equation: 
Ch=X,B + vas Ср, (1) 


where the dependent variable represents university i’s minimum poten- 
tial cost, X is a vector of variables measuring output quantities and input 
prices, у is the random disturbance distributed as N(0,6: 2), and т denotes 
time. The minimum cost (C) is less than or equal to the actual general 
and educational expenditures (Со) on public higher education, with the 
institutions operating at the efficient level having costs equal to the min- 
imum predicted cost. However, the vast majority of universities operate 
above the frontier. 
By reconsidering equation (1) we can see: 


Сі = Ch t Ui, (2) 


where и, > 0. If the university achieves its minimum cost шу = 0. Thus, 
uj, is considered an institution specific time-varying estimate of “excess” 
cost at time 1. Combining equations (1) and (2) leads to: 


Cr = Х.В T Eir , (3) 


where £j, = vj, + uj, and и is distributed half-normal, и; > 0,9 The inde- 
pendent variables (X) include undergraduate student enrollments, gradu- 
ate student enrollments, research expenditures, faculty average compen- 
sation (salaries plus total fringe benefits), and categorical variables 
denoting Carnegie classification. The specification includes quad- 
ratics for each continuous variable and six interaction terms (undergrad- 
uate-graduate, undergraduate-research, undergraduate-compensation, 
graduate-research, graduate-compensation, research-compensation) to 
account for possible nonlinearities. Cohn, Rhine, and Santos (1989) use 
a very similar specification to estimate an OLS cost function. 

Several changes to the specification are desirable, but cannot be in- 
corporated with these data. It would be helpful to have a better measure 
of research output, or measures of additional outputs and institution 
quality.!° Higher education costs may depend on the institution's qual- 
ity, with universities offering a higher quality education incurring higher 
costs. Koshal and Koshal (1995) use SAT scores as a measure of higher 
education quality. However, SAT scores measure the quality of incom- 
ing students or elementary and secondary schooling, not necessarily 
higher education quality in the sense of how much a college enables stu- 
dents to learn. Public service outputs and capital inputs to the production 
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process are also difficult to measure and not included in the analysis. 
Previous research also lacks these data. 

Figure 1 provides a simple graph for noneconometricians to under- 
stand the concept of frontier analysis. Figure 1 graphs the relationship 
between total expenditures and “output” (assuming a single measure of 
output could be derived). As noted above, the OLS regression estimates 
the relationship between output and average costs, while the frontier 
predicts the relationship between output and minimum costs. Thus, the 
frontier predicts a lower cost at each level of output relative to OLS. In- 
stitution A on the graph has costs below the frontier. This is possible be- 
cause frontier estimation allows for random variation with у, < 0 in this 
case. Institution B’s costs are below the average cost implying the aver- 
age institution with the same outputs would have higher costs, but insti- 
tution B’s costs are above the frontier or minimum expected cost. If we 
assume for simplicity that у; = 0, then the institution has excess costs 
with иу equal to the difference between point B and the frontier. Lastly, 
institution C has costs above both average costs and predicted minimum 
costs. Again, if v;,= 0, then the institution has excess costs with ui, equal 
to the difference between point C and the frontier. 








Total 
Expenditures 


OLS 


B — -- -- 
Mese Frontier 
- 


A 


Output 


Fic. 1. An Hllustration of the Cost Frontier 
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The primary goal of this article is to examine factors that may affect 
иң. Prior studies that examine the causes of inefficiency in other indus- 
tries use a two-step process. The first stage involves estimation of the 
frontier, followed by a second stage with estimated inefficiency, Uin re- 
gressed on a vector of characteristics that determine inefficiency. This 
two-stage approach may be problematic because the inefficiency effects 
are not independent in the two stages (Coelli, 1996). A simultaneous 
equations approach developed by Battese and Coelli (1993, 1995) and 
Coelli (1996) uses one-step maximum likelihood estimation of the fron- 
tier and inefficiency models. In essence, the standard likelihood function 
used to estimate cost frontiers is expanded to model inefficiency, uj, as a 
function of variables: 


О, = биб + да (4) 


` For the purposes of our test, C; includes the proportion of revenues from 
state appropriations and 0%, is a random variable defined by the trunca- 
tion of the normal distribution with zero mean and variance 62,1! 


Results 


The results from both OLS and maximum likelihood estimation are in 
Table 3. Comparison of the OLS and frontier results provides a simple 
check that the maximum likelihood frontier coefficients are reasonable. 
Three maximum likelihood regressions are estimated, each with a differ- 
ent inefficiency specification (described below). While the variables 
used to estimate the frontier are the same in each regression, the coeffi- 
cients vary depending on the specification of the inefficiency regression. 
At this point, it is useful to determine if the frontier is statistically dif- 
ferent from OLS estimation. The gamma coefficients reported in Table 3 
test the null hypothesis that 02 equals zero. If 67 equals zero, costs could 
be examined using OLS regressions. The null hypothesis is easily re- 
jected in each specification, implying that inefficiency exists in the pro- 
vision of higher education. Similar to other higher education cost stud- 
ies, total educational and general expenditures are positively related to 
undergraduate and graduate student enrollments, research expenditures, 
and faculty and staff compensation. !2 

The first inefficiency specification examines inefficiency as a function 
of the share of revenues from state appropriations (state share) control- 
ling for total university revenues (state appropriations plus tuition rev- 
enue). The university revenue coefficient is positive and significant, sug- 
gesting that larger schools have greater excess costs than smaller 


I nn i I = 


TABLE 3 
OLS and Maximum Likelihood Results—Panel Data 








Stochastic Frontier Coefficients 


OLS Specification 1 Specification 2 Specification 3 
т =з = ЕЕ 
Intercept —13055"* -88670% -88673" -88673" 
(3.02) (87138) (88502) (88089) 
Year 820.2" 921.0" 901.5** 900.9** 
(3.15) (146.5) (155.2) (153.4) 
Research 4269.4 4318.2" 4269.6" 4269.7** 
institution (1.56) (1311) (4268) (2182) 
Doctoral 1515.5 1627.9** 15154" 1515.3** 
institution (0.84) (223.1) (1515) (1161) 
Masters 92.08 328.6" 92.65" 92.80” 
institution (0.08) (21.6) (92.6) (47.5) 
Undergraduate -0.3110 -0.2367 0.9132 0.9276" 
enrollments (1.45) (1.59) (6.63) (6.76) 
Undergrad 0.00002** —1.49E-06 —4.368E-05** —4418E-05** 
squared (2.05) (0.27) (7.05) (7.09) 
Graduate 0.8579* 1.588** -0.6549* -0.7187* 
enrollments (1.87) (6.57) (1.86) (1.81) 
Graduate —0.00009** —0.00009** —0.00009** —0.00009** 
squared (3.58) (5.94) (3.38) (3.19) 
Research 0.3252** 0.4764** 0.2008** 0.1936"* 
expenditures (5.02) (7.56) (3.36) (3.23) 
Research 1.315Е-06“ -2.184Е-06" 2.254E-07 1.319E-07 
squared (2.31) (3.99) (0.32) (0.19) 
Compensation 1.391" 1.186" 1.219" 1.222" 
(42.8) (37.9) (47.4) (47.0) 
Compensation 1.238E-08 —8.348E-07"* —5.013E-07** -4.491Е-07" 
squared (0.08) (6.22) (2.75) (2.99) 
Under-grad 0.00008"* —2.31E-05 0.0001** 0.00014** 
(2.30) (1.34) (5.43) (5.14) 
Under-research —1.455Е-05** —4.210E-05** -1.102Е-05" 1.080Е-05** 
(2.93) (8.92) (2.38) (2.28) 
Grad-research 0.00008** 0.00010** 0.00004** 0.00004** 
(5.72) (8.04) (3.34) (3.26) 
Comp-under 1.116E-06 0.00002** 0.00001** 0.00001** 
(0.45) (8.04) (6.77) (6.61) 
Comp: grad —0.00002** —0.00004** —0.00002** —0.00002** 
(3.02) (7.36) (3.78) (3.77) 
Comp-research —8.130E-07 2.824E-06** —3.843E-07 —2.780E-07 
(1.48) (5.21) (0.59) (0.44) 
The Determinants of Inefficiency 
Intercept —4630.0** —0.8163 -1.491 
(15.6) (0.81) (0.21) 
Research 0.0848 
institution (0.07) 
Doctoral 0.0254 
institution (0.02) 
Masters —1.100 
institution (0.21) 


(Cont'd) 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 
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OLS Stochastic Frontier Coefficients 
Specification I Specification 2 Specification 3 
Undergraduate —6.000** -6.052** 
enrollments (42.9) (39.6) 
Graduate 4.525" 4.685** 
enrollments (6.13) (5.79) 
Research 0.5882** 0.5939** 
expenditures (8.63) (8.80) 
State+tuition 0.1837** 0.3475** 0.3444** 
revenue (30.8) (12.3) (12.5) 
State share —2915.8** -0.5402 -0.9870 
of revenue (15.5) (0.54) (0.21) 
Sigma-squared 5.3222+08“ 5.322Е+08** 5.322E+08** 
(5.32E+08) (5.32E+08) (5.32E+08) 
Gamma 0.9845** 0.9711** 0.9708** 
(628.0) (359.6) (349.7) 
Number of institutions 440 Number of observations 2200 


NOTE: t-statistics аге in parentheses. 
Мр<0.05. “р<0.0. 


schools.'? The state share coefficient is negative and significant, imply- 
ing an inverse relationship between the state share and inefficiency. Of 
course, revenue includes only tuition revenue and state appropriations 
and may not be an adequate control for institution size. The second spec- 
ification adds controls for each of the three outputs; undergraduate stu- 
dents, graduate students, and research expenditures. Inefficiency falls 
with the number of undergraduates, but increases with the number of 
graduate students and research expenditures. A positive relationship still 
exists between total revenues and inefficiency, but the relationship be- 
tween the state share and inefficiency is no longer statistically signifi- 
cant. To further distinguish between research institutions and teaching 
institutions, the third specification adds controls for Carnegie classifi- 
cation. No significant efficiency difference exists between Carnegie 
classifications, with the output and revenue coefficients remaining very 
similar. 

The results suggest that institutions with a smaller state share of rev- 
enues are not more efficient than institutions with a larger state share. 
Perhaps of equal interest is the relationship between university revenues 
and efficiency. Unfortunately, there are a number of possible interpreta- 
tions for the revenue coefficients. First, as suggested above, total rev- 
enue may serve as an additional control for institutional size and other 
unmeasured variables. Institutions with the same number of students and 
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research output are not necessarily peer institutions. Substantial varia- 
tion may exist in fields taught, price indices due to location, and other 
factors that may result in differing revenues and expenditures. Second, 
given the lack of quality controls, it is possible that the excess cost esti- 
mates are positively correlated with institution quality. Thus, an alterna- 
tive interpretation, which is the conventional wisdom, is that greater rev- 
enues improve the quality of higher education institutions. Evidence of 
such a relationship is provided by Volkwein (1986a), who finds a posi- 
tive relationship between state appropriations and institution quality 
after controlling for several factors including campus autonomy, FTE 
students, and cost of living. 

Another potential issue is the assumption that the cost function’s co- 
efficients are time invariant. The inefficiency estimates may be biased if 
the cost function coefficients change during the time period. Thus, the 
frontier and inefficiency specifications are estimated for each year with 
the state share coefficients from the inefficiency specification reported 
in Table 4. Again, there is no evidence that institutions with a lower state 
share of revenues are more efficient than institutions with a higher state 
share of revenues. Some evidence exists that the state share effect be- 
came more important over the five years. Controlling for revenue and 
outputs, the state share coefficient is insignificant in 1991 and 1992, but 
is negative, statistically significant, and increasing in magnitude be- 
tween 1993 and 1995. Thus, institutions with a greater share of revenues 
from state appropriations were less inefficient (or more efficient), with 
the relationship becoming stronger over time. This result might imply 
that those schools with declining state shares during this time frame did 
not have a corresponding increase in efficiency. This hypothesis will be 
directly tested later in the article. 

In addition to time invariant coefficients, the results in Table 3 also as- 
sume constant coefficients across Carnegie classifications. The inclusion 
of categorical variables for Carnegie classification allows the cost fron- 
tier to shift but requires a constant slope that may cause inefficiency to be 
mismeasured. To examine this issue, the sample is segmented by 
Carnegie classification to test whether the relationship between state 
share and inefficiency differs by Carnegie classification. Two specifica- 
tions are estimated, one without output controls and a second including 
output measures (undergraduate and graduate students, and research ex- 
penditures). These results are presented in Table 5, with no significant re- 
lationship between state share and inefficiency for Research or Bachelors 
institutions. A marginally significant negative relationship between the 
state share and inefficiency exists for Doctoral institutions when control- 
ling for outputs. Masters institutions with a larger state share are more ef- 
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ficient in the specification without output controls, but this differential 
disappears when adding output measures to the specification. Thus, 
within Carnegie classifications, public institutions with a smaller state 
share are not more efficient than institutions with a larger state share. 

Of course, comparisons across institutions are always difficult due to 
the large number of unobserved factors that may influence efficiency. A 
clearer picture may emerge if we compare the change in an institution’s 
inefficiency between 1991 and 1995 with the change in the institution’s 
state share. Assuming the unobserved factors (e.g., quality) did not vary 
across the five-year time span, examining changes within institutions re- 
duces the impact of unobservables on the estimated relationship. Such 
an analysis provides a better and more direct test of the effects of state 
share reductions on an institution’s efficiency. This part of the analysis is 
performed using a two-step analysis with the institution’s excess costs 
estimated in the first step as the difference between actual costs and the 
predicted minimum cost from the frontier. The second step involves re- 
gressing inefficiency on a vector of variables that includes the state 
share. Of course, these results are subject to the limitations in the two- 
step approach discussed earlier. This inefficiency measure is defined as 
one plus excess cost as a proportion of the minimum cost: 


= (ХВ + ui) = 


Р и; 
Excess cost ratio; = + >it (5) 


хр Xp 

where X; represents the predicted minimum cost and и; the excess 
costs. The predicted minimum cost already takes institution size into 
account. Thus, the change in the excess cost ratio (excess cost ratio in 
1995 minus excess cost ratio in 1991) can be regressed on the change in 
_ state share (state share in 1995 minus state share in 1991) without fur- 
ther controls for institution size: | 


A excess cost ratio; = Во + В, Astate share; + €; (6) 


The state share coefficient (В1) is negative (—4.64) and significant 
(t = 8.7). However, this should not necessarily be interpreted as suggest- 
ing that decreases in the state share increased inefficiency. As can be 
seen in Figure 2, it is possible that institutions with a smaller state share 
became less inefficient. As discussed earlier, 406 of the 440 institutions 
had declines in their state share of revenues. Thus, the vast majority of 
observations are in quadrants II and III of the graph. Of these 406, 273 
or 67% became more efficient (quadrant Ш) between 1991 and 1995. А 
more accurate interpretation of the regression result is that those states 
with smaller declines in their state share had greater improvements in ef- 
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ficiency compared to states with larger state share declines. Indeed, in- 
stitutions with the largest state share declines tended to become less ef- 
ficient. Also, it is interesting to note that the same percentage of institu- 
tions with increased state shares (23 of the 34 institutions or 67%) 
became more efficient. 

The excess cost ratio is adjusted for institution size, but this does not 
necessarily account for changes in tuition revenues and state appropria- 
tions. Changes in tuition revenue and state appropriations are added to the 
specification in equation (6). Increased tuition revenue is significantly 
correlated with increased inefficiency, however, changes in state appropri- 
ations did not alter the institution’s cost efficiency. Given that tuition rev- 
enue increased for almost all institutions and that most schools became 
more efficient over the time period, the results suggest that those institu- 
tions with smaller tuition increases had larger efficiency gains. The added 
variables have virtually no impact on the state share coefficient. 

Based on these results, states need to be cautious about simply reduc- 
ing appropriations and altering universities’ revenue structure as a reac- 
tion to perceived inefficiency. Institutions with greater declines in state 
shares had smaller efficiency gains than schools with smaller state share 


А Excess cost ratio 





Quadrant II Quadrant I 







A State share 


Quadrant III Quadrant IV 


Fic. 2. The Relationship Between the Changes in State Share and the Excess Cost Ratio 
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declines. Institutions that increased tuition revenues to offset state ap- 
propriations reductions tended to become less efficient. Of course, no 
single state or institution should assume that the results in this article 
apply to their situation. This article’s key policy implication is that leg- 
islators need to carefully consider the implications of reducing state ap- 
propriations, including how revenues from other sources are likely to 
change before claiming that appropriation reductions will create more 
efficient colleges and universities. 

As is usually the case, several caveats apply to the results presented in 
this article. In particular, it should be emphasized that we do not advo- 
cate reducing expenditures by “excess” costs. On average, costs may be 
above the frontier due to factors not taken into account in this study. In 
addition, as implied throughout this article, such cuts may not lead to the 
desired results. Also, as discussed above, all of the outputs from higher 
education cannot be controlled for, and the inefficiency estimate is likely 
to be measured with some error. 

One such exclusion is the lack of quality controls. It is likely that ex- 
penditures are positively correlated with institution quality, and such ex- 
penditures on quality partly account for “excess” costs. However, this arti- 
cle’s conclusions are unlikely to change if quality controls were included. 
The logic for the cross-sectional results in Tables 3-5 is as follows. Institu- 
tion quality increases with state appropriations per FTE student (Volk- 
wein, 1986a). To the extent that state appropriations are positively corre- 
lated with state share (the correlation is admittedly low, but positive and 
statistically significant at 0.22 for the 2200 observations), a higher state 
share should be positively correlated with quality. If excess costs are actu- 
ally denoting higher quality, the omitted variable bias would lead us to in- 
correctly find that institutions with a higher state share have greater ineffi- 
ciency. In other words, if the state share variable was actually capturing 
the effect of quality, then the estimated relationship between an institu- 
tion's inefficiency and the state share would be positive, not negative. The 
argument for the time-series results is more straightforward. As discussed 
earlier, institutional quality changes relatively slowly, and assuming qual- 
ity remains constant between 1991 and 1995 (a typical assumption in dif- 
ference models), the results comparing the change in the excess cost rate 
with state share changes will be unaffected by quality considerations. 


Conclusion 


This article had several goals. First, the reduced importance of state 
appropriations and the increased importance of tuition revenue in public 
universities was examined. The proportion of revenues from tuition in- 
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creased during the sample period for the vast majority of universities 
due to tuition revenue growth combined with either reductions or limited 
growth in state appropriations. Many states reduced real higher educa- 
tion appropriations in the early 1990s, reducing the share of revenues 
from state appropriations. This article used a frontier estimation ap- 
proach to analyze whether the changing revenue structure of institutions 
affected their cost efficiency. In particular, we considered whether insti- 
tutions with smaller state shares were more efficient than universities 
with higher state shares. Using IPEDS data, institutions with smaller 
state shares were not more efficient than institutions with higher state 
shares. Last, we examined changes in institutions’ state shares and effi- 
ciency between 1991 and 1995. Most institutions’ state share of rev- 
enues fell, but institutions with smaller state share declines increased ef- 
ficiency more than institutions with larger state share declines. These 
results have potentially important policy implications given governors 
and legislators use of appropriations in attempts to influence universi- 
ties’ efficiency. 


Notes 


1Without considering efficiency issues in the sense pursued here, previous studies on 
state higher education appropriations include Clotfelter (1976), Peterson (1976), Cough- 
lin and Erekson (1986), Hoenack and Pierro (1990), and Strathman (1994). 

2No attempt is made to rigorously explain why there may be a relationship between 
state appropriations and efficiency, rather the question is whether state leaders are cor- 
rect in assuming such a relationship exists. The literature review discusses several arti- 
cles that imply state appropriations and efficiency might be related. 

3A number of studies also estimate frontier production functions (see Carlson, 1972; 
Sengupta & Sfeir, 1986; Cooper & Cohn, 1997). 

4The cross-sectional methodology used in this article has a long tradition in econom- 
ics. Typically referred to as the hedonic function or implicit price approach, economists 
assume that causality can be inferred from cross-sectional results. Those unwilling to ac- 
cept this assumption can view the cross-sectional results as descriptive. 

5This argument is similar to the flypaper effect often discussed in the public econom- 
ics literature. See Feldstein (1978), Craig and Inman (1982), and Tsang and Levin 
(1983) for examples of how federal grants and aid influence local school district spend- 
ing. 

бАП dollar values are deflated to 1991 dollars using the Higher Education Price Index 
(НЕРІ). 

7General and educational expenditures include outlays for instruction, research, pub- 
lic service, academic support, student services, institutional support, and maintenance. 

SObviously there are a number of additional revenue sources, such as external grants, 
that may influence tuition charges. Our focus is on the trade-off between state appropri- 
ations and tuition revenue, thus we only consider these two revenue sources. Also, exter- 
nal grants comprise a relatively small portion of colleges' total revenues. 

? Aigner et al. (1977) find the distribution of и, has little impact on the estimated co- 
efficients. 

10Cohn et al. (1989) consider a sample of research universities for which research 
output measures are available. They find a 0.7 correlation between research expenditures 
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and research output. I examine the relationship between research expenditures and the 
1995 National Research Council’s (NRC) rankings of graduate programs. Webster and 
Skinner (1996) report the mean score of all programs for 104 institutions with 15 or 
more programs rated. There exists a 0.76 correlation between research expenditures in 
1995 and the mean NRC scores for the 104 graduate programs. Although these results 
suggest expenditures may be a reasonable proxy for output, De Groot et al. (1991) find 
that their results are sensitive to whether research expenditures or research output is used 
in the analysis. 

"Estimation is performed using FRONTIER Version 4.1. FRONTIER is а computer 
program that estimates stochastic frontiers using panel data and performs simultaneous 
equations estimation. The program and all documentation are available on- line at 
http://www.une.edu.au/econometrics/cepa.htm. 

12А ваїп the dependent variable is total expenditures. Although expenditures per unit 
of output would be preferable, colleges and universities have multiple outputs, making 
the definition of a unit of output unclear. The marginal effects are calculated by taking 
the derivative of the cost function with respect to undergraduate students, graduate stu- 
dents, or research expenditures. The derivative is evaluated at the mean output levels. 

DA specification was estimated with state appropriations and tuition revenue in- 
cluded as separate variables with both positively (and significantly) related to ineffi- 
ciency. 
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Why Universities Matter: A Conversation About Values, Means, 
and Directions, edited by Tony Coady. St. Leonards, Australia: 
Allen & Unwin Pty Ltd, 2000. 254+ pp. $24.95 


MARC CUTRIGHT, Johns Hopkins University 


This recent Australian book is a work that wears contro- 
versy most literally on its sleeve, its cover is a collage of a university architec- 
ture under dark clouds, and ripped headlines such as “When academics are 
afraid to speak out,” and “How Melbourne Uni muzzled mild dissent.” 

Why Universities Matter, edited by Tony Coady, director of the Centre for 
Philosophy and Public Issues at the University of Melbourne, grew out of pa- 
pers developed for workshops and that Centre. The collection was submitted to 
the Melbourne University Press (MUP) for publication in the “Ethics and Pub- 
lic Life” series that Coady edits for the press. Although staff reviewers endorsed 
the book, the management board of the press took the unusual step of rejecting 
staff advice and the book. Lack of marketability and scant presentation of new 
research were among the reasons for rejection offered by the board. However, 
the authors and their champions contended that it was the works’ criticisms of 
managerialism in higher education generally, and of Melbourne University 
specifically, that were at the heart of the rejection and thus the rejection consti- 
tuted censorship. Allen & Unwin Press picked up the book and has used the 
controversy to the benefit of sales. 

But more on the book itself. The volume is a collection of twelve essays, 
three of them commissioned after MUP’s rejection. Most authors are respected 
Australian academicians, although journalist Morag Fraser contributes a con- 
cluding chapter on the publication controversy itself. 

Coady reflects the tone of most pieces in his introductory chapter, “Universi- 
ties and the Ideals of Inquiry.” The setting here and throughout are the changes 
that have been wrought in Australian universities through the ‘80s and “908. In 
Australia, as elsewhere, recent decades have been marked by government poli- 
cies of expanding postsecondary enrollment even while stabilizing or even cut- 
ting public financial support. Governments have attempted, by direct or indirect 
means, to steer institutional enrollments, research, and administrative structures 
toward consonance with what the governments assert to be national economic 
interests and global realities. 

Coady asserts several effects of a shifting from education to training and the 
ascendancy of a “cult of management” (p. 16). These include expanding bureau- 
cracy, with attendant “centralist surveillance, and a childish belief in the intrinsic 
value of collecting social science statistics” (p. 17); a decline in consultation and 
an increase in authoritarianism in decision making; and an “erosion of the spe- 
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cific rights and privileges of academics,” such as tenure, “that were once thought 
to go with their distinctive vocation and its importance for the community” 
(p. 21). These and other of Coady’s points are consonant with the “worst-case” 
scenario posited by Slaughter and Leslie in their 1996 Academic Capitalism. 

Non-Australian readers might do best to start with the chapter by Stuart Mac- 
intyre and Simon Marginson, essentially a history of Australian universities with 
a focus on late decades. Not that this is a for-background-only essay; the authors 
conclude that the “failure of university administrators to defend the civic univer-. 
sity from assault by Commonwealth and state ministers is conspicuous" (p. 68). 
They hold that the historic purposes of universities in Australia have been to pre- 
serve and advance knowledge, prepare students for careers through the fostering 
of inquiry, and to reflect and comment on public issues. Although the sector has 
not always accomplished these ends with distinction, “it would be a pity if those 
who are its present custodians betrayed their responsibilities" (p. 69) to maintain 
these roles through forfeit to direct commercialization. 

Philosopher Raimond Gaita contributes a particularly broad-ranging and 
strong piece, “Truth and the University,” in which he addresses, among other 
topics, the vocation of teaching and the folly of predicting with specificity what 
today’s students need for “the future" beyond a sound values base and the habit 
of inquiry. His most pointed commentary, however, is aimed at “Managerial 
Newspeak and the Corporate University” (p. 46), and the unwavering but unde- 
fined allegiance to “excellence” which results in a “pervasive mendacity” that 
distorts public presentation and suppresses expression of doubt. 

Other authors serve up variations and expansions on this criticism. Historian 
John Molony gives some details on the swelling of administrative offices, in 
number and in ratio to academic appointments. Vice-chancellors, the heads of 
campuses, have become “Chief Executive Officers,” and have appointed “a pha- 
lanx . . . of lesser lights,” to which they turn for advice on a painful decision, 
“after which pronouncements are made, piously but falsely, that a proper 
process of consultation has been followed” (p. 83). Philosopher Bruce Langtry 
considers the economic models that drive managerial restructuring of higher 
education. He notes that other social institutions and contracts, such as mar- 
riage, yield to analyses through economic lenses. But just as marriage partners 
would be unwise to consider their union primarily as a mechanism for exchange 
of goods and services, so it is a “misuse of economics and management theory 
to be overly occupied with the economic contribution that universities make to 
society, or with the economic analyses of their internal functioning” (p. 93). 
Marginson’s sole-author essay holds that governmental and institutional man- 
agerialism in research leads to the undesirable homogenization of that research, 
a focus on quantity over quality, and a favoring of research with immediate eco- 
nomic benefit. Other strong chapters are unnoted here only in concession to 
brevity; there is the matter of publication controversy to explore further. 

To explain its rare contradiction of its professional staff, the board of the 
Melbourne University Press left few buttons unpressed in its rejection of Why 
Universities Matter. Among its justifications, the work is asserted to be similar 
to 1998’s On the Brink: Australia’s Universities Confronting Their Future, by 
Peter Coaldrake and Lawrence Stedman, the sales of which the MUB board 
characterized as disappointing. Morag Fraser’s essay in the present volume 
holds that the board reached its decision without actually reading Why Univer- 
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sities Matter, but it seems even clearer that they did not read Coaldrake and 
Stedman, as the comparison seems spurious. Though a well-researched and 
thoughtful book, On the Brink generally supports an expanded role for central 
management in modern university life. 

The board of MUP also said that the articles of Why Universities Matter were 
not derived from “new or recent research.” Perhaps; most authors choose to 
comment from personal perspectives rather than from extensive reference or ci- 

tation of data. But this is disqualified in toto as scholarship only if one is alle- 
giant to the chestnut that stealing from one source is plagiarism, while stealing 
from two is research. It is more appropriate to look at these essays as the au- 
thors’ testimonies about their professional lives and times, to view them as im- 
portant, primary sources. These are leading academics, and they are disheart- 
ened by the directions of their professions, their institutions, and the society 
they reflect. The considered expression of such ideas was once regarded as cen- 
tral to the university’s reason for being. 

If there is a disappointment in the book, it comes from what is missing: rep- 
resentation or commentary from the academic field of higher education. With 
the notable exception of Simon Marginson, a leading scholar of higher educa- 
tion in Australia, the essays were contributed by historians, sociologists, 
philosophers, physicists, political scientists, and administrators. Although this 
disciplinary range is a strength of a sort, it does make more apparent the non- 
participation of those who study, write on, and teach about higher education for 
a living. Sheila Slaughter (1990) noted the absence of American higher educa- 
tion scholars from criticisms of the enterprise, and attributed this circumstance 
to their focus on institutional functionalism in an era of postsecondary expan- 
sion. There have been a few notable, research-based works since then coming 
from the field of higher education and critical theory, or merely critical, per- 
spectives (e.g., Slaughter & Leslie, 1996; Tierney & Bensimon, 1996), but the 
pendulum has hardly swung to the opposite extreme. The issues of Why Univer- 
sities Matter are not, of course, unique to Australia, but increasingly interna- 
tional. Perhaps if the field of higher education were to put more research mus- 
cle behind the kinds of criticisms offered in the book of present discussion, the 
boards of presses and other central administrators would pause occasionally in 
their assertions of the inevitability and desirability of current, questionable di- 
rections in university life and purpose. 
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